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Ar the conclusion of our last 
chapter, Mrs. Ravenhall had just 
broken up, with a considerable dis- 
play of animation, a téte-d-téte be- 
tween Esmé and Cosmo, which had 
been pleasantly progressing in the 
music-room of Dunerlacht Castle. 
When she and they rejoined the 
rest of the party in the drawing- 
room, Lord Germistoune was not 
present, but returned shortly after- 
wards, with many suave apologies 
for detaining them all. It would 
thus almost appear that Mrs. Ra- 
venhall had drawn, to a consider- 
able extent, on her imagination in 
describing his lordship’s extreme 
vexation at Esmé’s prolonged ab- 
sence. Be that as it may, he cer- 
tainly made no unpleasant remarks, 
but led the way to the grand func- 
tion of the evening, in the blandest 
of moods, 

The visit to the tenantry and 
gillies, on that annual occasion, was 
timed so as to take place at the 
conclusion of the su} which 
formed part of the evening’s enter- 
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tainment ; or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, the supper did not techni- 
cally terminate until the visit had 
been paid, and until, the healths of 
Esmé and her father having been 
toasted in their presence, a speech 
from the latter, acknowledging the 
compliment, had terminated with a 
formal invitation to commence the 
revels; for -all the arrangements at 
Dunerlacht were as liturgical as. 
possible. 

The dance was to take place in a 
spacious barn forming part of the 
offices, which were close to the 
house, and had, at one time, been 
connected with it; the supper was: 
served within the castle, in an an-. 
cient stone-hall of imposing dimen-- 
sions, which had en. a e olden 
time, for the baronial hall of ban-. 
quet. Ina corridor in the vicinity 
of this apartment the party were 
met by Mr. M‘Kenzie, the factor— 
a plethoric, red-faced man, with a. 
very important manner—who, act- 
ing as a sort of marshal, formed! 
them into a regular procession ; and. 
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at the head of this, Lord Germis- 
toune, who loved all sorts of pomp 
and ritual, placed himself, and gave 
his arm to Esmé, apologising to 
‘the other ladies for this selection, 
on the ground that the entire pro- 
ceedings were feudal, and therefore 
exempt from the social ordinances 
of modern life. A couple of pipers 
were then, after a good deal of tug- 
ging and jostling, got into their due 
position in front of his lordship, 
and, all being ready, Mr. M‘Kenzie 
placed hiynself in front of the min- 
strelsy, and gave a guttural shriek 
-echoed from the rear of the column 
by a miniature view-halloo from 
Tom Wyedale), and hereupon, in a 
‘torm of pipe-music, the procession 
started. As it entered the hall, 
another shriek from the factor 
brought the assembled guests— 
who, to the number of about a 
hundred, were ranged round two 
long tables—to their feet, and the 
party advanced, with immense so- 
emnity, half-way down the hall, to 
.a low platform, which was opposite 
the great central fireplace. The 
pipers marched on round the hall 
till they faced this estrade, when 
they halted, continuing to play 
while the party. took their places 
on it. This done, the. music was 
silenced by a signal from the factor, 
who then cried out, in Gaelic— 

“You will give three great strong 
cheers for his lordship, and three 
more for Miss Esmé, and _ three 
more for the ladies and gentlemen 
—that is nive altogether; and let 
there be no mistakes.” 


ea i! suas i! suasi! Hurrah! 
A fithist! a rithist! sa rithist! 

Harrah ! &c. 
Aon uair eile! Hurrah! &.” * 


The cheers were loud and hearty, 


and executed with only a few irreg 
ularities on the part of the females’ 
noted by pr. M‘Kenzie, and brought 
home to the offenders by menacing 
gestures on his part, which seemed 
to produce a profound impression, 
the factor being evidently terrible 
and autocratic, as is the way of 
those who wield delegated authority. 
The people were then commanded 
to sit down, and a silence ensued— 
a silence of expectation — which 
lasted so long as to suggest that a 
hitch had taken place. And this 
was indeed the case; for it turned 
out that Mr. M‘Haffie, the senior 
tenant, whose duty it now was to let 
off the speech of the evening, was 
so overwhelmed by the terrors of 
the situation, that he had subsided 
into a state of partial coma, from 
which neither the remonstrances of 
his friends nor divers small “ exhi- 
bitions” of whisky had been as yet 
able to recover him. 

“Mr. M‘Haffie!” shouted the 
factor sternly, but ‘without effect, 
“Mr, M‘Haffie!” he repeated in a 
still more dangerous voice; and 
when this also was unavailing, he 
descended into the body of the 
house, and, after a good deal of 
moral, and even physical, hustling, 
succeeded in getting the old fellow 
on to his legs, who at last, in a 
quavering voice, contrived to de- 
liver himself as follows :— 

. “My lord and Miss Esmé, and 
my lord and all the ither gentry— 
and—and Mr. M‘Kenzie too—and 
the tenantry and ither folk. Miss 
Esmé was born to-day; and I do 
not mean that she was born this 
ferry day, but some years back: 
and it wasa ferry good day for us 
that day when Miss Esmé was 
born” (cheers started by M‘Kenzie) ; 
“and I will say, and we will aal be 





* “Up with it! up with it! up with it! 
Again ! again ! again! 
Once more!” 
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saying always in the glens, that she 
is the Flower of this Glens, and 
that is not a great deal, to be sure ; 
but then I will say more, and say 
that she is the Flower of aal Scot- 
land, for I suppose there is not 
annybody annywhere into this 
whole world, that is like’ to Miss 
Esmé, and we aal love her, and we 
would aal die for her ferry gladly, 
—and that is true, and iverybody 
kens that that is true” (loud unin- 
spired cheers). “Miss Esmé, I am 
drinking to Miss Esmé’s heaith and 
to her happiness, and may God 
bless you, Miss Esmé, My lord, 
his Jordship was not born to-day, 
but it isa good day for us when 
we see you” (cheers led by factor), 
“and it is a ferry great honour to me 
to be his tinantry, and to every one 
here to be it; and I do not mean the 
leddies and gentlemen, because they 
are not the tinantry, but the tinan- 
try ; and he has been ferry good to 
us when the big spates was, and 
” (here a long pause, no doubt 
of fruitless effort to recall other 
good deeds on the part of his lord- 
ship, interrupted at last by an im- 
patient cheer from Mr. M‘Kenzie, 
which sent the old fellow on with a 
jerk) —“ and that was ferry good for 
us; and I hope, and we aal hope, 
that his lordship will live for a 
great long time; and when he is 
taken away—because I am afraid 
even his lordship himsel will have 
to be taken away some day” (purs- 
ings of the factor’s mouth and ele- 
vations of his eyebrows, as though 
this position were, perhaps, debat- 
able, but in any case offensive)—“ I 
hope that Miss Esmé will take a 
good nobleman for her husband ; 
and it is ferry certain that aal the 
nobeelity will be trying to get her, 
so that she will be able to pick the 
best out of it, and bring a fine lord 
to be the lord at Dunerlacht ; and I 
am drinking his lordship’s health, 
and I do not mean Miss Esmé’s 





husband, because it is too soon to 
be drinking at him to-night; bat I 
mean our own lordship is still 
alive and here to-night ; and I conld 
have said all this readier in the 
Gaelic, because I am an old man, 
and have not got anny book-learn- 
ing, but that would not do, because 
it is not a genteel kind of langu 
to be talking before the leddies and 
gentry ; so I will say no more to them, 
but I am drinking aal their healths, 
and Mr. M‘Kenzie’s too. Here is 
Miss Esmé and his lordship, and 
the ither leddies and gentry—and 
Mr. M‘Kenzie too. Suas i! suas i! 
suas i! hurrah!” &c., &c. When 
the cheering had subsided, Lord 
Germinstoune stood forth, looking 
awfully feudal, and thongh one 
might have heard a pin drop, Mr. 
M ‘Kenzie shouted for silence in & 
terrible voice, and his lordship be- 
gan, and spoke words stately and 
sonorous, being about as intelligible 
to the majority of his audience as 
if he had addressed them in Arabic. 
“ My good tenantry and friends, 
I am always glad to meet you on 
these annual occasions, and to Te- 
ceive these evidences of your loyalty 
and gratitude, which are as credit- 
able to you as they are agreeable 
to me. It ought to be the wish of 
the lords of the soil to see their 
dependants happy. It is the duty 
of those dependants to be happy 
and grateful. I am distinctly anx- 
ious that my people should be con- 
tented and prosperous, and I am 
glad to say that you, my people, 
recognising this, show yourselves to 
be happy, grateful, and obedient. 
To such seemly relations existing 
between us, are due many. of the 
blessings enjoyed on these estates. 
We have to be thankful that Radi- 
calism is unknewn in this district ; 
we have to rejoice that the upas- 
tree of dissent has been uprooted 
here; we have to co ulate our- 
selves upon a head of game which 
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shows proudly in the statistics of 
northern sport; nor is it indifferent 
to me that the noble red deer de- 
scend into the arable parts of the 
property, with perfect confidence, and 
in enormous numbers, for this shows 
that my people welcome their pres- 
ence, and regard them asa picturesque 
adjunct to our unrivalled scenery. 
This is as it ought to be; this is 
worthy of a humane and enlight- 
ened tenantry.” (At this point the 
cheering being a little languid, Mr. 
M‘Kenzie descended into the body 
of the hall and resolved himself into 
a sort of patrol of observation.) His 
lordship went on: “The feeling 
on these estates has always been, 
that what is good for the landlord 
is best for the tenant. It is this 
sentiment which guarantees the 
harmony of a community like ours, 
and I am glad to say that it con- 
tinues unabated. While this is so, 
the voice of controversy and dis- 
content will not disturb us; and 
while in other districts we have to 
deplore the progress of selfishness 
and disloyalty among the lower 
classes, here all will be peace, hap- 
piness, and contentment. 

“ My good tenantry, I am touch- 
ed by the enthusiasm of your per- 
sonal affection for Miss Douglas 
and myself. Miss Douglas, I may 


venture to assure you, is also 
touched. 
“Mr, M‘Haffie has permitted 


himself to indulge in certain rather 
irrelevant speculations as to the 
duration of my life, and as to cer- 
tain arrangements for Miss Doug- 
las, into which it may or may not 
be thought expedient to enter at 
some future time. I feel bound to 
say that Mr. M‘Haffie did not dis- 
play his usual discretion in mak- 
ing these remarks.” (Here the fac- 
tor “moved into position” near 
M‘Haffie, and aad ou him with 
a battery of indignant and scornful 
looks.) *I may say that they were 


wanting in that good taste and rev- 
erence which I have a right to ex- 
pect from the oldest tenant on 
these estates.” (Hear! hear! hear! 
from the factor.) “Mr. M‘Haffie 
ought to remember that my life is 
in the hands of the Almighty, and 
that Miss Douglas’s future destiny 
is not a subject which should be 
approached in a spirit of reckless 
levity, at any time, and least of all 
in my presence.. Mr. M‘Haffie has 
distinctly disappointed me to-night. 
I am willing, however, to forget 
the incident, in the expectation 
that he will probably refrain from 
such ebullitions for the future.” 

There was very little doubt that 
Mr. M‘Haffie would. The poor old 
man, though he but half under- 
stood his lordship’s tremendous 
sentences, was. horribly aware that 
he was, so to speak, in the dock; 
and sat, the picture of conscious 
guilt, rolling his eyes fearfully from 
his lord to the factor, who was glar- 
ing and puffing at him, like a cobra 
about to strike. 

“And now, my friends,” his 
lordship concluded, “you will do 
me the favour to go and spend a 
happy evening in the ball-room 
which has been prepared for you, 
and where I shall have the satisfac- 
tion of visiting you in a few min- 
utes. Mr. M‘Kenzie, have the good- 
ness to conduct the tenantry at once 
to the ball-room.” 

The factor, with the assistance 
of some of his subordinates, got the 
people away with great prompti- 
tude, moving them off in single file 
by successive benches, and when all 
had departed, Lord Germistoune 
led his guests round the hall, and 
explained it to them, architecturally 
and historically. 

Mrs. Ravenhall thought it was 


“quite too delightfully medieval.” « 


“J can see,” she exclaimed, “the 
knights in armour ranged around 
these tables.” 
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“T can distinctly see them,” said 
Lady Bugles. 

“ How are they looking?” cried 
Lord Ribston—* pretty jolly ?” 

“Do sit down, Lord Ribston,” 
murmured Mrs, Crock, “and then I 
shall know exactly how the knights 
looked.” 

“Am I your idea of a knight— 
of—old, Mrs. Crock?” laughed Lord 
Ribston. ;' 

“Don’t fish for compliments, 
Lord Ribston,” replied the widow, 
with a glance which made any sort 
of fishing superfluous. 

“This hall,” said Lord Germis- 
toune, “served also as the baronial 
court of justice, and the ‘tree of 
dule,’ or ‘hanging-tree,’ is close at 


- hand; so that my ancestors were 


able to adjust any little difficulties 
with their people very conveni- 
ently.” 

This was duly explained in 
French to the Marquis, who, how- 
ever, continued to be very dense 
about the patriarchal system, and 
rose freely to Tom Wyedale’s sug- 
gestion, that what he called the “ af- 
faire M‘Hafiz” might probably have 
disastrous consequences for the aged 
vassal, 

Presently the thunder of a can- 
non shook the castle. “That,” said 
Lord Germistoune, “indicates that» 
the bonfire on Dunerlacht is light- 
ed, and that they are ready for us 
in the ball-room. Let us go,” 

They moved out into the court- 
yard, and halted there to admire 
the bonfire, which had blazed up 
into sudden maturity on the neigh- 
bouring height, illuminating the 
woods and the fall with a splendid 
effect, and casting a weird light 
upon the castle walls. As they 
looked, there shot up, in rapid suc- 
cession, and apparently from the 
heart of the fire, nineteen rockets 
of various colours. The sound of 
distant cheering followed. 

“My clock has struck,” said 
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Esmé. “TI never feel that my birth- 
day has really come, until the rock- 
ets have gone up.” 

“ Why is that?’ said Ribston. 

“Oh, don’t you know! Because 
there is a rocket for each year of 
my life. So that now all the great 
world of Glenerlacht knows what 
a formidable age J have reached. 
Nineteen! It does feel formi- 
dable !” 

“T had no conception that there 
was so much difference between our 
ages,” simpered Mrs. Crock. 

“Are you younger, or older, 
Mrs. Crock?” asked Tom Wyedale, 
with profound gravity. , 

“Oh! ever so much older. 
years, at least.” 

“So that Mrs. Crock,” Lady 
Bugles whispered to Lord Ribston 
—“so that Mrs. Crock must have 
married at eleven, and become a 
widow at thirteen! Astonishing 
precocity !” 

Whereat Lord Ribston laughed 
out with hearty frankness, after his 


Five 


. kind. 


“Tt is a pretty fancy,” said Mrs. 
Ravenhal!, “recording your age in 
this way, darling Esmé; but, by- 
and-by, you will shrink from such 
public admissions,” 

“Some of us here would do 80 
to-night, I am very sure,” says Mrs, 
Crock, with a withering glance at 
Lady Bugles, whose whisper she 
had pretty fairly interpreted by 
Lord Ribston’s mirth. 

“If we were honest enough to 
send up the right number of rock- 
ets, which surely you would never 
recommend, dear Mrs. Crock,” re- 
plied her ladyship. 

“T have not yet offered my con- 
gratulations,” said Cosmo, who now 
joined the group. “I hope all the 
future years of your life wilk be as 
bright as the rockets which chron- 
icle them when they are past.” 

Mrs, Ravenhall’s sharp ears caught 
the words, “That is another pretty 
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fancy!” she cried, with a ring of 
sarcasm in her voice, and closing 
in upon Esme. 

“Let us now go and see the 
people,” said Lord Germistoune, 
who had just concluded a long 
mystifying statement to the Mar- 
* quis concerning Highland  war- 
beacons and the fiery cross, 

“Allons! marchons! partons! 
marchons!” sang the gay French- 
man. 

The pipers struck up “Lord 
Danerlacht’s March,’ and a few 
paces brought them to the scene of 
the revel, where they were received 
with the same liturgical salute, 
under the fugledom of Mr, M‘Ken- 
zie, “ Nisibh iolach tri uairean—ard 
agus ladair—airson a mhoralachd,” 
&. .. 

The barn was Jarge and brilliant- 
ly lighted; it had an_ excelient 
wooden floor, aud the walls were 
ornamented with such simple yet 
picturesque decorations as hills and 
glens afford, Each light, with its 
sconce, formed the centre of some 


floral device, in which heather and 


broom played prominent parts; and, 
every here and there, Esmé’s mono- 
gram was displayed, or the crowned 
heart of Phe Douglases, woven in 
heather, white and purple, and in- 
closed in wreaths of, bog-myrtle— 
the family badge of Dunerlacht. 
The company assembled included 
many who had not been present at 
the supper—‘“ old established peo- 
ple” from neighbouring estates, and 
others, who had no feudal title to sit 
at meat in the baronial hall, In all, 
not less than two hundred men, 
women, and children were present, 
many of them in the Highland garb ; 
so that, what with the brilliant 
light, and the colours on the walls, 
and the bright hues of the tartan, 
the coup d’ail of the room was most 
striking and effective. 

_ At its upper end there was an 
estrade similar to that in the hall 


Jan. 


upon which chairs were arranged, 
and over it, all the decorations in 
the room culminated in a tremen- 
dous work of’ art, wherein claymore, 
dirk, and spear formed a glory 
round the word “ ESME,” which 
blazed colossal in variegated lights, 

At the opposite end, three or four 
fiddlers seeined to cower apologeti- . 
cally, dwarfed, as it were, by the 
splendid swagger and general efflo- 
rescence of a good many brother 
minstrels of the pipe, who had con- 
gregated from near and far, to sup- 
port Lord Germistoune’s piper, old 
Hector Douglas, a magnificent pa- 
triarch, who wore countless medals. 
trophies won at every “gathering” 
in Scotland, and wore them with 
an air which would have done 
credit to the insignia of the Garter. 

The castle party moved up to 
the estrade, Esmé stopping now and 
then to shake hands with, or say a 
kind word to, some special favour- 
ite; and when they were estab- 
lished in their places, eight pipers, 
under the leadership of the great 
Hector, swept round the room with 
that combination of é/an, grace, and 
dignity distinctive of first - rate 
pipers, in rapid march, They 
played the “ Dunerlacht Gather- 
ing,” and after three circuits of the 


room, wheeled up, with military 


precision, and, fronting the estrade, 
changed the measure to that of a 
strathspey. The morceau was Hec- 
tor’s own production; it had been 
inspired by Esmé’s twelfth birth- 
day, and was known to more than 
local fame as “ Miss Douglas’s. Fa- 
vourite.” The music was most 
spirited, and nothing could be 
more admirable than its execution, 
for the performers were together 
like one man, The effect on the 
company was electric—literally elec- 
tric; for, on three-fourths of the 
people, some kind of spasm was ob- 
servable,—some twitching of the 
hands, or movement of the feet, or 
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vibration of the head, obedient to 
the irresistible rhythm of the pipes. 
Obviously, but for the awful pre- 
sénce of the magnates, the dance 
would have burst forth spontane- 
ously all over the room, like the 
eruption of a volcano. Nor were 
they unaffected by it. The most 
benighted Sassenachs on the estrade 
owned its spell, 

“Tt sounds like devil’s music,” 
said Tom Wyedale; “ but it would 
make an oysterdance. Hector must 
be own brother to the ‘ pied piper of 
Hamelin.’” The Marquis, who had 
stopped his ears at the first blast, 
presently uncorked them, and fell 
into a state of dangerous ecstasy. 

“TI must dance ; I must dance,” 
eried Mrs. Ravenhall. 

“T positively must dance,” echoed 
Lady Bugles, whose desire to ditto 
Mrs, Ravenhall occasionally ran away 
with her discretion. 

“If every one is so impetuous,” 
said Lord Germistoune, “ we had bet- 
ter begin at once ;” and he made a 
signal to the pipers, who stopped 
automatically, and, scooping the at- 
mosphere away from their faces with 
their right hands by way of salute, 
faced to the right about, and re- 
tired down the hall. 

“ M‘Kenzie!” cried his lordship. 
“Meester M‘Ken-see,” echoed a 
score of voices, and the factor came 
up and got his orders, ‘“ We are 
ready now. Form the sets in the 
usual way, and* when all is pre- 
pared bring up Mrs. M‘Haffie. You 
will dance opposite Miss Douglas, 
as usual.” Then he explained to 
the circle that this dance also was 
hedged in with feudal restrictions, 
so that no one could participate in 
it, save himself, his daughter, and 
immediate dependants. “I am 
afraid, therefore, ladies, that you 
will have to repress your ardour 
for a little’ Whereupon Mrs, 
Ravevhall assured him that she 
had been only joking, and had no 





thought of dancing, which naturally 
evoked from Lady Bugles the con- 
fession that her dancing project 
was also but the figment of a 
sportive fancy. The Marquis, how- 
ever, announced his firm resolu- 
tion to assist in the second dance; 
“ A la guerre!” he cried; “comme 
& la guerre !” 

The factor seemed to have got 
the people into a marvellous state 
of drill. All eyes followed his 
movements, and as he turned from 
the estrade, he gave a slight signal. 
Whereupon, without any hunting 
for partners or other confusion, 
twenty sets of four at once fell 
regularly into their places, and 
when this was done, the factor 
lifted up his voice and cried “ Mrs, 
M‘Haffie!” “ Meestriss. M‘Haffee !” 
echoed the room, “ Maintenant,” 
murmured the Marquis, “ l’affaire 
M‘Haffiz va se dénouer!” But he 
was again cast back into the mists, 
when a little, elderly, respectable- 
looking woman made her appear- 
ance on the floor, and advanced 
timidly, with downcast eyes, to- 
wards the factor. Mr. M‘Kenzie 
awaited her, looking very awfnl 
and uncompromising, as though it 
were now his duty to pinion Mrs, 
M‘Haffie, before conducting her to 
“the drop;” and, indeed, the poor 
woman looked every inch the ter- 
ror-stricken criminal, her nervous 
agitation being evidenced by the 
trembling of her lips, the twitching 
of her fingers, and the quivering of 
a perfect forest of wholly unreason- 
able spikes and pendicles of ribbon 
which garnished her head - gear. 
When Mr. M‘Kenzie had, so to 
speak, taken Mrs. M‘Haffie’s body 
over, he conveyed it to the estrade, 
on the edge of which Lord Germis- 
toune stood, looking still more 
awful and uncompromising than 
the factor. 

“ How do you do, Mrs. M‘Haffie? 
how do you do?” said his lordship. 
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“You will do me the favour to 
dance in the ree! with me. Esmé, 
we are ready; M‘Kenzie, take your 
place, and give the signal to the 
pipers.” 

M‘Kenzie obeyed and clapped 
his hands; the sets sprang to “at- 
tention ;’ “ Miss Esmé’s Favourite” 
burst from the pipes with tremen- 
dous volume; the spell of restraint 
which hung over the party vanished 
as by magic; the delirium of the 
dance seized every one at once, and 
in an instant the room was alive 
with rhythmic motion, There were 
many fine performers on the floor, 
and every style had its representa- 
tive, from the “ orgiastic” dancer, 
who danced with all his body, and 
waved his arms, and shouted like a 
bacchanalian, to the disciple of a 
chaster school, who kept his body 
rigid, and with thoughtful eyes 
watched the movements of his own 
feet, as though each’ dainty step 
and twitch and twirl expressed 
some nuance of an artistic concep- 
tion. But varied as the styles were, 
all the dancers were “together” as 
far as time went; and what with 
this, and the music of eight pipers, 
and the thudding and shouting of 
eighty performers, all “going like 
steam,” and the swinging and flut- 
tering of kilts and plaids, and the 
flashing eyes and animated faces, it 
would have been difficult to find a 
scene more infectiously gay and ex- 
hilarating. The ladies and gentle- 
men were all enthusiastic, and on 
the estrade there were cries of 
“ Bravo!” and little view-halloos, 
and clappings of hands, responsive 
to the tumult of the dancers. 

The Marquis gradually worked 
himself. into a state of terrific ex- 
citement, and was for beginning at 
once, 

“ Maintenant j’y suis!” he cried. 
“Madame de Bugells—Miladi Bu- 
gells! il faut commencer! allons 
done ! allons! commengons!” And 





’ 
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he would have haled her ladyship 
to the floor, had she not beaten him 
off with her fan. In front of the 
estrade Lord Germistoune’s set hatl 
its station, and, notwithstanding 
that Esmé’s fairy form adorned it, 
no dispassionate observer could have 
beheld it with gravity. Lord Ger- 
mistoune, stiff as a ramrod, his left 
hand on his left haunch, his right 
perpendicularly aloft in the air, in 
the attitude of a*fakir under a 
vow, shuffled his feet about, with 
no reference to the music, but like, 
as the Scotch saying is, “a hen on 
a het girdle;” while, opposite to 
him, Mrs. M‘Haflie, with her gown 
“kilted” so as to afford a liberal 
view of a pair of white woollen pas- 
terns, and all the sensitive para- 
phernalia of her head in the wildest 
tumult, let loose her nervous excite- 
ment in a perfect cataract of nimble 
steps, astounding in a person of her 
years and demeanour. On the other 
side, Esmé’s ethereal movements 
were in fine contrast to the perform- 
ances of Mr. M‘Kenzie, who danced 
in the most apoplectic manner, with 
both his arms held straight above 
his head, his eyes fixed and pro- 
truding, and his feet hammering 
away without variation of step, like 
the feet of aman going through the 
treadmill at “the double.” 

The strathspey turned into the 
reel proper, and, with the change, 
the spirit of the dance became, as 
usual, faster and more furious; and 
when his lordship shouted for the 
“ Hoolichan,” and the music changed 
to that most frenzied of all the 
measures, it seemed as though everv 
one had suddenly acquired a new 
lease of fire and vigour. “ Hoolichan ! 
Hoolichan !” shouted the dancers. 
“ Quragan ! Ouragan!” shrieked the 
Marquis; and, no longer able to 
restrain his ardour, he dived into 
the very centre of Lord Germis- 
toune’s set, and, reckless of the 
feudal system, cut in between him 
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and Mrs. M‘Haffie, whose per- 
formances had excited his liveliest 
admiration. “A moi, Madame 
M‘Haftiz!” he cried; “a moi! 
Ouragan ! Ouragan !” and proceeded 
to execute in front of the bewildered 
‘woman a frantic combination of 
the “Tarantella,” the “Cancan,” 
and other dances of ecstasy. There 
was a shout of laughter on the dais. 
Lord Germistoune halted, looking 
black as thunder. “M. le Mar- 
quis !” he cried, sternly. :“ Ha! ha! 
ha! Ouragan !| Ouragan !” screamed 
the Marquis ; and seizing Mrs, 
M‘Haffie, an the turning figure, 
swung her off her feet, and round 
and round and round, till her white 
woollen extremities colliding frank- 
ly with his lordship’s legs, all but 
levelled that awful potentate with 
the floor. “M‘Kenzie! M‘Kenzie!” 
cried his lordship, with a gesture 
of rage and despair. Whereupon 
M‘Kenzie shouted and waved to 
the pipers, and, with the sudden 
collapse of a tropical hurricane, the 
hurly-burly closed. 

Lord Germistoune, ascending 
gloomily to the dais, was met with 
a torrent of congratulations. The 
dance had been either “ soul-stir- 
ring” or “fetching” to the last 
degree ; while his lordship’s share in 
the transaction had, of course, been 
worthy of himself and of a great 
nation. 

“‘ But I think,” said Ribston, who 
had no reverence, not even for Lord 
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Germistoune, “the Marquis has the 
highest score.” The Marquis could, 
at this moment, be seen in the dis- 
tance, adding to his score by gal- 
lantly kissing Mts. M‘Haffie’s hand 
in the way of adieu. 

“The Marquis,” said his ‘lord- 
ship, severely, “has certainly made 
himself conspicuous; but-I should 
be sorry to hazard a repetition of 
his buffoonery, so I think it will be 
discreet if we now withdraw, and 
leave the people to themselves, 
M‘Kenzie, we are going.” 

Way was at once made, the pipers 
formed, the march struck up, and 
the party moved out of the hall, 
under another salute of “three 
great strong cheers.” In so far, 
however, as the repression of the 
Marquis’s buffoonery was concerned, 
the’ move was not a success, for 
neither he nor Tom Wyedale re- 
tired with “the quality,” but con- 
tinued with the proletariat till far 
into the night, winning golden opin- 
ions, especially the Marquis, who, 
in performing “The Flowers of 
Edinburgh,” twice achieved the feat 
of throwing his right leg clean over 
Mrs. M‘Haffie’s head, without dis- 
turbing a single pinnacle of the 
mysterious edifice which crowned 
it, and added about a foot or so to 
her legitimate stature. 

“He’s an awfu’ man, yon!” was 
invariably the remark of Mrs, M‘Haf- 
fie for several years after, when this 
ball was alluded to. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


The abbreviation of the state 
visit to the people’s ball, left some 
part of the evening still to be dis- 
posed of, and when the party re- 
turned to the drawing-room, dancing 
was proposed, Mrs. Ravenhall, al- 
ways obliging, and an indefatigable 
player of dance-music, volunteered 
for the piano, and in a few minutes 





eight or nine couples were floating 
round the room in the dreamy rap- 
ture of the valse. 

Cosmo, full of courage, would 
have entered the lists for Esmé’s 
partnership, but Lord Ribston was 
too quick for him, and bore her off 
triumphantly just as he approached. 
He fell back, therefore, upon Mrs. 
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Crock, the only disengaged alter- 
native being Lady Bugles, whose 
complex mechanism was not the 
sort of thing to involve one’s self 
with uonecessarily/ 

“Only for a turn or two, of 
course,” said Mrs. Crock; “ it is the 
fun of an impromptu that there are 
no fgrmal partnerships, but that 
every one keeps changing about 
continually.” Her eye rested upon 
Esmé and Lord Ribston as she 
spoke; and Cosmo, with his eye on 
the same couple, said that he quite 
understood the theory, inwardly 
hoping to carry it into practice 
with the smallest possible delay. 
Then he took Mrs. Crock for a 
cireuit of the room. She danced 
badly, and was a little cross, and 
inclined, as is the wont of bad 
dancers, to blame her partner, and 
soon intimated to Cosmo that she 
thought the moment had arrived 
for a change, which he promptly 
admitted, and left her gazing, with 
her eyes full of vain expectation, 
across the room to Lord Ribston. 
Cosmo had a turn or two with Miss 
Snapsley, and one with Miss Milk- 
ington, and one with another dam- 
sel; and still Lord Ribston mono- 
polised Esmé, either dancing, or 
sitting apart, with her, in apparent- 
ly confidential intercourse — still 
doing so, although the dancing had 
gone on so long that Mrs. Ravenhall 
had already had an interval of rest. 
Mrs. Crock and Cosmo were both 
afflicted; a common sorrow drew 
them together; or, to speak more 
correctly, Mrs, Crock having no one 
else to dance with, signalled to 
Cosmo, and he went to her. 

“ Pray, give me another turn,” 
she said ; “none of these wretches 
will look at me.” 

There was a straightforwardness 
about this which was irresistible, 
and Cosmo complied. When they 
stopped, his partner said, “ I never 
saw anything like this before ; they 
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are all as faithful to each other as if 
they were under a vow to dance with 
no one else. It spoils all the fun.” 

Cosmo fully sympathised «with 
her complaint, though, as a matter 
of fact, the system of change, except 
in so far as Esmé and Lord Ribston 
were concerned, was carried out 
very regularly. They had ‘another 
turn. At its conclusion, the situ- 
ation was unaltered. Mrs, Crock 
glared at the offending couple, and 
then said, with considerable venom, 
“Miss Douglas really ought to know 
better. It is her part to set the 
example. No doubt her present 
temptation is great; still a girl in 
her position ought to know better. 
It is against all etiquette monopolis- 
ing one man in this sort of way.” 

Cosmo felt that it was against all 
etiquette, monopolising one woman 
in this sort of way, but practically 
they were agreed. 

“We really ought to break up 
that téte-d-téte,” said the widow, 
“Let us go and look at them, and 
make them ashamed of themselves.” 

Cosmo made no objection, and 
they went and looked. The man- 
cuvre was, however, on the whole 
abortive. The couple were not 
ashamed ; and though Mrs. Crock 
took her partner twice past them, 
and delivered a broadside of mean- 
ing glances on each occasion, the 
only effect produced was that Rib- 
ston, on receiving the second volley, 
said, sleepily, “The widow looks 
as if she were on the war-path, 
don’t she? She'll have her knife 
into some one soon, I expect.” 

Mrs. Crock then changed her tac- 
tics. “ After all,” she said, “I dare- 
say Miss Douglas is not to blame. I 
suppose she is too unsophisticated 
to know how to get away from Lord 
Ribston ; and he is so lazy he will 
sit still for hours wherever he is 
Herero I do think it would be a 

indness to her if you were to go 
and ask her to dance; besides, it 
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will take the drag off the evening: 
it is dragging dismally now; don’t 
you think so ?” 

Cosmo entirely ggreed with her, 
and did as she suggested. 

“Miss Douglas,” he said, pre- 
senting himself in front of the 
couple, “will you havea turn with 
me now ?” 

“No, no, no!” cried Lord Rib- 
ston; “ Miss Douglas is engaged to 
me—is dancing with me.” 

“Has been,” said Cosmo, laugh- 
ing; “and I am told that there are 
no engagements, and that every one 
dances promiscuously with every 
one, change and change ‘about; [ 
have twice received my congé on 
this principle, and if I have been 
taken back, I quite felt that it was 
asa pis aller. The fact is humbling ; 
still I am entitled to use it in my 
favour now.” 

“No, no!” cried Ribstov, rather 
hotly; “‘my good sir, one don’t 
argufy about such things. It’s a 
matter of choice.” 

“ Well, that is true, of course,” 
said Cosmo; “ and asI could hardly 
expect you to choose to give Miss 
Douglas up, I lay the matter before 
her. May I have one turn, Miss 
Douglas? Think,” he added, laugh- 
ing, “of Mrs. Crock’s disgust, if I 
have to inflict myself a third time 
upon her.” 

“ T shall be delighted,” said Esmé, 
rising. Whereupon Lord Ribston, 
unaccustomed to be thwarted, glared 
furiously at Cosmo, muttered some- 
thing to the discredit of Mrs, Crock, 
and, without so much as a glance 
at that lady, retired to sulk over a 
book at the other end of the room. 

And then Cosmo, dancing with 
Esmé, had his first true experience 
of the poetry of motion, seeming to 
glide through some rare medium of 
existence and movement, apart from 
this gross earth, suspended above it, 
in an atmosphere of melody. 
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After three circuits of the long 
room they stopped, and Cosmo, 
without speaking, looked into 
Esmé’s eyes. There was no tumult 
or trouble in his gaze, only an ex- 
pression of rapt serenity and love 
and happiness, which gave great 
beauty to his always noble but 
often too sombre face. Esmé did 
not turn away her eyes, in which 
there was a look of half-dreamy 
bewilderment and inquiry, 

“Heavenly!” Still looking into 
her eyes, Cosmo uttered the word, 
so that, unconsciously perhaps to 
himself, it had the force of a double 
significance. Esmé made no reply 
for a moment; then she hurriedly 
withdrew her gaze, looked down, 
and said, with a manifest effort to 
return to the commonplace— 

“Yes, I delight in the ‘ Doctrin- 
en;’ and does not Mrs. Ravenhall 
play charmingly ?” 

“Charmingly !” echoed Cosmo ; 
and then there was an abrupt and 
lengthened pause in the conversa- 
tion. Presently the music changed. 
Mrs. Ravenhall now played the 
‘Geliebt und Verloren,’ and, at a 
certain passage of thrilling pathos, 
which all who know that exquisite 
valse will at once identify, Esmé 
and Cosmo turned to each otber, as 
if by a mutual instinct, and, with- 
out any words, again floated away 
together into the mystical realms of 
beatified reverie. 


They came back to the cold world 
of fact; again, but intensified, there 
were the same phenomena—looks 
of rapture meeting looks of shy 
bewilderment, meaningless phrases 
merging in silences full of meaning ; 
all these things being the outward 
and visible signs either of tumul- 
tuous thoughts, vague and indefin- 
able as yet, or of tumultuous thoughts 
fully comprehended, but as yet un- 
utterable. Mrs. Ravenhall, playing 
with her back towards the dancers, 
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little knew what spells she was 
helping to weave with her deft 
fingers, little recked what irony for 
herself there was in every note of 
the music which she made. 

She had looked round once and 
seen Esmé and Cosmo dancing to- 
gether; she had looked round a 
second time, and observed them 
standing in apparently harmless 
silence ; but, on the third investi- 
gation, she beheld them at the mo- 
ment of their arrival from dream- 
land, and detected the perfectly 
frank revelation, which to any in- 
terested on-looker could not have 
failed to be discernible in Cosmo’s 
face. And then the plaint of the 
“Geliebt und Verloren” came to a 
sudden and rather spasmodic ter- 
mination. 

“Esmé !” cried Mrs. Ravenhall, 
“T am so sorry to stop, but my right 
wrist is dreadfully cramped. Would 
you get some kind person to take 
my place? or will you take it your- 
self, dear, for a little? So sorry!” 

Whereupon Esmé ran to the 
piano with an alacrity which rather 
pained Cosmo, and began to play 
with ap energy that had something 
feverish in it, And now, if Cosmo 
had been discreet, he would prob- 
ably have paid Mrs. Ravenhall the 
cheap compliment of asking her to 
dance ; or similarly mollified Mrs. 
Crock, who, like a lioness bereft of 
her cub, was furious with every- 
body and everything; or even har- 
nessed himself to the risky com- 
plexities of Lady Bugles ; or, in fact, 
done anything rather than what he 
did—which was to go and stand at 
the piano and look at the fair per- 
former, not wisely, but too well. 
For Mrs, Ravenhall, sitting with the 
two other malcontents, saw it all, 
and pointed it out to them, and was 
ferociously merry at the expense of 
“ The Foundling,” and said epigram- 
matic things about him, which were 
too good not to be repeated ; and, 
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in short, being now thoroughly con- 
vinced that Cosmo meant mischief, 
and might be mischievous, began 
seriously to mobilise her forces of 
reprisal, 

There was a pause in the music, 
and a conversation took place at 
the piano which looked, in the dis- 
tance, far more serious than it sound- 
ed—and another pause, similarly 
occupied ; and at last Mrs, Ravenhall 
could stand it no longer. 

“ It is dreadfully late, I am sure,” 
she exclaimed ; “and it is quite evi- 
dent that that man has no inte.- 
tion of going.” So saying, she rose 
and went ‘over to Lord Germistoune 
—who had just sustained a series 
of crushing defeats at “Gobang” 
from Dr. Pentacle, his pupil in the 
game, and was rather cross in con- 
sequence—and said that it was 
dreadfully late, and that she, being 
much fatigued, would now say good- 
night, and slip away, without a 
word to the others, so as not to dis- 
turb the revels, Lord Germistoune 
detested (as she knew) late hours, 
and he at once rose and said it was 
time for them all to be in bed. 

“ But,” objected Mrs, Ravenhall, 
“Mr. Glencairn has not gone yet; 
and indeed he looks as if he had 
very little inclination to go.” 

“TI suppose,” said Lord Germis- 
toune, “ he can take a hint. Esmé! 
Esmé! I think, my dear, that will 
be enough of music. Every one is 
tired, and it is time for so many 
fair ladies with bright complexions 
to be in bed.” 

Upon this there was a general 
move ; and Cosmo, at once making 
his adieus to Esmé, said hurriedly, 
and in a low voice— 

“I have to thank you for the 
happiest evening in my life, You 
will not forget the song?” 

“No. I will copy it for you to- 
morrow.” 

“ And when may I hope to get 
it?” 
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“The next time you come here.” 

“T am afraid I am dreadfully im- 
patient. When may I come?” 

“ Whenever you please, Mr. Glen- 
cairn, of course, The song will be 
copied to-morrow morning.” 

“ Good-night; and I wish,” he 
murmured,“ I had words -to thank 
you with.” Then he turned away, 
concentrating, in one long look, all 
his gratitude and love and worship. 
The rest of his adieus were quickly 
made to a cold or hostile company, 
and he left the room accompanied 
by Lord Germistoune, who went, 
less with the air of a host perform- 
ing a hospitable courtesy, than of a 
man uncertain of the honesty of his 
departing guest. 

“T thought,” said Mrs. Raven- 
hall, rubbing her hands and beam- 
ing on the company, as if in con- 
gratulation on their relief from so 
terrible an incubus—“I thought 
that dreadful man was never go- 
ing !” 

“T confess I feared the stupid 
creature was going to be a fixture,” 
echoed Lady Bugles 

“ And neither a useful nor an or- 
mental one,” added Mrs. Crock ; “ he 


talks like a stick, and dances like a- 


oker.” 

“A fellow of that sort is not 
meant to dance,” said Lord Ribston ; 
“and he certainly doesn’t seem to 
know when he’s in the way.” 

This sudden attack upon one ab- 
seht—upon one so quiet and inof- 
fensive to~ others, so gentle and 
chivalrous in manner (she put it 
thus) to herself, so superior to these 
small people—she felt at the mo- 
ment, that they were very very 
small—who were sneering at him, 
roused Esmeé’s generous indignation 
so that her colour rose, and there 
was a flash of dangerous light in her 
eyes. Mrs. Ravenhall continued the 
attack. “I would have saved you 
from him if I could, dear Esmé, but 
I really could not offer to take the 
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piano again, because of my stupid 
wrist, felt for you, however, I 
assure you; I did, indeed—deeply ; 
so did Lady Bugles.” 

“ Deeply, deeply,” moaned Lady 
Bugles. hereupon all the con- 
ventionals sustained a shock to 
their moral and nervous systems, 
for Esmé answered, with much 
spirit— 

“T am afraid you have been 
sadly wasting: your compassion, 
Mrs, Ravenhall. I was in no sort 
of distress, I assure you. Mr. Glen- 
cairn is by far the best dancer I 
ever danced with in my life, to 
begin with; and J certainly think 
him the last person I ever met with 
who could be called stupid. Of 
course that may be because I am 
stupid myself, Still I think so; 
so I have no right to your com- 
passion,”’ ‘ 

Mrs. Ravenhall’s countenance 
changed. Here she found herself, 
for the first time, confronted with 
those characteristics in Esmé' of 
which, as she had told Tom in the 
early days of their association, she 
feared that she beheld the symp- 
toms—her straightforwardness and 
self-reliance and independence of 
conventional considerations, when 
these interfered with what she 
thought was just and generous and 
true. Mrs. Ravenhall’s sense of 
the proprieties was, of course, ter- 
ribly lacerated by what she in- 
wardly called “this exhibition ;” 
but she was far more affected to - 
find that she had made a grave tac- 
tical blunder. - 

“Darling Esmé!” she replied, in 
cooing tones of conciliation, “I 
really thought you looked dismally 
bored ; but now that I know I was 
mistaken, I am penitent for having, 
under a misapprehension, depre- 
ciated your new protégé.” This little 
stab was also dealt with in the same 
thorough style. 

“ Thanks, Mrs. Ravenhall—I am 
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Sure you are; for I am sure you 
know me well enough to know that 
I do not like to hear absent friends 
run down—any more than you 
would yourself.” 

And now, Lord Germistoune re- 
turning, the party broke up, and 
the ladies went to bed. 

But Mrs. Ravenball entered 
Esmé’s room with her, and tried to 
retrieve the error in her tactics by 
another little demonstration against 
Cosmo, 

“You are not vexed with me, 
my love ?” she said, sweetly. 

‘No, dear Mrs. Ravenhall; how 
ean you think so? If I had any 
cause to be so, you have made the 
amende,” 

Then they embraced. 

“ You see, darling,” resumed Mrs. 
Ravenhall, “I naturally thought 
you must be bored with him.” 

“ Why ‘naturally, Mrs. Raven- 
hall ?” 

“Well, unnaturally, dear,” 
laughed Mrs. Ravenhall, with an- 
other kiss; “and perbaps—though, 
of course, here it does not matter in 
the least, not in the very least—I 
was just a little annoyed to see you 
so conspicuous with so hopeless an 
ineligible,—so hopeless that I need 
not, of course, have worried myself, 
if I had only reflected; but if I 
spoke sharply of him, it was only 
out of my love for you. Lam asilly 


CHAPTER 


If Esmé had been brought up 
with the advantages which so many 
girls conventionally educated enjoy 
—that is to say, of being surround- 
ed by female mentors for ever (and 
often prematurely) inculcating the 
precepts of that diplomacy which 
concerns itself about the relations 
between the sexes,—for ever and 
often prematurely harping upon 
matrimony in all the ramifications 
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old goose; but it’s your own fault 
for being so lovable. Now, darling, 
good night. 

“ But what do you mean by ‘con- 
spicuous,’ Mrs, Ravenhall? I don’t 
understand how one is to avoid 
being so, if it is ‘conspicuous,’ to 
take two or three turns of a valse 
with one gentleman in the drawing- 
room of one’s own home. At all 
events, I can’t see that, if that sort 
of thing does make one conspicuous, 
it can do one any harm. Iam sure 
I did the same thing with Mr, Wye- 
dale the other night, and to-night 
with Lord Ribston. Was I con- 
spicuous with them, too? How 
often ought one to change part- 
ners so as to avoid this dreadful 
calamity ?” 


‘*The lady doth protest too much, me- 
thinks,” 


thought Mrs. Ravenhall; but she 
had shot her bolt about Cosmo’s 
ineligibility, which was all she in- 
tended, so she cried gaily, “ You 
shall dance for a hundred or a thou- 
sand turns, darling, with one man 
and with the same man if you 
please, and I shall always vow that 
you are right. I had no idea that 
you could take things au sérieur 
like this, you silly child. Now I 
must go to bed ;” and, with another 
silencing embrace, she escaped in 
flight from further discussion. 


XXVIII. 


of that important subject,—Mrs. 
Ravenhall would not, perhaps, have 
had so much cause to complain of 
Esmé’s loveliness, and Esmé herself 
would have been saved from many 
of the confusions in which she now 


found herself involved. For, in 
addition to the fine arts of “draw- 
ing on,” “discouraging,” “ holding 
in suspense,” and otherwise “ play- 
ing” the suitor, in addition to a 
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correct appreciation of the matri- 
inonial tables of weights and mea- 
sures, she would have had, codified, 
so to speak, and at her fingers’ ends, 
the varions symptoms, in all their 
nuances, which bespeak the presence 
of the.~tender passion. But Lord 
Germistoune was not a likely source 
from whence to derive lore of this 
sort, nor yet was the admirable lady 
who had brought her up from her 
earliest years, and who, in educat- 
ing her young charge, had acted on 
the old-world principle that it was 
_her duty to develop a rational being, 
rather than to construct a marrying 
automaton, And thus it befell that 
the events of to-day and yesterday, 
and a world of new emotions and 
problems arising from them, sud- 
denly confronting this inexperi- 


enced young heart, overwhelmed it 
with a bewilderment inconceivable, 
perhaps, and certuinly laughable, to 
girls her juniors in age, but mould- 
ed, which Esmé certainly was not, 


“to the fashion of these times.” 
Cosmo had interested her from 
the very first; so much will be re- 
membered. There was something 
unusual about him, and his ways of 
life and thought, and even in his 
manner, which touched her ima- 
gination and her sense of the ro- 
mantic, Then the strange revela- 
tion of his troubles had, in the very 
confession of his weakness, not only 
disclosed the nobleness of his as- 
pirations, but thrown a bridge of 
sympathy over the distance which 
separated her from him, intellec- 
tually, as she believed. Nor could 
it fail to touch her that this man, 
whose somewhat proud reserve kept 
him apart from others, had unbent 
for her ; that he bad given to her 
the secret of his moral conflicts, and 
thereby interpreted to her much in 
him that was enigmatical, perhaps 
to every one else. She had felt 
much interest in him during the 
brief period of their first acquaint- 
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anceship; she had constantly re- 
membered him with interest during 
their separation, and perhaps it 
was not merely on Cosmo’s part 
that the feeling of a rapport exist- 
ing between them had grown in the 
interval. She was very happy to 
meet him again ; but since they had 
met—in these two short days— 
what had happened to make him 
no longer the object of a tranquil, 
if of a warm, interest? This per- 
plexed her. She did not con- 
sciously put the question to herself, 
but the a seg which it repre- 
sented was there. What had hap- 
pened? What had happened was, 
that Cosmo had thrown into evi- 
dence before her the full volume of 
his unspoken passion ; that, with- 
out restraint, he had expressed it in 
every look, and implied it in every 
tone, and, even involuntarily, con- 
veyed its declaration through the 
mysterious medium of magnetic 
sympathy. What. had happened 
and what was happening was natur- 
ally producing a change in the char- 
acter of the interest which she felt 
for Cosmo Glencairn. But she was 
perplexed, knowing not the ‘signs 
and symbols of these strange mat- 


‘ters. She tried to formulate her 


impressions and her feelings, “ He 
likes me very much, and | am glad 
that he likes me. I am sure that 
he likes me, because he looks as if 
he were very happy to be with me. 
He said that my song had been al- 
ways ringing in his ears, and that 
he had thought of me very often. 
He thanked me for the happiest 
evening of his life. But why should 
he like me? and why should: he 
have been so happy? I only san 

him that trifling little song. Could 
that make him happy? But I am 
sure that he likes me, and I am 
very happy that he likes me. And 
Iam sure that I like him; and I 
am glad that I said he was my 
friend—because he is my friend,— 
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and defended him against all these 
ill-natured people. What right had 
they to speak of him so? They 
don’t know what he is. If they 
only knew what I know of him, 
they could not speak so. I wonder 
why he likes me more than he did 
at Como !—if he does like me more, 
and I think he does. Yet it is 
only two days! And I wonder why 
I seem to know him so much bet- 
ter, and to like him more, I think 
—I do think—much more—and 
that is so strange, because it is only 
two days! And I wonder if he 
likes many other people much / 
And—but surely I have thought 
enough about him.” ° 

“] wonder, and I wonder, and I 
wonder !”—to this refrain the inno- 
cent young heart explored a laby- 
rinth without a clue; and through 
all her wonderings, the eyes of 
Cosmo haunted her bewilderingly, 
and his sweet, grave smile seemed 
to lead her on; and, though the 
eyes wore not the look of a friend, 
and though that sweet smile was 
not friendship’s smile, yet was the 
ever-recurring conclusion of her 
guileless reverie only this, “I am 
sure that he likes me very much, 


and I am sure that I like him. ' 


And I wonder why it seems so 
strange to-night!” It will be seen 
that she was as ignorant of the 
philosophy of love, as she was un- 
lettered in the science of matri- 
mony ; and that “ ineligibles,” “ con- 
spicuousness,” and so forth, were 
terms of a language which had lit- 
tie meaning for her ear. 

Was Cosmo acting heroically? 
Was_he true to himself ’—to his 
principles !—to his resolution? Let 
us remember that he had decided 
that the only condition on which 
any sort of hope of winning Esmé 
was admissible—even to himself— 
was the achievement of personal 
distinction so complete as to ob- 
literate the stigma on his birth, 

















which seemed at present to place 
a barrier between her and him. 
How, then, could he reconcile with 
this his presence here? or, if that 
were explained away, how could he 
reconcile with it his demeanour to- 
wards her, whom his every look and 
tone wooed with the fervour of a 
master -passion? It must be ad- 
mitted that he could not reconcile 
these things. It must be further 
owned that he did not attempt to 
reconcile them. The casuistry of 
love had gradually levelled his 


pedestal, till now, heroic no more, . 


but altogether human, he moved 
only in obedience to the dictates of 
the divine delirium, and not to 
those of reason. The nearest ap- 
proach to a compromise with his 
own resolve which be had made 
was this—and he soon saw and 
was ashamed of its selfishness,— 
that if, by any means short of an 
éclaircissement, he could assure 
himself of Esmé’s love, then he 
would be satisfied; then he would 
go silently away, and, strong in 
this inspiring certainty, achieve 
that renown whose alchemy, trans- 
muting baseness to nobility, should 
entitle him to approach her worthily. 
But, when this was condemned, he 
sought no substitute; and though 
he was now following his father’s ad- 
vice, he did so unconsciously, aban- 
doning himself upon no principle 
whatever to the swift rushing cur- 
rent of delight, concentrated on 
the present, reckless of the future, 
fearless of all the catastrophes to 
which he might be gliding. 

Alas! there is no defence for him, 
although Esmé’s surpassing charms 
might perhaps be admitted as ex- 
tenuating circumstances of special 
force ; {no defence, save that con- 
tained in the trite old aphorism (old, 
probably, as Love itself) which 
levels the hero with the hind, and 
confounds the simple with the 
sage—" Love conquers all.” 
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Old Davidson would have requir- 
ed the patience of Job to stand the 
various disappointments to which 
Cosmo subjected him. The morn- 
ing after the ball at Dunerlacht 
was as fine as its two predecessors, 
and at last, the keeper thought, 
there would be an end of “non- 
sense” and half-measures. He had 
quite decided in his own mind that 
this morning he would take his 
master over one of the wilder and 
more distant beats, which would 
be less easily and productively shot 
after “the weather broke”—that 
contingency which hangs like a 
nightmare over Scotch keepers. 
Deep, then, was his disgust when, 
in reply to a suggestive message 
which he sent up to Cosmo’s 
bedroom, and by which he craved 
to know “whether the Captain 
would take Craig-Rona that day, or 
content himself with the Kaima,” 
he was informed that the Captain, 
for his content, required neither the 
one nor the other, nor any other 
beat, not being minded to go out at 
all that day. Davidson turned his 
face heavenwards, and raised both 
his arms high in the air, as if callin 
heaven to witness that he washed 
his hands of this squanderer of its 
bounty. “ Maist notawrious!” were 
his only words, as he went sadly 
away. 

The idea of shooting had never 
crossed Cosmo’s mind, because he 
assured himself that it was abso- 
lutely necessary that he should call 
at Dunerlacht that day, as the 
merest matter of etiquette; but, 
independently of that, the song was 
to be ready that morning, and if he 
did not reclaim it at the earliest 
opportunity, would not his indiffer- 
ence .be justly regarded as brutal? 
There was but one obvious answer 
to this ; and, with difficulty restrain- 
VOL. CXXIII.—NO, DCCXLVII. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


ing his impatience till something 
like the canonical hours of visita- 
tion had arrived, he went. He 
went on foot, and he had a delight- 
ful walk, albeit moving at speed; 
for, buoyed up with blessed antici- 
pations, he trode upon air, and beheld 
the outer world by a_ beautifying 
inner light which no cloud veiled. 

The door is reached ; the bell is 
rung; there appears to be a delay 
of about six calendar months; and 
at last a leisurely footman, who has 
obviously been disturbed at a meal, 
aud is still in the act of mastica- 
tion, appears, The insensate being 
seems to be alittle aggrieved, and 
almost to take a malicious pleas- 
ure in delivering his overwhelm- 
ing announcement. Not at home! 
No one: not even Lord Germis- 
toune; not even Mrs. Ravenhall, 
for whom actually, in his desper- 
ation, Cosmo asks! Most of the 
gentlemen have gone shooting, the 
rest, with ali the ladies, have gone 
for a picnic. 

“A picnic !—what! another pic- 
nic !” cried Cosmo, in a tone of such 
frank disapprobation, that it brought 
the rudiments of a grin to the foot-- 
man’s face; and after trying that 
official’s patience by remaining for- 
some time silent and motionless,. 
he woke up, and saying that he- 
would not leave cards, but return to-- 
morrow, went away moving with, 
a crushed and bewildered air, in 
strange contrast to the energy and 
eagerness of his arrival. Slowly and! 
purposely he loitered down the 
glen. The progress of his life was. 
virtually arrested for twenty-four 
hours. The only event worthy of. 
the name, or which could advance 
his history by ever so.short a stage, 
was postponed for that time, and 
the interval—that long and weary. 
interval—must. be. passed in a fever- 
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ish middle state, between dream- 
life and waking consciousness, mon- 
otonous but without repose,—mon- 
otonous from the domination of one 
idea, but of an idea whose fierce 
activity reigned in perpetual tumult. 
Slowly he went down the glen, held 
by love’s attraction within sight of 
Esmé’s home; lingering in the scene 
upon which her beautiful eyes con- 
stantly rested ; making oracles of the 
hills and woods which had mingled 
with her thoughts; seeking associa- 
tion with her in every leaf and 
flower, and indulging in all the 
wild and picturesque fantasies of’ a 
poet-lover’s pantheism. 

Hours passed, and still he lin- 
gered—now down by the river, now 
up among the woods. At last, 
descending to the highroad, where 

it was in the middle of an ascebt, 
he heard the distant sound of wheels, 
and turning, beheld a large carriage 
slowly ascending towards him, It 
was a brake, full of people, and 
blossoming with the bright hues 
ef ladies’ hats and parasols. There 
could be no doubt that this was the 
Dunerlacht party, nor any that they 
would be up with him in about 
three minutes—a limited allowance 
of time wherein to recover one’s 
senses, after a descent from the 
visionary world; and flight to the 
thickets was his first impulse. 

But she must be of the company, 
so that flight was impossible; and 
feeling that it would not do to be 
found mooning and stationary on 
the highroad, he compromised the 
matter by turning back in the 
direction of the castle. 

They gained on him; the sound 
of many voices grew more and more 
distinct ; the breathing of the horses 
was audible above the beating of his 
heart; he drew aside; they were 
abreast; he looked round. And first 
he saw Lord Ribston, who took no 

notice of him ; and then Mrs. Raven- 
hall who sweetly and silently bowed 








to him ; and then—a lowered para- 
sol; and then Lord Germistoune, 
who rolled out his usual formula, 
“How do you do, sir}—how do 
you do?’ and this attracted the 
attention of all, and compelled the 
elevation of the parasol and the 
disclosure of Esmé’s beautiful face, 
made all the more beautiful by a 


‘vivid blush, which it seems almost 


brutal to chronicle, but which, as 
a matter of fact, had been taking 
place for some little time, behind 
the parasol, indeed from the moment 
when her eyes (before all other 
eyes) had caught sight of Cosmo. 
He, keeping pace with the carriage, 
saluted the party comprehensively ; 
and then, crossing to Esmé’s side, 
made special inquiries as to her con- 
dition after the ball, also as to that 
of “ the eternal Mrs. Ravevhall,” who 
sat beside her—all in orthodox form, 
astonishing in a man whose thoughts 
were the merest chaos. 

“T called at the castle this fore- 
noon,” he said, after walking along 
for a little in silence; “but as I 
hope to do so again to-morrow, I 
did not leave my card.” 

“ We shall be at home to-morrow, 
I think,” said Esmé, “ though most 
of the gentlemen will be, of course, 
on the hill.” 

“You cannot be such a devotee 
to sport as your friend Tom, Mr. 
Glencairn. Two days away from 
the hill in succession! that sounds 
very lukewarm—quite surprisingly 
so!” said Mrs. Ravenhall. 

“Oh, I have had so much of 
it in my time—I am no longer a 
ravenous sportsman ; but my keeper 
quite agrees with you, Mrs. Raven- 
hall; he thinks me a monster of 
insensibility. By the by, would 
you kindly say to Tom, that, if he 
cares to go, and will go and shoot 
at Finmore to-morrow, I shall be 
very much obliged to him. If 
some one doesn’t shoot there, I 
don’t know what will happen to 
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old Davidson: I believe he will 
shoot himself. But if Tom ean go, 
he will be appeased. Tom is a 
great hero of his,” 

“Tt can’t be a stratagem,” thought 
Mrs. Ravenhall; “for that wretch” 

Tom had become “that wretch” 
since “the Twelfth”) “could make 
no one take the trouble to scheme 
against him.” Then she said aloud, 
“T will give him your message,” 
speaking glumly, feeling how hard 
it was that this man should come 
and take so naturally to the part 
which all her skill and tactics could 
not get Tom to play with the slight- 
est life or continuity. 

“1 suppose,” she continued, “ Tom 
is to go to your lodge? I suppose 
you will shoot the first part of the 
day with him ?” 

“‘ Unfortunately,” said Cosmo, “ I 
expect that a friend will probably 
arrive from town to-morrow fore- 
noon, and I must be at home to re- 
ceive him. If he should arrive, 
Miss Douglas, may I bring him 
over with me to the castle? He has 
not been in Scotland before, and I 
should like particularly to show him 
so very fine a specimen of the old 
Scotch architecture. He will be 
greatly interested in it.” 

“Pray bring him,” said Esmé; 
“and won’t you come to lunch- 
eon ?” 

“Thanks, I shall be delighted, if 
he arrives in time.” 

“ And then,” she said, “he can 
see all our lions outside and in. 
Papa,” ghe continued, turning to 
her father, who always contrived to 
abstract himself aggressively, by alien 
conversation or otherwise, from any 
sort of intercourse with Cosmo— 
“papa, Mr. Glencairn is perhaps 
going to bring a friend who is much 
interested in architecture” (Phil 


Denwick!) “to see the castle to- 
morrow, and perhaps they will be 
able to come to lunch. Shall you 
be at home ?” 
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“You know, my dear, it is im- 
possible for me, short of a definite 
engagement, to say that I shall cer- 
tainly be at luncheon on any given 
day; but if Mr, Glencairn does us 
the favour to visit the castle with 
his friend, there will be luncheon 
for him whether Iam at home or 
not.” 

And with this somewhat ungra- 
cious ratification, delivered without 
a look at Cosmo, the summit of 
the ascent was reached, the horses 
broke into a trot, and Cosmo was 
again alone with the music of her 
“ wood-bye” ringing in his ears, and 
the ineffable witchery of her smile 
thrilling in every fibre of his heart. 

“So much for the Founputye !” 
said Mrs. Crock; whereat there was 
boisterous merriment all over the 
party. 

“ Who?” said Lord Germistoune. 

“ The Foundling,” repeated Mrs. 
Crock, amid renewed mirth. 

“ And may I ask who the Found- 
ling is?” said his lordship. 

“ That man we have just left be- 
hind. He still looks a little lost, 
doesn’t he ?” 

“ As if he would be the better of 
being found over again? Eh? ha! 
ha! ha!” eried Lord Ribston: 

“ But why do you call him ‘the 
Foundling ? ” asked Lord Germis- 
toune. 

“1? Oh, I don’t know; be- 
cause he is one, I suppose. Didn’t 
some one say so?” said Mrs. Crock. 

“Mrs, Ravevhall knew the peo- 
ple who found him, I believe,” 
said Lady Bugles. 

“ My dear Lady Bugles, how can 
you say so?” said Mrs. Ravenhall, 
aghast at being involved so far be- 
yond what her diplomacy contem- 
plated. 

“In the cart, you know,” sug- 
gested Lady Bugles; but this hazy 
aide-mémoire threw a fresh mist 
over the subject ; for Lord Germis- 
toune cried out impatiently— 
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“Yes, yes; but who found him 
in the cart? that’s what I want to 
know.” 

“Mrs. Ravenhall ” began 
Lady Bugles; and the loud laugh- 
ter of the whole party stopped the 
inquiry for a time. 

“ Indeed I didn’t,” laughed Mrs. 
Ravenhall; “but I said—and it 
just shows how foolish one is to 
say things—that I fancied I had 
heard that there was a sort of sus- 
picion, that there was some little 
mystery about Mr. Glencairn’s birth. 
If I used the word ‘ foundling,’ it 
could, of course, have only been as 
a joke, for I know nothing about it.” 
. “Hum!” said Lord Germistoune, 
delighted to scent something to 
Cosmo’s disadvantage; “this is 
mysterious; you don’t know what 
Kis origin is?” 

“No,” said Mrs, Ravenhall; “I 
cannot say that I do.” 

“And your brother does not 
know ?” 

“T should suppose not.” 

“Oh, then, he may be a found- 
ling after all. There is no smoke 
without fire. Now, Mrs. Raven- 
hall, does it not occur to you that 
there is a slight recklessness in all 
this, on your brother’s part—I 
think 1 may say an unpardonable 
recklessness—in introducing, right 
and left, a man he knows nothing 
of? Wyedale should not have 
done this. I must speak to him 
about it. I am distinctly disap- 
pointed in Wyedale,” 

“But, dear Lord Germistoune,” 
said Mrs. Ravenhall, beginning to 
get alarmed, “did Tom introduce 
him to you?” 

“J—I apprehend so. Well, let 
me recollect; perhaps not precise- 
ly, but practically, your brother was 
his voucher. Now Wyedale takes 
upon himself a heavy responsibil- 
ity. Wyedale doesn’t know what 
he may be answering for. At this 
rate Wyedale may find himself 





standing sponsor for crime, even, 
—what ?” 

But now the matter was getting 
much too serious, and Mrs. Raven- 
hall was obliged absolutely to dis- 
pel the mist, as far as in her lay, 
not only for Tom’s sake, but for 
her own, as the launcher of the 
unfortunate epithet. “My dear 
Lord Germistoune,” she said, “ you 
are altogether mistaken; Tom and 
Mr. Glencairn have been friends 
since their childhood—at school, at 
college, and in society. Mr. Glen- 
eairn is perfectly well known in 
society. He has been in the army; 
he is received everywhere: His 
uncle, Colonel Wildgrave, was ex- 
tremely well known in London. 
This nephew of bis inherited his for- 
tune and his social position. You 
are really taking the matter far, far 
too much aw grand sérieux ; and 
all because I can’t say that I know 
Mr. Glencairn’s origin; or rather, 
because of this comical mistake of 
Lady Bugles.” 

There was really nothing to be 
said after this; but Lord Germis- 
toune had taken kindly to the 
“foundling” theory, and parted 
with it unwillingly. Besides which, 
when he had boiled up to the pitch 
of the didactic and the awful, he 
could not be expected to boil down 
again all in a moment. He re- 
marked, therefore, that that was, 
no doubt, all very satisfactory and 
very true, so far; but, for his part, 
he thought Wyedale was bound 
“to probe the mystery,”;—for he 
adhered tenaciously to the existence 
of a mystery. Then, apropos, he 
related an anecdote of a ticket-of- 
leave man, who had been recently 
going about in London society as a 
foreign nobleman. “So,” he con- 
cluded (and thus perversely suggest- 
ing a possible connection between 
Cosmo and the ticket-of-leave class), 
“we can never be too careful. I 
shall certainly speak to Wyedale.” 
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This he accordingly did, in the 
drawing-room, before dinner. 

“T wish, Wyedale, to ask you 
something.” 

“Not a conundrum, my lord, I 
hope?” said Tom, gaily. 

“Not a conundrum,” said his 
lordship, in a tone which discour- 
aged levity, “though it concerns 
what appears to be somewhat enig- 
matical. There was a good deal of 
discussion to-day, in the carriage, 
about your friend Mr. Glencairn, 
and my curiosity is piqued about 
him. Ahem! Lady Bugles and 
Mrs. Crock appeared to have the 
impression that he was—ahem !—a 
foundling.” 

Here Tom burst into an extra- 
vagant fit of laughter, which could 
not be quenched for some time, 
and during which Lord Germis- 
toune began to stiffen palpably about 
the neck, and to loo 
aquiline, 

“This seems to amuse you, ” he 
said, grimly. 

# Oh, yes, indeed it does; and I 
beg your pardon,” gasped Tom, with 
the tears running down his cheeks. 
“T must tell Cosmo. It is the awful 
dignity of his face, when he hears 
his origin, that I am thinking of, 
and that kills me. A foundling ! 
ha! ha! ha! Capital! Lady 
Bugles, you deserve a medal.” 

“ Bat——” Lady Bugles began, 
in remonstrance. 

“The whole thing, Tom,” said 
Mrs. Ravenhall, eagerly, ‘‘ was sim- 
ply a misunderstanding arising from 
my beieg unable to say exactly 
what Mr. Glencairn’s origin is ; 
the word ‘ foundling ’ was simply 
a little joke o% Lady Bugles’s—or 
—or some one else’s—it doesn’t 
matter who.” 

Lady Bugles was astounded to 
find herself being shoved deeper 
and deeper into the “foundling” 
imbroglio ; but she never could get 
a chance of righting herself. 


dangerously - 


“Tf you will allow me to say, 
Wyedale,” said his lordship, with 
his ears well back, in resentment 
at having the word taken out of 
his mouth,—* if you will allow me 
to say—what I would have said 
some time ago, #f I had been per- 
mitted,—there was no serious ques- 
tion as to his being a—ahem !—a 
foundling. That, 1 believe, was 
admitted to be a pleasantry which 
Lady Bugles allowed herself. But 
leaving that aside, I venture to say, 
and I venture to repeat, that there 
is a certain recklessness in answer- 
ing socially for a man about whom 


there is amystery. You understand 
me {” 

“ Certainly ; but where is the 
mystery ?” 


“ About this friend of yours.” 

“There is no mystery about 
him.” 

“No!” 

“* None whatever. 
him all my life.” 

“ But his family ?” 

“ Well, I knew his uncle—capital 
fellow his uncle! tipped Cosmo’s 
friends with a catholic hand; and 
his aunt too—a capital specimen of 
the aunt—and m 

“ Yes, yes, yes, Wyedale ; but had 
your friend a father of his own / 
and if so, who was he ?” 

“ You asked me that, I remember, 
once before, Lord Germistoune ; and 
Ican only say, what I said before, 
that he not only had, but has a 
father, though I don’t happen to 
know him. After all, there’s no- 
thing mysterious in that. I don’t 
know everybody’s father. Very 
glad I don’t. Fathers, as a rule, 
are a mistake. Present company 
alwa s honourably excepted.” 

hen,” said Lord Germistoune, 
“T suppose we must give him the 
benefit of the doubt. We must 
conclude that Lady Bugles’s jest 
had no serious foundation.” 

“There’s no doubt about Cosmo 


I have known 
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Glencairn,” cried Tom, heartily ; 

“and no mystery except that he 

is a mysteriously good fellow to be 

going about loose nowadays; and 

Lady Bugles must have dreamt 
” 


“But” cried Lady Bugles, “I 
nevér P 

Here, however, dinner was 
announced, and the conversation 
was broken off, Lord Germistoune 
perversely nourishing a sort of 
hazy, half -belief that there was 
something amiss about Cosmo's 
antecedents, and that Lady Bugles 
could unfold a tale, if she only 
chose to do so. So that this one 
little spiteful word of Mrs. Raven- 
hall's, let slip in a moment of un- 
diplomatic vexation, was near pro- 
ducing a dangerous commotion with- 
out doing anything to further: her 
views—indeed, probably much the 
reverse. For the abuse of the absent 
—even of the absent unknown—is 
always distasteful to a generous na- 
ture ; and Esmé was beginning to 
think that there was a general dispo- 
sition to attack, and decry Mr. Glen- 








cairn, whom she knew and—ana 
respected ; and what the effect of 
this upon her feelings towards 
Cosmo might be, it is unnecessary 
to discuss. It may be mentioned, 
however, that the same evening, 
when Tom Wyedale was making 
one of his light cynical speeches 
as to the general inexpediency and 
hollowness of human friendship, 
she said to him with great warmth, 
“ No, Mr. Wyedale, I am sure you 
don’t think so, because you don’t 
turn your back upon absent friends ; 
and I can easily forgive your 
theories when your practice is— 
is what I admire.” Tom opened 
his eyes: he had forgotten all 
about the Cosmo episode, and 
merely said, “I’m so glad you’re 
glad I’m admirable ;” but, after 
all, he was entitled to some credit 
for disappointing Lord Germis- 
toune’s palpable prejudice, when 
we recollect that the great bulk of 
the “ mixed shooting” was still un- 
exhausted, and that the “ Three 
Kimmers” were a certainty for him, 
in any case. 


CHAPTER XXX, 


On bis return bome Cosmo found 
a telegram from Phil Denwick, 
announcing that he would leave 
town that night, and be at Finmore 
on the following forenoon ; and on 
the fellowing forenoon Phil made 
his appearance accordingly. He 
was a very different-looking in- 
dividual from the shabby lounger 
whom his friend had so recently 
found on the brink of the abyss, 
and rescued with so much promp- 
titude; and as Cosmo recognised 
that the true cheery ring had come 
baek to his voice, and saw the old 
light sparkling again in his merry 
eyes, he felt a thrill of pure uneelf- 
ish happiness, which, as he said to 
himself, was the best return his 





money had brought him for many 
along day. 

“ Here you are, old Phil!” he 
cried heartily, as his friend drove up ; 
“ awfully good of you to come !” 

“ Here I am, Cosmo, with com- 
mercial promptitude and despatch 
—also as per invoice, wired. I 
didn’t lose a single train, you see.” 

“ No, that was right. The grouse 
want shooting, and the sooner they 
get it the better. gone in ; have 
you breakfasted, and can you hold 
on till Juncheon ?” 

“ Breakfasted ! yes—and I can 
hold on till midnight. I say, what 
a glorious country ! what air! what 
scenery !” 

“ Yes, and I am glad you have 
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it so fine for your first experi- 
ence.” 

“ Fine! it’s heavenly.” Then he 
went on with his old boyish eager- 
ness, “And I’ve already seen 
grouse ! grouse upon the wing! A 
covey of fourteen actually raced 
with the train—kept up with it 
too. It was a thrilling spectacle 
for a Cockney sportsman. It quite 
set me trembling all over. By 
the by, what queer fellows your 
Scotch second-class passengers seem 
to be! I playfully confided my 
agitation about the grouse to a fel- 
low-traveller. He looked me all 
over very carefully for about two 
minutes, and then said, judicially, 
‘A rack’n ye'll be easy fley’t!’ 
which, whatever he may _ have 
meant, seemed inconsequent, and 
to a foreign ear has a truculent 
sound, has it not ?”’ 

“What did you say to him?” 
asked Cosmo, laughing. 

“Say to him? Oh! I said, that 
for the matter of that, I fancied I 
was pretty well able to take care of 
my skin—which seemed to puzzle 
him, for he shut up. But then 
another fellow stood in, and shout- 
ed at me what might have been a 
war-cry, and which sounded * like 
‘ Whaur-i-ye-fae,’ and kept shout- 
ing it at me over and over again, 
and louder each time, till at 
last it was a regular bellow, 
‘WHAUR-I-YE-FAE?’ I told 
him that he might howl away till 
he was blue in the face, but that if 
he expected to get a rise out of me 
he was mistaken ; and that choked 
him off too, but he seemed pretty 
savage. They appear to be a rum 
lot. I say, old boy, you’re looking 
awfully thin. What have you been 
about? Taking it out of yourself 
on the hill ?” 

“ No, not too much; haven’t had 
time yet. But tell me all about 
yourself, Phil.” 


Then, as they walked about the , 


garden, Phil gave his friend an 
account of his educational progress, 
and made him laugh with several 
funny stories about Mr. Hopper in 
his capacity of commercial mentor, 
and the compliments which Mr. 
Hopper paid his disciple, and the 
“ prodigious trading instinct” which 
he had discovered him to possess ; 
and rattled away in his exuberant 
vein till he had exhausted the 
topic, and then said— 

“Now, Cosmo, I’m not a bit 
tired. Is there any just cause why 
we should not go out and have a 
shoot this afternoon? Splendid 
day ! pity to waste it!” 

Whereupon Cosmo blushed and 
explained that they were engaged 
to lunch at Dunerlacht Castle, and 
looking at his watch, said that they 
must start in twenty minutes; so 
that if Phil wished to freshen him- 
self up a little after his journey, 
now was the time. Then Phil’s 
face fell as he begged off, swearin 
that he abhorred castles, and abomi- 
nated society, and would rather stay 
behind, and enter himself with the 
grouse. He was overruled, how- 
ever, and of course carried off. 

“ You are supposed,” said Cosmo, 
as they drove along, “to be going 
expressly to lionise the castle, and 
to be deeply interested in architec- 
ture ; so mind you be interested.” . 

“ All right,” said Phil. “ Who 
does the place belong to ?” 

“ Lord Germistoune.” 

“ Never heard of him.” 

“You'd better not let him know 
that. He is rather a dangerous old 
gentleman. In fact, generally speak- 
ing, you had better be very care- 
ful.’ 

“Oh, hang it; Cosmo! you speak 
as if I were going into the witness- 
box, You'd better let me down, 
and T’ll go back to the grouse. 
Remember I don’t know the ways 
of the country.” 

“Don’t be alarmed, Phil. All 
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you've got to do, is to be very 
amiable—which comes natural to 
you.” 

“TI see; employ the soothing 
system ; agree with everything he 
says.” 

“That,” said Cosmo, laughing, 
“will certainly be the safest plan.” 

“All right; even if he says 
‘ whaur-i-ye-fae,’ I shall say that that 
exactly represents my view of the 
matter, and that the sentiment does 
him credit. I would rather have 
tackled the grouse, though.” 

“You shall tackle them to-mor- 
row, to your heart’s content.” 

They arrived rather late, and 
lancheon was already in progress. 
The party was not in strong force. 
Some departures had taken place, 
and most of the gentlemen were on 
the hill. Lord Germistoune was, 
however, present, and his capricions 
temper appeared to be in unusually 
good order. Things looked prom- 
ising. Cosmo found a seat near 
Esmé, and Phil was installed beside 
her father. 

Phil was one of those lucky 
fellows who prepossess most people 
they come across, even the most 
dissimilar people. He had _ that 
frank simplicity of manner and ex- 
pression, which is the charm of 
children, and _ irresistible in the 
grown up, when, as in Phil’s case, 
combined with intelligence and 
geniality. At present he showed 
to great advantage, for he was 
brimming over with the happiness 
of reaction, and as fresh and eager 
as a schoolboy out for his holiday. 
Even Lord Germistoune, notwith- 
standing the auspices under which 
Phil was his guest, soon unbent, 
and became very civil and even 
cordial; and it was fortunate that 
Phil knew nothing of the relations 
between his introducer and his host, 
so that he was quite unconstrained, 
and had only a humorous recollec- 
tion that it was his duty to coincide 





with his lordship’s opinions upon 
things in general. 

“Your first visit to Scotland, 
Mr. Fenwick, I believe?” said Lord 
Germistoune, after he had quite 
thawed down. : 

“T am ashamed to say that it is,” 
said Phil, “though I won’t say 
that I am sorry, for I am enjoying 
all the pleasures of a first experi- 
ence, and they are very great. This 
is a glorious country !” 

“] think that we may consider it 
a glorious country.” 

“T would give anything to have 
a property here.” 

“Ah! that is a different ques- 
tion: that is a very prevalent feel- 
ing. Our land is very much sought 
after in the market,—offensively 
so.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“ Hucksters from Manchester are 
always on the watch—the harpies! 
They bid anything for land in this 
quarter.” 

“Ah! I’m not surprised at that,” 

“They swoop on us like vultures, 
with their ill-gotten gains.” 

“ And purchase the land ?” 

“And mob out people who aré 
entitled to be landholders. The 
whole of the neighbouring parish 
of Auchinfeoch has recently been 
acquired by a huckster.” 

“Really! From Manchester?” 
asked Phil, sympathetically. 

“From Manchester; of the name 
of Runnicles—which might account 
for almost anything. I flatter my- 
self Mr. Runnicles knows very dis- 
tinetly the view 1 take of his con- 
duct.” 

“You resented the purchase as— 
as an intrusion !” 

“T resented it, sir, as a scandal- 
ous abomination. How would you 
like to have German Jews walking 
about in kilts in your district?” 

“It would be highly unpleasant, 
of course,” said Phil, stifling his 
laughter with great difficulty. 
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“Unpleasant! It’s enough to 
demoralise the whole district. You 
are comparatively exempt from such 
pests in the south. I presume, 
however, you are what in England 
is called from ‘the North’? There 
is no mistaking your name; it has 
the true Border ring.” 

“Still, Lord Germistoune, I am 
not a Borderer,” 

“Not perhaps immediately, but 
certainly of Border lineage.” 

“T am not aware of it.” 

“Oh, but there is no question 
about it. I interest myself in fam- 
ily history, and your name is simply 
a corruption from ‘Of ‘Alnwick ? 
drop the ‘O’ and you get Falnwick 
and Fenwick.” 

“But, you have mistaken my 
name, Lord Germistoune, which is 
not Fenwick, but Denwick.” 

“ Ah, really! Well, but my dear 
sir, is it not obvious to you that 
they are the same? Denwick is 
simply d’Alnwick, so that you 
don’t get away from the Border, nor 
from the Fenwicks, It only throws 
you a stage further back, and proves 
you to be a Fenwick and a Borderer 
of the oldest and most inveterate 
description. I am never at fault in 
such matters. - Your family posses- 
sions are not in that district, how- 
ever ?” 

“No,” said Phil, thinking that, 
if anything, be was for the time a 
Highland proprietor, all his worldly 
possessions being contained in a 
battered old portmanteau now at 
Cosmo’s lodge. “No, but I should 
be happy to re-establish that sort 
of connection with the Border.” 

“There may be openings there. 
I understand you are greatly inter- 
ested in architecture. Any building 
projects in view at your own place ?” 

“The old fellow is determined 
to make a swell of me,” thought 
Phil, as he laughed, and disclaimed 
both place and project. 

“Only an abstract lover of the 
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art? Wells I shall be happy to 
show you our old house. ere is 
a bit which goes back certainly to 
the twelfth, some say the eleventh 
century. I shall be pleased to get 
the opinion of an expert.” 

Phil was a good deal puzzled by 
the unexpected consideration which 
he was receiving; but fhe explana- 
tion was very simple. Lord Ger- 
mistoune was, as we have amply 
seen, a man of sudden personal pre- 
judices—violent and unreasonable 
for, or against, their objects, Fair 
examples of his system were to be 
found in the cases of Cosmo Glen- 
cairn and Tom Wyedale respective- 
ly; and Phil Denwick was fortun- 
ate enough to share the happier ex- 
periences of the latter. Hence this 
complaisant garrulity, and this 
mysterious imputation of pedigree, 
property, and. lore; which were 
merely so many ways of expressing 
that his lordship fancied him, and 
therefore assumed him to possess the 
advantages to which a man thus 
distinguished was entitled, accord- 
ing to the fitness of things, 

Meantime, at the other end of 
the table, there was no great flow of 
conversation. The talking men of 
the party were on the moor; many 
of the ladies only took the trouble 
to talk when the right men were 
present. Esmé was somewhat silent 
and constrained; conversation Jan- 
guished and flickered; and Cosmo 
felt a certain chill creep over his 
spirit. He began to feel that coming 
to luncheon had been a mistake—the 
meal had better have been omitted. 
After divers flashes of silence, Mrs. 
Ravenhall, who had made gallant 
efforts to keep things going, at last 
said, pettishly— 

“ How deadly-lively we all are to- 
day! I wish these tiresome men 
would sometimes stay at home and 
amuse us,” 

“If it were only for a change,” 
moaned Lady Bugles. 
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“Some of them are coming back 
early to play lawn-tennis,” said Mrs. 
Crock. 

“T should be sorry to count upon 
that,” said Lady Bugles, who watch- 
ed for Mrs. Crock. 

“Ob, but it’s a promise!” 

“T wouldn’t give much for their 

romises.” 

“Very likely not; but my faith 
is stronger than yours. I suppose 
faith depends a good deal upon ex- 
perience.” With which trump it 
was felt that Mrs. Crock took the 
trick frem her ladyship, who had 
not long ago figured disastrously 
in a rather racy breach of promise 
case. 

“Well, what are we to do this 
afternoon?” said Miss Hungerford 
Snapsley. 

“Tm going sketching,” 
Miss Milkington. 

“‘Sir, she said—sir, she said, 
hummed Miss Snapsley; “ but that 
won’t amuse ws.” 

“And I shan’t amuse you by 
writing letters, of which I have a 
bushel to get through,” said Mrs. 
Ravevhall. “Why not play lawn- 
tennis en attendant? I daresay Mr. 
Glencairn will help you.” 

She now saw the necessity of being 
more circumspect in her measures 
as to Cosmo; and besides it is 
obvious that a man who. means 
mischief can do less of it when 
panting at lawn-tennis than in 
quieter aspects. 

“T shall be delighted,” said 
Cosmo. 

“Till the others come,” said 
Mrs. Crock, quickly, and added, 
“ because when they do, it’s a fixed 
match, you know. Perhaps your 
friend plays ?” 

“Oh yes, he does.” 

“Very well, then, I will take 
you, and we'll challenge Miss 
— and your friend.” 

hen they went out, however, 
Lord Germistoune, finding Phil a 
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- sympathetic peg on which to hang 








his prose, claimed him for his prey, 
and carried him off for lionising 
purposes; so one of the “ cripples” 
was taken instead ; and another set 
was made up by Miss Snapsley, 
who had, however, to content her- 
self with the same unsatisfactory 
personnel, 

“T can’t play very long,” said 
Esmé, “because I have promised 
to take Miss Milkington to her 
sketching-ground.” 

“How you sacrifice yourself to 
that creature!” said Mrs, Raven- 
hall, beaming approval, however. 

Then the game took place, but it 
was a hollow affair, Cosmo and Mrs. 
Crock being both experts, and Esmé 
unable to support the heavy handi- 
capping of the “ cripple.” 

Other games were played, the 
“cripple” being tried in every 
combination, but with the same re- 
sults; and when it was beginning 
to get a little hopeless, joy suddenly 
flashed into the face of Mrs. Crock, 
for Lord Ribston and two other 
“nice” men falsified the predictions 
of Lady Bugles by appearing on 
the scene. 

“They sent whisky instead of 
brandy, and forgot soda altogether,” 
explained Ribston, with his usual 
candour, “so we were obliged to 
come home. But now that we’ve 
refreshed, we’re on for a match. 
Miss Douglas, you and I against 
Mrs. Crock and Berkeley.” 

“Oh, that isn’t the match, Lord 
Ribston ! it was you and I against 
Miss Snapsley and Captain Berke- 
ley.” 

‘‘ That isn’t a law of the Swedes 
and Prussians, is it ?”’ 

“ J can’t play, Lord Ribston; I 
have another engagement,” said 
Esme. 

Whereat the noble lord, who 
had descended the mountain partly 
for her sake, though mainly for the 
brandy, was mightily disgusted, 
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and was not at all a pleasant part- 
ner for the widow Crock. 

“Tam afraid I must say ‘ good- 
bye’ now, Mr. Glencairn,” said Esmé, 
“T have kept poor Miss Milkington 
waiting so very long.” 

This was terrible! Cosmo had 
hardly exchanged a word with her 
during the whole visit; so he took 
heart of grace, and said— Will 
you think me too importunate /— 
but I daresay you have forgotten 
all about it—the song——” 

“Oh, indeed I have not for- 
gotten it; it is copied, and if you 
care to have it now, I will give it 
you. Will you come up to the 
house, or shall I send it down to 
you here ?” 

“Pray let me go to the house,” 
said Cosmo, eagerly. ‘“ How very 
good of you to remember it !” 

“Oh no,” said Esme. “I pro- 
mised, and though I have rather 
repented of my promise, I am going 
to keep it, of course.” 

“But why have you repent- 
ed ?” 

She did not answer for a moment, 
and then said, “I never meant any 
one to know anything about it, and 
—and I don’t know why I told 
you—and I think—you know there 
is really nothing in the song—and 
so it seems absurd to give it to 
any one.” 

Cosmo felt an indescribable re- 
straint; and when he said that 
there was much in the song, and 
that he should value it very highly, 
the words sounded, even to himself, 
dry and chilly. 

They walked to the house in 
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silence; and when they reached the 
door, Esmé begged him to wait 
while she went up and fetched the 
copy. Presently she returned, ac- 
companied by Miss Mi!kington, and 
presented him with the song, say- 
ing, “You will keep my secret,” 
and then checked his raptures 
which threatened to break out, by 
adding, with a laugh, to Miss Milk- 
ington, “ You don’t know what a 
confession of guilt I have been 
making to Mr, Glencairn !” 

“Tell me about it,” said Miss 
Milkington, lackadaisically ; “I do 
so like to hear about guilt !” 

And this made both Esmé and 
Cosma laugh, and the cloud rose a 
little. 

“T wonder where my friend has 
hidden himself?” said Cosmo. 

“T think,” said Esmé, “it is 
quite certain that papa has taken 
him to the ruin. No one escapes 
the ruin.” 

“Are you going in that direc- 
tion ?” 

“Yes, we are. Miss Milkington 
wishes to sketch the Fall from a 
point in that quarter.” 

“ Then may I be allowed to place 
myself under your guidance, so far? 
I must go and look for Lord Ger- 
mistoune and Denwick.” 

“Oh, certainly; but would you 
not rather stay and play lawn-tennis 
till your friend returns ?” 

“No,” said Cosmo. “I can play 
tennis any day, but I can’t walk 
with a composer and an artist any 
day.” 

“ Hush!” said Esmé, laughing. 
“Remember.” 


CHAPTER XXXI 


They wound up the hillside, 
through the woods, by a path 
which was unfortunately so narrow 
that they were obliged to move in 
single file, in which formation, with 





the strong non-condactor of Miss 
Milkington’s person interpolated be- 
tween Esmé and himself, Cosmo 
felt that he might as well be pro- 
menading alone on the other side 
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of the glen. But, after about ten 
minutes of silent pilgrimage, they 
diverged by another path to the 
right, and, again descending, came 
upon an open plateau, where they 
halted. Far beneath them, the 
river was just escaping from the 
eddies of the Fall; over against 
them, on a higher level, it made its 
first leap towards the abyss; and 
higher still, ivy-bound, and en- 
circled by a few ancient and 
writhen trees, the venerable keep 
seemed mournfully to contemplate 
its impending doom in the anguish 
of the caldron down below. 

The great and solemn sound of 
the waters lent a fitting voice to 
the weird sublimity of the scene. 

For a moment they all contem- 
plated the grand coup d’eil without 
speaking; but Miss Milkington, 
who was a sketcher, and not an 
artist, rather impatiently broke the 
silence, and clamoured for her 
“point of view”’—the point of 
view whence as much as possible 
of the scene could be utilised and 
condensed into her caricature. 

Esmé took her away some little 
distance, placed her in position, set 
her to work, and. then, returning to 
Cosmo, said—“If you think you 
have time, and don’t object to a 
scramble, you can get down from 
here to the level of the river, where 
there is a splendid view of the Fall. 
But I warn you that the path, which 
is known as ‘Jacob’s Ladder,’ is 
difficult; still, if you care to ven- 
ture it, I will show you where to 
begin the descent.” 

As there seemed no prospect of 
angelic society on the descent, 
Cosmo felt that he had better 
adhere to the heavenward end of 
the “Ladder,” so excused himself 
on the plea of time. 

“How,” he asked, “can I get 
round, and up, from this to the 
ruin ?” 

Esmé described the route, which 
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was rather intricate, but Cosmo 
feigned stupidity with great suc- 
cess; and after many attempts to 
make him understand, she desisted, 
laughingly, and said— 

“T see you have no bump of 
locality, and would inevitably lose 
yourself, so I will take you to a 
point, after which you can’t make 
a mistake.” 

This was, of course, exactly what 
Cosmo had been scheming for, and 
they started. «He was resolved to 
break down from the first the sort 
of constraint which seemed threat- 
ening to rise between them, so he 
forced himself, with an effort, to 
talk fluently. 

“We seem destined,” he said, 
“to meet ‘on the heights,’ and to 
meet in wonderful scenery.” 

“ Youare thinking of Lake Como, 
and that lovely walk behind the 
Villa Bianca ?” 

“Yes; I got quite a new view of 
the lake by that walk; I never 
really knew its beauties before.” 

“T think it is the most beautiful 
view I know of the lake.” 

“ And I have got quite a new view 
of the Erlacht Fall to-day.” 

“T think here, too, we are for- 
tunate, and have the best of it be- 
side us,” 

“So that I have to thank you for 
twice ‘lifting the veil.’ ” 

“Or rather, for the humble fact 
of living behind the veil in these 
two cases. What a different scene 
this is!” 

“Yes,” said Cosmo, “and how 
characteristic of the two countries! 
There, there was nothing hard, or 
sharp, or obtrusive; hundreds of 
beauties, of different kinds, lay 
around us, but diffused, and dis- 
posed in a sort of easy, languid 
grace, so that nothing was insisted 
upon. Here it is all concentration, 
eagerness, energy—like the national 
character. It is a battle. Look at 
the malignant fury of the waters; 
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the rocks are the very picture of 
stern and cruel resolution, and these 
sombre woods and that sad old ruin 
can be nothing but the grim spec- 
tators of the tragedy. Everything 
is forced upon you; you can’t forget 
it for an instant, for the roar of the 
water cries everlastingly, ‘Come 
and see our combat!” 

“ And which do you like best ?” 

“Like you, I have my moods, 
and every mood has a different pref- 
erence.” 

Esmé looked up and laughed. 
“How,” she asked, “ do Sere, ae 
that I have moods?” 

“Do you forget that I am a clair- 
voyant? Don’t you remember our 
conversation about the picture the 
other night? or rather, do you think 
I forget our conversation on the last 
walk I had with you?” 

“Oh, Mr. Glencairn, do tell me 
more about the Sassoferrato pic- 
ture !” 

Cosmo, nothing loath, complied, 
and there ensued a long conversation 
of dialogue and dissertation which, 
lightly floating over a hundred sub- 
jects, extracted from each some 
subtle implication of Cosmo’s love 
and homage. 

Conversations of the sort are apt 
to be engrossing, so it is not won- 
derful that Miss Milkington came 
to be forgotten, and that, without 
observation on either side, Esmé 
ended in being Cosmo’s guide all 
the way to the ruin. Recalled by 
reaching it, she was for hurrying 
back at once, but Cosmo suggested 
that now she was here, a few min- 
utes more or less could make no 
difference, and assured her laugh- 
ingly that, since her father and 
Phil were not visible, he gravely 
mistrusted his unaided bump of 
locality to guide him back again. 
So she consented to remain for a 
few minutes, during which they 
explored the old castle and its pre- 
cincts, 





“This takes one very far back 
into the old world,” said Cosmo. 

“T think,” replied Esmé, “about 
six hundred years.” 

“Tt has always been in your 
family, I suppose ?” 

“Yes,” said Esmé; “or rather, 
it has always come back to us, for 
it has been confiscated four or five 
times—which shows that we have’ 
not been a well-conducted race, does 
it not?” 

“Or rather, it shows that you 
have not been a neutral race. It 
shows that your ancestors have been 
mixed up (which every one knows) 
with the history of the country, and 
helped to make it. To me there is 
something most enviable in such a 
descent.” 

“Do you think it so very envi- 
able?” 

“Perhaps because I do not pos- 
sess it,” 

Esmé, with all the innuendos 
about Cosmo’s birth so fresh in her 
recollection, involuntarily betrayed 
her interest by something like a 
start. 

“No,” Cosmo continued, “I 
won’t give that as my reason, for I 
am convinced of its real advantages, 
I think that ancient and honourable 
birth must be a great incitément to 
nobility of life, and a great help in 
reaching it. The man who pos- 
sesses it must feel an inspiration 
when he looks into the past. The 
past must have a special voice for 
him, to encourage and warm him. 
It is impossible that he can forget 
that his fame or dis-fame affects a 
grand series of traditions and not 
merely himself. If he has any 
loyalty or reverence in his nature, 
he can’t help feeling that he is the 
latest link in a chain of pure nietal, 
and that he must not be the first to 
debase it.” 

“Tf every one felt so, how noble 
nobility would be !” said Esmé. 

“But depend upon it, that if 
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vast numbers did not feel so in 
some degree, nobility would be 
much less noble than it is. I do 
not possess it, but I can see its 
value. For a man like me; of brief 
and obscure pedigree, the past has 
no special voice appealing to the 
reverence or the romance of his 
character; there is no accumulated 
force of traditions to propel him. 
He must rely on himself alone. 
Like the more fortunate, he has, of 
course the supreme inducements to 
lead a noble life; but they have a 
host of minor ones which touch 
human nature very attractively, and 
help it, and add something of the 
picturesque to duty,” Cosmo paused 
for a moment, and then added— 
“Therefore, I envy the fortunate 
people who possess it.” 

Esmé said, “ No doubt, if looked 
on as you look on it, it would be a 
very ennobling thing; but if one 
does not require. such incitements 
—and Iam sure you do not—I do 
not see that there is much to regret 
in the want of a long pedigree; it 
is only a romantic sentiment—pro- 
vided, of course, one is of gentle 
birth.” 

“ And what constitutes that ?” 

“Mr. Glencairn, surely you know 
better than I.” 

“No, I don’t, Miss ‘Douglas—in- 
deed I don’t. I wish I did. Do 
you suppose that J am of gentle 
birth ?” 

Esmé looked terribly confused, 
and changed colour and said—* Of 
course, Mr. Glencairn. How can 
you ask such‘a question ?” 

“Because I have grave doubts 
about my own case. You shall 
have it before you. I am well- 
born—extremely well-born, on the 
mother’s side; on the father’s, my 
pedigree is untraceable after three 
generations, There may be sur- 
mises, but I have no right to think 
of my pedigree except as absolutely 
a blank beyond that limit. Now, 


how do I stand? Is that enough? 
Am I of gentle birth?” 


‘ Esmé half smiled at his vehe- | 


mence. “IJ should think,” she said, 
“that no one could deny it; for it 
cannot matter on which side the 
ancient descent is, and the worst 
side is—is” (she was thinking of 
its remoteness from the disgrace 
alleged by the foundling story) 
“respectable. You must be very 
difficult to satisfy.” 

“Tt is enough?” repeated Cosmo 
—* you say that it is enough ?” 

“Of course I do, Mr. Glencairn.” 

“Then, for myself, I am satisfied. 
I require no higher patent,” 

“T fear,” she said, smiling, “ it 
is not a patent of much authority. 
My father, for instance, always ac- 
cuses me of being.a Radical—ever 
since, in a rash moment, I quoted 
to him that ‘kind hearts are more 
than coronets.’ ” 

A change came over Cosmo’s face, 
and he said, involuntarily, and al- 
most with a groan, “I can well 
imagine it.” : 

“ Well,” she said, as if defending 
herself against Cosmo himself, “ I 
suspect I am a Radical, if that kind 
of sentiment makes a Radical. I 


‘suppose the length of my pedigree 


entitles me to say what I think 
about the claims of long descent ?” 

“ Undoubtedly so.” 

“Well, you have spoken of its 
advantages, I say nothing against 
what you say; | only doubt that 
they are used as you think (and J 
think) they ought to be, and might 
be used; but I retain my radical 
opinion.” 

“ What?’ said Cosmo; “*‘The 
rank is but the guinea stamp ? ” 

“T say nothing against the rank ; 
it is a splendid thing—because it 
is a great power—if it is nobly 


used; but it is a pitiable thing— . 


and still because it is a great power 
—if it is not nobly used. Do you 
agree with me?” 
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“Indeed I do.” 

“And I do believe io that kind 
of nobility and gentlemanhood 
which patents and pedigrees cannot 
make—of heart and actions and 
manners. I place them above the 
others. I do prefer the substance 
to the symbol. You shudder at me 
as an unromantic Radical. I can’t 
help it.” 

“You forget, Miss Douglas, that 
I am not entitled to shudder at 
such sentiments; but, if I could 
be supposed to speak impartially, 
I should say that they were very 
generous and noble, As to their 
being unuromantic, however, 1 am 
afraid that is the last description 
they would receive in the world 
you live in, and which I also— 
perhaps on sufferance, perhaps only 
because I have money—inhabit.” 

“Oh, money! that is a dreadful 
passport to depend upon !” 

“Yes, it is—though it is the 
passport in this country, nowadays, 
to most things; and | find now, 
in that conviction—that it is a des- 
picable, and, in my case, even an 
insufficient passport —the  incite- 
ment, which I cannot derive from 
old traditions, to try to reach, by 
my own achievements, a standing- 
ground in the world which cannot 
be gainsaid.” 

“Of course I think it ,is admi- 
rable to wish to be great, to deter- 
mine to be great; but if it is only 
to assure a position in society— 
which, after all, is quite assured 
already—that seems. rather. a small 


ending for a.great beginning. But 
I am sure I have mistaken you; 
you cannot mean that ?” 

She looked quickly up at him 
at last; for in all this time there 
had been none of those strange 
meetings of the eyes which had 
filled her with so much bewilder- 
ment,—she had avoided them by a 
conscious effort, and, looking up 
at him, she met his gaze, inten- 
sified beyond all its former inten- 
sity, so that it held her riveted 
with a power which she could not 
resist. 

“You are right,” said Cosmo, 
speaking in a low and earnest voice, 
which was full of music and pathos, 
“and you are wrong. I desire it, 
not for the petty advantages of 
social life, but as a means to an 
end—an end which I must reach, 
or life, with all its aspirations, and 
hopes, and promises, and possibil- 
ities, will become to me only a 
longer or shorter interval of pain or 
torpor,—it will be death in life.” 

He paused ; they remained silent 
and motionless, rapt each on each; 
and to each it seemed that the 
beating of their own hearts was 
audible above the thunder of the 
waters shouting their battle -cry 
far below. ' 

Silent and motionless, and des- 
perately in earnest. What would 
he say? what would she say? who 
would speak first ? 

These problems were not solved. 
The irony of Fate brought an in- 
terruption. 
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A TALE OF CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


In the grounds of Easter Moni- 
ack, the seat of the ancient family 
of Fraser of Reelig, near Inverness, 
there stands, under the shade of a 
widespreading cedar of Lebanon, a 
small cenotaph, sacred to the mem- 
ory of four sons of the family, three 
of whom were in the service of the 
Honourable East India Company, 
and died in India. 

The- circumstances attending the 
death of one of the sons—William 
Fraser—are so curious that a nar- 
rative of them may not be without 
interest to your readers. 

William Fraser was a distin- 
guished member of the Bengal Civil 
Service, and held, in 1835, the 
important office of Commissioner 
of Delhi, under which denomina- 
tion was included an area of some 
twenty thousand square miles, and 
a population of probably not less 
than three millions of people, be- 
sides several small quasi indepen- 
dent chiefships.s He was a man 
deservedly popular with the natives 
of all ranks, and was beloved b 
them, more particularly by the lower 
classes, with whom on many occa- 
sions, he showed strong sympathy ; 
but being a man of considerable 
force of character and decision of 
purpose, he sometimes made ene- 
mies. 

Upon the 22d March, 1835, be- 
tween six and seven o’clock in the 
evening, Mr. Fraser was returning on 
horseback, attended only by an un- 
armed servant mounted on one of his 
spare horses, from an official visit to 
the Rajah of Kishengurh, and was 
just entering his own grounds when 
a native trooper rode up, and, as he 
passed, discharged his carbine into 
Mr. Fraser’s back. So close was the 





assassin when he fired, that Mr. 
Fraser’s coat was singed with the 
owder. The balls passed through 
his body, he sprang up in his saddle, 
and then fell dead on the ground. 
The trooper was seen by the terror- 
stricken servant to ride off at speed 
in the direction of the city of Delhi, 
situated about a mile distant. The 
servant rode to Mr. Fraser’s house, 
gave the alarm, and his people hast- 
ening to the spot found their master 
dead, but his body still warm. All 
that the servant, a lal of about six- 
teen years of age, could say was, 
that the assassin was a horseman 
armed with a sword and carbine. 

Mr. (now Lord) Lawrence hap- 
pened to be at the time magistrate 
of the adjoining district of Panee- 
put. Early on the morning of the 
23d March he received a brief note 
in Persian from one of his police 
officers, stating that news had just 
arrived to the effect that on ;the 
previous evening a trooper had rid- 
den up to the Commissioner as he 
was returning from his ride, and 
fired his carbine into his “sacred 
body,” killing him on the spot. 

Mr. Lawrence was mach shocked 
at this tragic intelligence ; and think- 
ing that, as he was intimately ac- 
quainted with Delhi, he might be 
of use to}Mr. T. Metcalfe, the senior 
civil officer, and to the magistrate, 
Mr. Simon Fraser, in tracing the 
murderer, he instantly ordered his 
horse, and rode off to Mr. Metcalfe’s 
house, a distance of forty miles, 
In reply to his inquiries, Mr. Met- 
ealfe told him that no satisfactory 
traces of the murderer had been 
found ; that no one was suspected ; 
and that, further, some men of the 
Goojur caste, well known for their 
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skill in tracking, had been seut to 
the scene of the murder, to follow 
up, if possible, the tracks of the 
assassin’s horse. They had suc- 
ceeded in doing so to a spot where 
the road divided into three branches, 
two leading into the country, and 
the third to the Cabul gate of the 
city of Delhi. 


The Goojurs apparently consider- 


ed it very improbable that any man 
in his senses, after the commission 
of such a crime, would venture him- 
self into Delhi, full ‘as it was. of 
Government police, and where he 
could scarcely hope to escape obser- 
vation and arrest ; they therefore did 
not think it worth while to exam- 
ine the road leading to the city, but 
tried, without success, to follow 
up the tracks along the two roads 
branching into’ the country. It 
was too dark when they abandoned 
their ineffectual search for further 
examination toward the city. Re- 
commencing the search the next 
morning, they found that all marks 
of the previous night had been 
obliterated by the footsteps of early 
travellers passing to and from the 
town. The Goojurs were therefore 
completely at fault, and could give 
no further assistance. Mr. Metcalfe, 
however, informed Mr. Lawrence 
that an old chief—Futteh Khan, 
a resident of Delhi (who was in 
receipt of a pension for good service 
under the Duke of Wellington in 
the pursuit of the celebrated outlaw 
Doondiah Waugh in 1804)—had 
just been calling on him, and, after 
expressing his deep sorrow for the 
sad fate of Mr. Fraser, observed 
that it might possibly turn out that 
his own nephew, Shumshoodeen 
Khan, the Nawab of Ferozepore, 
had been implicated in the murder. 
Mr. Metcalfe, however, expressed 
his doubts of the Nawab havin 

any share in the affair, and said 
that he thought very likely the old 
pensioner’s accusing his nephew 
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arose from some motives of private 
enmity. Mr. Lawrence remarked 
that it might be so; but as in hunt- 
ing, when the scent is lost, one 
casts about at a venture to recover 
it, so-in this case they must take 
up any chance clue which might 
pen itself, in the hope of its 
eading to the object sought for. 
Therefore he would advise that in 
the absence of anything more tan- 
gible, it would be weil to follow the 
clue suggested by Nawab Futteh 
Khan. 

Accordingly, Mr. Lawrence left 
Mr. Metcalfe’s house, and went to 
that of the magistrate, Mr. Simon 
Fraser, to whom he told the conver- 
sation that had passed between Mr. 
Metcalfe and the old pensioner, 
The magistrate stated that he was 
aware that the Nawab of Feroze- 
pore was at enmity with the late 
Commissioner, in consequence of 
some proceedings of that officer in 
connection with the Ferozepore State. 
The late Nawab had left two sons: 
the elder illegitimate, who had suc- 
ceeded his father ; and the younger, 
the son of his married wife, for 
whom no provision had been made. 
The late Commissioner, thinking the 
case a very hard one, had been en- 
deavouring to force the ruling Na- 
wab, Shumshoodeen, to assign a 
portion of his territory for the sup- 
port of his younger brother, which 
the Nawab bitterly resented, and 
hence his enmity to, Mr, William 
Fraser. 

Thinking that these facts, added. 
to the suspicions expressed by the- 
old pensioner, gave them a clue: 
which they should at once follow. 
up, Mr. Lawrence. and Mr. Simon 
Fraser proceeded together, to visit 
the house in the city of Delhi be- 
longing to the. Nawab Shumshoo- 
deen, in the hope of obtaining: ine 
formation which might lead to the 
detection of the murderer. On 
arriving at the house, and entering, 
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the courtyard in which it stood, 
they found no one, nor did any 
person respond to their repeated 
calls. . Mr. Fraser then proposed 
to Mr. Lawrence that they should 
enter the house; that Mr. Lawrence 
should remain and watch below, 
while he went up-stairs and looked 
about him. This they did. Mr. 
Lawrence, to occupy the time, 
sauntered about the courtyard, 
and came upon a very good-look- 
ing chestnut horse standing at his 
picket. 

Being fond of horses, Mr. Law- 
rence went up and began to examine 
the animal, and had reason to admire 
some of his points. While so do- 
ing, a man of the Goojur caste, 
whom until then he had not observed, 
joined Mr. Lawrence, who praised 
the animal to him. The Goojur, 


while admitting the merits of the. 


horse, somewhat abruptly remarked, 
“Yes, sir; but do you not per- 
ceive that the hind hoofs are wider 
than the front ones?’ And then, 
taking up astraw, he measured a 
hoof before and behind with it; 
and holding it up to view, said, 
“ There is.just one straw’s difference 
between the one and the other; and 
the same difference was seen in the 
tracks of the horse which the mur- 
derer of Mr. Fraser rode. I am cer- 
tain that this is the animal that was 
ridden by the murderer.” 

As the Goojur was saying this, a 
native trooper, in undress, lounged 
up. On Mr, Lawrence beginning to 
question him, he said that the horse 
belonged to him; that he was an 
orderly of Shumshoodeen Khan, 
the Nawab of Ferozepore—a dis- 
trict some ninety miles south of 
Delhi; and that he had been sent 
on a special duty to the tity. 

Mr. Lawrence said, “This is a 
nice horse.” 

* Yes,” said the man, “he is a 
fine horse ; but he is very sick, and 
has not been able to eat much for a 
week, nor to do his work.” 


Upon this, Mr. Lawrence feeling 
strong doubts as to the truth of the 
statement, and espying the saddle 
and other furniture of the horse at 
a little distance on the ground, 
walked up to them, and moving 
them with his foot, observed the 
tobrah, or nose-bag, full of grain, 
yeady for the animal. He picked it 
up, and slung it on the horse’s head, 
who commenced at once feeding 
greedily, proving that the trooper’s 
statement was evidently not very cor- 
rect. As Mr. Lawrence stood watch- 
ing the animal, he was joined by the 
magistrate, who said he could find 
no one in the house, but that, as he 
came down the stairease, his eye 
lighted on some fragments of paper 
floating on the top of a large bucket 
of water. These fragments, on tak- 
ing them up, bore all the appearance, 
to him, of a Persian letter, which 
had been read, torn up, squeezed to- 
gether, and then thrown away. Even 
in their then condition, the magis- 
trate, who was aman of quick appre- 
hension, and a good Persian schol- 
ar, could discern words in that lan- 
guage indicating instructions as to 
some transaction. He therefore put 
the papers into his pocket, with a 
view to further examination. Mr. 
Lawrence then told Mr. Fraser of the 
peculiarity in the horse’s feet point- 
ed out by the Goojur, and his own 
suspicion that the trooper was prob- 
ably connected with the murder. Mr. 
Lawrence got into a conversation 
with the trooper about the late mur- 
der, as to who might have been con- 
nected with it, without making any 
special allusion to the Nawab, his 
master; and without arousing his 
suspicions he induced the man to 
accompany him out of the Nawab’s 
premises, down the Chaudeny Chowk 
(or great market-place) of Delhi, 
past the Begum Sumroo’s garden, 
until they reached the magistrate’s 
kutcherry and treasury, where there 
was a guard of sepoys posted under 
a native officer. 
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Mr. Lawrence then suggested to 
Mr. Fraser that it would be expe- 
dient to arrest the trooper, to which 
the latter consenting, they sum- 
moned the subahdar, who came up 
with two or three sepoys. Mr. 
Lawrence then turning to the troop- 
er said to him: “This is an awk- 
ward business, this murder of the 
Commissioner ; and as it strikes me 
you must know something of the 
matter, you shall remain here under 
restraint until our doubts regarding 
you are cleared up.” They then 
handed over the trooper, whose 
name was Wassil Khan, to ~ the 
subahdar, with directions to keep 
him in confinement until further 
orders.* Subsequently, the Na- 
wab’s house being searched, Wassil 
Khan’s sword, which had been re- 
cently sharpened, was found among 
his clothes ; but no trace of the car- 
bine with which the murder had 
apparently been committed was 
forthcoming. 

They then proceeded to Mr. Met- 
calfe’s house, and reported to him 
all that had occurred, pointing out 
how, to their minds, it corroborated 
the old pensioner Futteh Khan’s 
suspicions. It struck them both 
that in all probability the trooper 
had perpetrated the deed; that he, 
as a trusty follower of the Nawab, 
had been instigated to it by his 
master, he himself having no mo- 
tive of his own to engage in such 
an affair. At nightfall Mr. Law- 
rence ‘again met the magistrate at 
his house, who informed him that, 
on coming home, he had tried to 
put the pieces of the Persian letter 
together, -and to fix them with gum, 
but that they so stuck together, and 
the ink was so faded by the action 


of the water, that he was inclined 
to give up as useless any attempt 
to decipher the writing, and was 
about to do so, when Dr. Graham, 
civil surgeon of Delhi, called upon 
him, and, seeing how he was en- 
gaged, proposed to go forsome chem- 
icals which would restore the col- 
our of the ink. This was done; the 
letters became clear, and the writ- 
ibg proved to be a note from the 
Nawab Shumshoodeen Khan to his 
servant Wassil Khan, to the follow- 
ing purport: “You know the ob- 
ject for which I sent you into Del- 
hi; and I have repeatedly told you 
since, how important -it is for me 
that you should ‘ buy the dogs.’ — If 
you have not yet done so, you must 
do it without delay; it is most 
urgent and necessary.” It was then 
repeated, “ It is necessary, it is very 
necessary, to buy the dogs.” 

The magistrate read the letter to 
Mr. Lawrence, and asked his opinion 
about it. He immediately replied : 
“T am certain ‘the dogs’ mean 
the Commissioner, William Fraser, 
whom the trooper was sent by his 
master, the Nawab, to waylay and 
murder; and as there was some de- 
lay on the trooper’s part, the Nawab 
wrote this letter to him, enjoining 
him to do the work speedily.” The 
magistrate concurred in this view, 
and Mr. Lawrence then left, and 
with this fresh evidence of the Na- 
wab’s complicity, returned to the 
Commissioner, telling him what 
had transpired, and urging him to 
send for the Nawab at once, on the 
plea of wishing to consult him, as 
suspicions: had ay en against one 
of his servants, the trooper Wassil 
Khan, in connection with the mur- 
der, The Commissioner demurred, 





* Wassil Khan was a Mogul, tall and well made: he was known as an expert 
horseman and an excellent shot; just such a fellow as was capable of making a des- 
perate resistance had time and opportunity availed; but taken at disadvantage, he 
probably thought it was his best chance to succumb to circumstances, and trust 
that no evidence of any importance would be found against him. He proved to 


be a desperate villain ; but, nevertheless, undeniably 


great courage, 


fortitude, and devotion to the cause of his master. 
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on account of the Nawab’s position 
and influence in the country, think- 
ing it possible also that he would 
not obey the summons; but Mr. 
Lawrence continued to urge the 
measure, saying, “The Nawab would 
either come or not come: if he did 
not, his refusal would give reason- 
able ground for believing that he 
was implicated—a result which he 
would probably be careful to avoid ; 
and if he came, there would be this 
great advantage, that being out of 
his own territorv, the Nawab could 
not use his infiuence, as he other- 
wise certainly would do, to stifle the 
inquiries which ought at once to be 
instituted in the Ferozepore State, 
by a special officer deputed for that 
purpose.” Mr. Metcalfe then agreed 
to send for the Nawab, and to de- 
pute Mr. C. Gubbins, magistrate of 
the adjoining Gistriet of Goorgaon, 
to prosecute inquiries, The Nawab 
obeyed the Commissioner’s sum- 
mons; and the coast being thus 
clear, Mr. Gubbins was able to pick 
up gradually, in conversation with 
the people, bits of intelligence 
throwing light on the case. He 
thus ascertained that it was the 
general impression there was a man 
on foot with the trooper on the 
fatal night, which had not hitherto 
been supposed. Mr. Gubbins learnt 
his name and abode, but could not 
get hold of him; as, for some reason 
or other not then clear, he had taken 
to the adjacent hills, and would not 
come in. This man was said to 
be Unyah Meo, a noted freebooter, 
well known for his power of endur- 
ing great fatigue, and for his swift- 
ness of foot. Every endeavour was 
made by. the Government officers, 
but in vain, to arrest Unyah, or 
to induce him to surrender bimself ; 
and it was supposed that, fearing 
the vengeance of the Nawab on 
himself and family if he gave evi- 
dence against him, and also the 
punishment which would be inflict- 





ed by the Government if he admit- 
ted his complicity in the murder, 
Unyah continued to elude pursuit. 
Colonel Skinner, the wellknown 
commander of the corps of irregular 
cavalry called “Skinner’s Horse,” 
and a most intimate friend of Wil- 
liam Fraser, had from the first ex- 
erted himself to help the magistrate 
in this difficult matter. With that 
view, Skinner had used every means 
in his power to induce Unyah to 
come in, but for a long time with- 
out success, At last Skinner’ re- 
ceived an anonymous Persian letter 
stating that the writer was well 
acquainted with the man whom he 
was in search of; and as he (the 
writer) was also desirous of bring- 
ing the murderer to justice, he 
would aid Mr. Skinner, in his en- 
deavours to secure the man. If, 
therefore, Skinner would send a 
party of horse under a native officer 
to a certain village in Bulandshuhur 
district, some twelve miles from 
Delhi, on a certain night, he would 
find the man he wanted. Whether 
this letter was written at Unyah’s 
suggestion or otherwise, never tran- 
spired. Skinner acted on the in- 
formation of the anonymous writer, 
and sent the party which duly ar- 
rived in the village, but could find 
no one answering to the descrip- 
tion of Unyah Meo. The party 
was just about quitting the village 
on their return to Delhi when sud- 
denly a man appeared, and walking 
up to the native officer said, “I 
know whom you are seeking; I am 
Unyah Meo, I will go with you.” 
On being made over to the ma- 
gistrate, Unyah agreed to tell all 
he knew of the murder. He stat- 
ed that the Nawab Shumshoodeen 
Khan, being at enmity with the 
late Commissioner, had instructed 
his servant, Wassil Khan to go 
to Delhi, to watch his opportu- 
nity, and to kill Mr, Fraser some 
night as he was returning in the 
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dusk from his customary evening 
ride, As William Fraser was well 
known to the natives for his great 
strength and remarkable courage, 
the Nawab did not consider it 
prudent to devolve the task of 
murdering him on one single man, 
as in that case there would be a 
great chance of failure. The Nawab 
had therefore sent Unyah Meo to 
remaip in Delhi with the trooper, 
and to accompany him on all occa- 
sions when he went out with the 
intention of waylaying the Com- 
missioner. Unyah’s instructions 
were to remain close by, so that 
when the carbine was fired, in the 
event of the shot not proving fa- 
tal, he could ran up and help to 
despatch the Commissioner: how- 
ever, as the shot killed the Com- 
missioner on the spot, there. was no 
occasion for Unyah to interfere. 
At the suggestion of the assassin he 
at once started off to convey the 
intelligence to the Nawab. Unyah 
ran all that night and the next day, 
arriving on the following evening 
at Ferozepore, a distance of ninety 
miles. He entered the fort, and 
going’ straight to-the door of the 
Nawab’s room, which was only 
closed by a thick curtain, told the 
orderly on duty to go in and inform 
the Nawab that Unyah Meo had 
arrived and wanted to see him im- 
mediately, as he had very important 
news for him, The man went in, 
and Unyah, with the natural caution 
and suspicion of his profession, 
crouching down lifted the corner of 
the curtain which closed the door 
to see what would follow, and hear 
what the Nawab might say. The 
servant woke the Nawab, who, on 
hearing of Unyah’s arrival, ordered 
him to be admitted at once, but at 
the same time warned the servant 
in a low voice to take especial care, 
that when the Nawab dismissed 
Unyah, that he should on no pre- 
text be allowed to leave the fort. 
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Unyah went in and told the Nawab 
of the successful murder of the 
Commissioner,—at which he ex- 
— great delight, and promised 

Jnyah a handsome reward. He was 
then dismissed, and told to wait in 
the fort until the next morning, 
when he should receive the promised 
present, and he might then be al- 
lowed to go to his home. 

But Unyah, remembering the or- 
ders he had overheard not to allow 
him to leave the fort, and surmising 
that they boded no good to him, 
slipped’ down to the gateway, and 
making some excuse to the sentry 
ou duty there to allow him to pass 
through, sped away as fast as he 
could to his own house, situated in 
the jungle at a distance of seven 
miles from the fort, which he very 
soon reached. Unyah had two 
wives; he explained his situation 
to them, and said he must hide 
himself as best he could, for he was 
too tired to go further; it was 
pretty certain the’ Nawab’s horse- 
men would be sent to seize him. 
He then made a hasty meal, and 
going up to the flat roof of the 
house, his wives covered him up 
with some sheaves of straw placed 
there to dry. 

Unyah’s surmises were correct, for 
shortly after the Nawab’s. horsemen 
arrived, as he had expected, and ques- 
tioned the women as to whether they 
had seen Unyah. They, of course, 
denied all knowledge of him; and 
the horsemen, having searched the 
house in vain, returned to. the fort, 
having made the women promise 
that should Unyah return he was 
to go at once to the Nawab, who 
was anxious to reward him for his 
good services, Next morning Un- 
yah, refreshed by his night’s rest, 
fled to the hills, and defied every 
effort to find him, until he surren- 
dered himself, as already related, to 
Skinner’s troopers. 

Ever since the murder of Mr, 
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Fraser search had been made by the 
ey but in vain, to find the car- 

ine used by Wassil Khan. It 
happened, however, that one even- 
ing, some time after the murder, a 
woman was drawing water from a 
deep well close to the Cabul gate 
of Delhi. While so employed, the 
rope broke, and the vessel attached 
to it sank into the water. She call- 
ed her husband to her assistance ; 
and he, letting a hook down fast- 
ened to a rope, pulled up not the 
lost vessel, but a carbine, scarcely 
at all rusted, and bearing the a 
pearance of having been eatallg 
discharged. On it being shown to 
Unyah, he at once recognised it as 
the weapon used by Wassail Khan. 

Other evidence, tending to estab- 
lish the guilt of the Nawab and the 
trooper, was procured by degrees. 
Thus the grain-merchant who had 
supplied forage for the horse’ de- 
posed that he had done so at the 
trooper’s request for several days 
preceding the murder; then people 
of-the bazaar adjacent to the Na- 
wab’s house at Delhi, gave evidence 
that Wassil Khan had been in the 
habit of riding the animal out 
every afternoon, and that on the 
night of the murder he had returned 
with his horse in a lather, showing 
he had ridden hard. There hap- 
pened to be a mosque near the 
scene of the murder, in which it was 
proved Wassil Khan had been seen 
on the very evening in question 
saying his prayers for an unusually 
long time, and that on their comple- 
tion he had ridden his horse sharply 
off, as if intent on business of im- 
portance. It further appeared, that 
on the fatal night the Commissioner 
had been detained later than usual, 
owing to the visit he had paid to 
the Rajah of Kishengurh. 

Both the Nawab and the trooper 


Jan. 


were tried by a special Commis- 
sioner, deputed by the Government 
for the purpose, and their guilt be- 
ing clearly proved, they were con- 
demned to death. They were 
hanged close to the Cashmere gate 
of the city, and both retained their 
resolution to the last, and denied 
all knowledge of the murder. 

Thus perished Nawab Shumshoo- 
deen Khan, a chief of considerable 
position and wealth, all of which he 
owed to the British Government, 
who had raised his father from com- 
paratively humble circumstances for 
his services during the wars with 
the Mahrattas in the years 1802-3. 
The father was a man of ability, 
and was bred up in a school which 
demanded the exercise of the vir- 
tues of moderation, vigilance, and 
industry. In his old age he was 
highly respected. and even honour- 
ed; whilst the son, having no such 
inducements to self-restraint, passed 
a life of self-indulgence and reck- 
lessness, and came to an untimely 
and disgraceful death. 

Some of the Mohammedans of 
Delhi regarded the Nawab as a 
martyr, and erected a tomb to his 
memory, which was in due time 
regarded as a sacred shrine, to which 
numbers resorted to worshin. 

Of all the Government. officers 
employed in the investigation of 
this case, Lord Lawrence is now the 
sole survivor. Of those who have 
died, Mr. S. Fraser, the magistrate, 
and Dr. Graham met with violent 
deaths. Mr. S. Fraser, then hold- 
ing the office of Commissioner of 
Delhi, was killed in the king’s 
palace by the mutineers on the 
morving of 11th May, 1857; and 
Dr. Graham was shot dead about 
the same time by the rebels at Seal- 
kote in the Punjab, both falling in 
the execution of their duty, 
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THE TENDER RECOLLECTIONS OF IRENE MACGILLICUDDY. 


PART Il, 


For the next two years after my 
misfortune with Chowder, I oscil- 
lated a good deal. Sometimes I 
sought distraction in gaiety, and 
then swung back into study. One 
of my principal exeitements was 
fighting papa in the matter of my 
settlement, which, now that there 
was to be no Chowder, he wanted 
me to consent to cancel. This I 
stubbornly refused to do, and, as 
will appear later, to good purpose. 
By degrees, I found myself becom- 
ing rather an awe-inspiring creature 
to the young man of the period, 
which was all the more aggravat- 
ing to him, because, pecuniarily, I 
was so desirable. Now and then 
one in a shy, timid sort of way 
would muster up courage enough 
to propose to me on quite inade- 
quate encouragement ; and one per- 
tinacious man would not be content 
with four refusals, This made me 
rather cynical ; and when I was not 
cynical, I was learned, with a mate- 
rialistic tendency, and a theory of 
evolution of my own. Decidedly 
I was rapidly becoming disagreeable, 
and 80, finally, I found myself drift- 
ing away from my old associates 
into a sort of literary coterie, where 
my talents were more appreciated, 
and where I could meet men whose 
conversation was more congenial to 
me than that usually indulged in 
by the Spuyten Duyvellers, And 
heve I would wish, par parenthése, 
vo say a few words to those young 
gentlemen, for whom I have a cor- 
dial and tender feeling. In the 
words of the old song, “ We have 
lived and loved together ;” ,so I am 
sure, if I venture to give them a 
little wholesome advice, they will 
take it in the spirit in which it is 


offered, I am speaking not only 
for their good, but in behalf of my 
own sex. I remember one evening 
half-a-dozen of us girls counting up 
the young men. who could .conyerse 
intelligently on any of the literary, 
scientific, or even political, questions 
of the day. When we had got up 
to two, we were obliged to stop. 
Now this is very hard upon us. 
We don’t want to be driven to 
resort to old.married men or for- 
eigners for intellectual recreation : 
but what are we to do? When you 
are not down in your eternal Wall 
Streets, you are out at Jerome Park, 


or looking out of the club windows ; 


but as.for informing. your minds, 
and giving your naturally bright 
intellects some wholesome food to 
digest, which should make you, in- 
structive as well as agreeable mem- 
bers of society, you won’t doit. No 
wonder we have to fall back. on 
English dukes, or any distinguished 
stranger we can find, when our own 
countrymen will not qualify them- 
selves properly to be the husbands 
of intelligent and _ well - educated 
girls. Iam sorry to-have to speak 
so sharply, but nobody seems likely 
to do it if I. don’t, and I feel that I 
owe you some explanation for hay- 
ing taken an Englishman when I 
had the whole Spuyten Duyvel 
Club to choose from. I have made 
it, and I hope you will ponder over 
it, and profit by it. 

Thus it happened that, dining 
one evening with the celebrated 
Professor Bivalve, whose researches 
have done so much to throw light 
upon the early history of the human 
race in connection with the remains 
of jackasses recently discovered in a 
transition state in the western part 
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of this contiiient, I found myself 
sitting vext to, a remarkably hand- 
some man of about thirty ; evidently, 
from his accent, English, and from 
his haughty look and polished man- 
ners, aristocratic. heres was a 
breadth and power in his massive 
forehead, a light in his grey eye, 
and a decision in his strong, firm 
mouth and jaw, which captivated 
me at once; in a word, he was a 
magnificent illustration of the sur- 
vival of the fittest. I was evidently 
still susceptible, whatever I might 
have thought to the contrary. The 
brilliancy of his conversation was 
quite in keeping with his intellec- 
tual appearance, though it had not 
as yet been addressed to me, as we 
had not been introduced. My kind 
host, however, soon relieved us 
from all embarrassment on this 
score, by presenting him to me as 
Mr. Tompkins. It took me a minute 
or two to recover from the blow 
which this very plebeian name in- 
flicted upon my feelings, and in my 
confusion I quite lost some very 
curious facts which the Professor 
‘was narrating to us regarding his 
own special origin as bearing upon 
natural selection in general. How- 
ever, I soon recovered, and, as an 

ble preliminary remark, I 
opened the conversation by asking 
my companion whether he did or 
did not consider the existence of 
Battrybius put in doubt by the voy- 
age of the Challenger. It is need- 
less for me to attempt to give here, 
in my imperfect language, the en- 
tirely new and startling theory in 
regard to the past history, the pre- 
sent condition, and the future pros- 
pects of the human race, which 
absorbed me by its entrancing 
interest throughout the whole of 
dinner. 

Mr. Tompkins found me {such an 
intelligent disciple and _ listener, 
that he readily agreed to take me 
with him on the following day to 





investigate some curious geological 
phenomena which have heretofore 
been overlooked on the banks of 
the Hudson, in connection with the 
Palisades. Indeed, all round New 
York, if people only knew it, there 
is an immense field of inquiry for 
the scientific mind. Mr. Tompkins 
and I, regardless of the risk of chills 
and fever, examined it thoroughly. 
There was nobody to interfere with 
us; he never went near the gay: 
and fashionable world. I was too 
happy to abandon it utterly in such 
delightful company, and thus keep 
him away from the snares of the 
other girls, who, although they 
could not have appreciated his lofty 
intellect, would certainly have been 
fully alive to his manly beauty. 
Mamma had apparently given me 
up as hopeless; I was quite out of 
ber depth; and I. did not think it 
worth while to introduce Mr. Tomp- 
kins to her during the early stages 
of our acquaintance, as I felt sure 
they would not suit each other. 
The only aggravating thing about 
him was, that he never would for a 
moment leave the ground of science 
for that of sentiment. We chipped 
rocks and dissected molluscs to- 
gether, but he appeared to be pro- 
foundly unconscious of the fact that 
he was chipping my heart and dis- 
secting my feelings all the time in the 
most ruthless manner, and it seemed 
quite impossible to make him take 
ahint. He was apparently absorbed 
in working out his theory to the ex- 
clusion of every other consideration, 
till I got quite to hate it; for, after 
all, whatever our origin may have 
been, or whatever may be in reserve 
for us in the future, it is evident 
that if the “species” is to be kept 
going at all, it must occupy itself 
with the present. I often tried in 
the most delicate way in the world 
to suggest this view of the question 
to him. Theory is valueless if we 
neglect the most favourable oppor- 
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tunities of practical experiment and 
test. Imagine my horror when, 
one day, in answer to these hints, 
he gave me to understand that: he 
had completed his labours in the 
neighbourhood of New York; but 
that there was still a missing link 
of which he was in search, and that 
he could only hope to discover it by 
going out west and living among 
the Indians, where he could make 
the acquaintance of a squaw. 

That afternoon I brought Oba- 
diah—I forgot to say that was his 
dreadful name—to our house, intro- 
duced him to papa and mamma, 
and made him stay to dinner; it 
was getting ‘too serious. The idea 
of his continuing his ridiculous 
investigations at the price of the 
most treasured feelings of my na- 
ture was insupportable. More- 
over, I felt sure that he was under 
some extraordinary delasion. It 
was nonsense to tell me he did 
not care for me. It was impossible 
for two such congenial souls to be 
thrown together as we were, having 
every thought and interest in life 
in common, and not to care for each 
other. As for myself, I have been 
so frank hitherto, that I may con- 
tinue my confessions recklessly. 
I never knew what love meant till 
I met Obadiah. When I compared 
my weakness for Charlie, my in- 
cliration towards Chowder, with my 
devouring passion for Mr. Tompkins, 
I felt indeed how little there was 
in name, in family, in wealth, or in 
rank. By the way, it had pever oc- 
curred to me to ask him about either 
his family or his means; and when 
mamma cross-examined me about 


them, I was obliged to plead total. 


ignorance. This alone shows pretty 
plainly how genuine my affection 
was for hin? Next day we went by 
the ferry across to Staten Island, in 
order to examine a rock undergoing 
the process of spontaneous concentric 
exfoliation. He told me it would 


probably be our last excursion to- 
gether. This announcement brought 
matters to a crisis. We were going 
up a steep hill, and he had given 
me his arm, when he told me this. 
I suppose he felt some kind of pres- 
sure on it. I knowI did on m 
heart. I thought I should have 
dropped. Then he stopped, and 
looked kindly and gravely into 
my face. My eyes filled with tears, 
and I made a desperate but una- 
vailing effort to look as if I was 
absorbed by the magnificent view ; 
but I could see nothing except 
— a watery mist; and all the 
time I felt so angry with myself 
that I could have boxed his ears. 
Well, it could not be helped. He 
felt he had to say something ; and, 
as he was a very cool, composed 
sort of person, he suggested that 
we should look for a nice comfort- 
able place to sit down. So we 
found a tree big enough for both our 
backs to Jean against; and then he 
said, as he was guing away so soon. 
and might never see me again, and 
as we had become such great friends, 
he would tell me all about himself 
and his plans. Then the real cause 
of his indifference flashed upon me 
suddenly, and I felt sure that he 
was married ; so I said, impulsively, 
“ Oh, don’t !” 

“Don’t what?” he asked. 

“ Don’t tell me about her; where 
is she ?” I almost sobbed. 

“Either in Utah or New Mexi- 
co,” he said; “I don’t know ex- 
actly which; but it does not much 
matter. I can easily find the ones 
I want out West.” 

It was too awful, My wildest 
imagination had never pictured 
such a fearful catastrophe. It was 
all explained now; Mr. Tompkins 
was a Mormon. He had been afraid 
to break it to me before, because 
he had not been sure of the extent 
of my passion ; but now that I had 
been unable to conceal it, he was 
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evidently going to propose to take 
me to Salt Lake City; and from 
there we should go on and join his 
other wives, about whom he appa- 
rently cared so little that he did 
not know whether the _particu- 
lar ones he wanted were in Utah 
or New Mexico. The wily and art- 
ful way in which he had lured me 
into his toils, his wonderful devotion 
to science, had all been a snare by 
which to entrap my young affections. 
All this passed through my mind 
like a flash of lightning. All the 
hearts I had tried to break, all the 
affections I had deliberately blight- 
ed of youths whom I had wantonly 
encouraged to propose, rose up in 
judgment against me. How fearful 
was this retribution! In what a 
cruel form had my Nemesis over- 
taken me! sitting on the grassy 
hillside, just above that well-known 
village called, with a ghastly sort of 
appositeness, Tompkinsville. Mr. 
Tompkins paused as if he had noth- 
ing more for the moment to say ; 
and I felt that he was purposely 
giving me time to make up my 
mind, I was too fond of him to 
decide _ hastily in the negative. I 
know this may seem very horrible 
to some of my readers, but they 
must really make allowance for the 
vehemence of my feelings.. I knew 
that if I did not marry him I 
should never wed. It was impos- 
sible for me ever to feel for another 
what I felt for him, and it became 
a serious question with me whether 
I should blight my whole existence 
in consequence of a mere sy 
against a custom practised by all 
the patriarchs most eminent for 
piety, and by the inspired prophets 
of the Bible. I thought it would all 
depend upon the share I should be 
likely to have to myself of Obadiah ; 
but then, how could I ask him how 
many he had got? He evidently 
did not care about them all, for he 
had spoken only of the “ones he 
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wanted.” Now they might pos- 
sibly be only two, in which case I 
should have a third of him; and 
besides, I could trust to my own 
wit for establishing myself in the 
first place, and I had little doubt of 
forcing them both into the position 
of “ones he did not want,” in time, 
Still, if instead of being two, there 
were six or eight whom he wanted, 
the case would be entirely altered. 
It was evidently of the first import- 
ance, before making up my mind, to 
find this out accurately. I inter- 
nally decided that I would go if he 
could offer me one-fourth share of 
himself, or more; but that for any- 
thing less than that I should refuse 
positively, As he maintained a 
persistent silence, when I had fully’ 
made up my mind to this I had 
nothing for it but to try and obtain 
the desired information. 

“ Are you very fond of those you 
want?” I asked, timidly. 

“TI am fond of every object in 
nature which helps to produce the 
desired results,” he said, with a 
smile. 

I was not surprised that he al- 
luded to his wives in this Platonic 
sort of way, as he was so absorbed 
in science that I had ceased to ex- 
pect anything in the shape of sen- 
timent from him; but 1 did not 
like his allusion to the desired re- 
sults. 

“ Have you many ?” | asked, with 
some hesitation. 

“ Many what?” he inquired. © 

“ Many results,” 

Obadiah looked for the first time 
during our acquaintance thoroughly 
puzzled, and, I thought, a little 
confused. 

“Very few,” he replied; “and 
those are, so far, very imperfect. 
Ah,” he went on, with his eye 
kindling with enthusiasm, and yet 
with a certain sadness, ‘‘ how de- 
lightful it would be if you could 
come with me, to help me to dis- 
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cover the reason of the abnormal 
formation of their skulls !” 

I was inexpressibly shocked. So 
this was all he wanted me to go 
West with him for!! and this was 
his way of proposing to me! 

“ Neyer,” I exclaimed, with a 
passionate cry; “the very idea of 
such a thing fills me with disgust 
and indignation.” 

He seemed surprised and pained 
at my vehemence. 

“You compel me to explain my- 
self in my own justification,” he 
said, in a more agitated tone than 
he had yet used, “Iam aware I 
was to blame for inadvertently al- 
lowing an expression of a desire for 
your company to escape me, which 
may have betrayed a sentiment I 
have hitherto striven resolutely to 
conceal. Irene,” he went on, “ you 
do not know how much I have suf- 
fered during the past month, and 
how difficult it has been for me to 
disguise my feelings. If I have 
refrained from telling you how dear 
you are to me, it is because I felt I 
had nothing to offer you.” 

Nothing to offer me, indeed! I 
thought, savagely. Does he call 
his wives and his results nothing ? 
But it was pleasant even to hear him 
confess his love, so I was silent. 

“ You force me to tell you what 
I had determined to conceal,” he 
continued, “for I cannot bear to 
leave you under the impression that 
I am cold or insensible to your 
attractions ; but, situated as i am, 
I felt that it would be dishonour- 
able to take advantage of our inti- 
macy, and allow it to ripen into any 
warmer feeling.” 

Well, I thought, he seems to 
have some feelings of decency left. 
in him after all; and yet I confess 
to a tinge of anxiety at the notion 
that he might prove too honourable 
to take me with him, though I 
had not quite made up my mind 
to go. 


» “At one time, I confess,” he 
added, “I had almost determined 
to make aclean breast of it to Mr. 
Macgillicuddy, and throw myself 
upon his mercy.” 

“Mercy!” exclaimed I by way 
rather of an- oath than an echo. 
“What madness! Why, how could 
you expect that either he or mamma 
would even listen to such a pro- 
posal? Under no circumstances 
must you ever breathe to them what 
you have told me.” 

“ Ah,” he said, mournfully, “ then 
I was right, and I should only have 
put myself in a false position; so 
there is no hope.” 

“ It seems to me,” said I, sharp- 
ly, “ that you are in rather a false 
position already.” 

“Trene,” he replied, pleadingly, 
“how cruel of you to taunt me 
with it, when you yourself have 
forced from me an ayowal that I 
had resolved should be for ever 
buried in the most secret recesses 
of my heart !” 

A bright thought struck me: 
perhaps he loved me so much that 
he would abandon all his other 
wives and their wretched little 
results, and his peculiar views, con- 
ceal the whole story, and agree that 
we should be married like reason- 
able people, and go and live decently 
in Europe, instead of in Utah. 

I looked tenderly and tearfully 
into his face. His large expressive 
eyes seemed melting with the glow 
of his ardent love as he returned 
my gaze. 

* Darling,” he murmured. 

It gave me courage; 1 would 
frankly tell him my thought, This 
was not a moment to stand upon 
ceremony; so'!l said, and I found 
myself blushing and stammering 
painfully— 

“Don’t you think you could 
give up your pe— pe— peculiar 
views ?”" 


“‘ My peculiar views !” he replied ; 
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“why, what can they have to dd 
with it? I know I have a some- 
what different theory from Darwin 
and Huxley, and perhaps it is not 
altogether orthodox theologically, 
but surely that need not be a 
barrier.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean those,” I said, 
pettishly, and perhaps a little inco- 
herently; but I thought he was 
trifling or trying to deceive me. 
“T mean them ;” and I placed a 
stinging emphasis on “ them.” 

“ Them !” he replied ; “ who are 
‘them ?” 

His obtuseness was more than 
exasperating—it was brutal. Why 
should he force me to name the 
creatures I loathed? But he had 
goaded me beyond the bounds of 
delicacy. 

“ Your wives,” I almost screamed. 

If he had been struck with a 
bullet through the heart he could 
not have given a more spasmodic 
start, and then his eyes expanded 
and his lips trembled, and his whole 
face expressed such terrified amaze- 
ment, that I thought he had gone 
mad. He afterwards explained that 
he thought I had. 

“TI don’t understand you,” he 
gasped at last. 

A ray of hope shot into my 
heart. 

“ Oh, tell me, you’re not a Mor- 
mon !” 

I was literally panting by this 
time in an agony of suspense, for 
upon his reply my future feopiadan 
depended. 

It came at last in the form of an 
uncontrollable burst of laughter. I 
have seen many large men laugh, 
but I never saw any one laugh as 
Obadiah did when I made this 
announcement. Certainly my ex- 
periences with Englishmen on the 
two occasions when they have 
offered me their hearts have been 
very peculiar. One chooses the 


moment when we are so drenched 
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and blinded with the spray of 
Niagara that. we can scarcely speak, 
precipitately to propose, and try 
to embrace me; and the other, at 
the very crisis when his happiness 
is secured, and I am dying to be 
Sapna to his heart, is rolling on 

is back on the grass in convulsions 
of stentorian laughter. As soon as 
he could control himself, Obadiah 
put my hand to his lips, and then 
clasping it firmly, and with the 
tears resulting from the violence of 
his risible emotions still streaming 
from his eyes, began to apologise. 
He explained to me that the women 
he wanted to go to the southern 
part of Utah to find, were the squaws 
of the Piute Indians; that it was 
rumoured that their skulls were 
differently formed from the skulls 
of any other family of the human 
race, and presented very marked 
peculiarities when compared with 
the male skulls of their own tribe— 
a type quite unknown not merely 
among American Indians, but among 
people anywhere else. At least | 
think he said all this, but I may be 
mistaken, for I was a prey to such 
mixed emotions that I could not 
attend to him very closely. Morti- 
fication at the extraordinary and 
ludicrous mistake into which I had 
been led almost overpowered my 
delight at discovering it to be one, 
while my anger with Obadiah for 
laughing at me so immoderately 
was ‘more than counterbalanced by 
the certainty that he loved me 
quite as immoderately. I never 
imagined it possible I could have 
been so humiliated, and at the same 
time so happy. Still, I felt rather 
indignant with him for having mis- 
led me into such an absurd position, 
and made me appear so ridiculous, 
What could this insuperable diffi- 
culty have been which had made 
it impossible for him to tell me 
that he loved me, and even made 
him try to prevent me from car- 
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ing about him, if it was not that 
he was already married? What 
was this awful mystery which 
raised so terrible a barrier between 
us? Indeed, before he had done 
telling me about the Piute squaws’ 
skulls, he had gently dropped my 
hand, a shade of melancholy stole 
over the countenance so lately con- 
vulsed with merriment, and he 
heaved a deep sigh, 

There was no need of reserve be- 
tween us now: we knew we loved 
each other—for he could not be 
mistaken in regard to my sentiments 
—so I boldly said— 

“ Dear Obadiah, what is this fear- 
ful secret that you could not ven- 
ture even to tell my father, that has 
made you suffer so much while we 
have been together, that has been 
the cause of the terrible misunder- 
standing to which I have been a 
victim?” At this I saw the corners 
of his mouth twitch, but I sup- 
pressed my irritation and went on: 
“Tell me, dear, what it.is that you 
feel must keep us apart? I can 
bear anything, only do not leave 
me in this dreadful doubt and_ sus- 
pense.” 

‘“‘ Dear one,” he answered, “it is 
very simple, and there is very little 
mystery about it: the fact is, 1 have 
not got'any money excepting what 
I can earn by my pen, while you 
are very rich; and among gentle- 
men it is not considered honourable 
for a poor man to engage the affec- 
tions of a girl who has a fortune, 
without first discovering whether it 
would be agreeable to the parents. 
Now, from what I had heard of Mr. 
and Mrs. Maegillicuddy, I felt quite 
certain that they destined you 
either for an American millionaire 
or a foreign nobleman; and as I 
supposed you would-not marry with- 
out your parents’ consent, and as I 
knew that it would be impossible to 
obtain this—and as, moreover, if it 
could be obtained, I should shrink 
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from the suspicion, either on their 
part or yours, that your fortune had 
influenced me in the matter—I de- 
termined, as soon as I felt that our 
intercourse, which has been so de- 
lightful to me, was leading to dan- 
ger, to start off at once on my search 
for the missing skull, upon which, 
I may say, one whole ‘theory i in re- 
gard to our origin is built.” 

I am afraid I very nearly said, 
“Oh, hang our origin!” I know . 
felt it; for | was so completely puz 
zled by his novel and ridiculous 
theory about my being rich and 
his being poor, that I could not 
bother with his other theory. I 
had never heard of such a thing as 
a man, because he was poor, think- 
ing he ought to keep away from a 
girl who was rich, or first ask her 
pa@nts’ consent, and absurd rub- 
bish of that sort. Why, with us 
the rich girls are besieged by the 
poor men, who do all they can to 
engage their affections; and the 
girls, as a rule, take tolerably good 
care not to marry them, though 
they don’t mind getting engaged, 
just for the excitement of the thing. 
Edith Persimmon, for instance, has 
been engaged five times, and has 
never been jilted herself onee; in 
every case she threw over the man. 
The notion struck me as so truly 
ludicrous that I thought I would 
pay off Obadiah in his own coin ; 
and when he had finished his ex- 
planation, in tones of great solem- 
nity and propriety, I went off into 
quite as violent convulsions of laugh- 
ter as he had. The fact. was, the 
objection was in reality so utterly 
absurd, that I saw that our union 
was secured, and I felt so happ 
that I really had something to laug 
about. 

* Oh, you goosey !” I cried; “ all 
my money is my own, and nobody 


‘can prevent my giving it all to you; 


and I don’t care about ‘anybody’s 
consent ;” and I felt inclined to 
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scream with delight and enjoyment. 
What a relief it all was! What 
fools we had both of us been !—be, 
through not knowing the manners 
and customs of the country, and 
I through impetuously rushing to 
conclusions, and acting upon them, 
which is also one of its manners 
and customs. However, all is well 
that ends well; and when he found 
I had actually been prepared to 
sacrifice everything to my love for 
him—even to being content with 
only a share of him—he consented 
to waive his scruples, and take my 
money and use it as if it was his 
own. Why, as I knew I had plenty 
for both, it had never entered into 
my head to inquire whether he had 
money or not till mamma had asked 
me about it; and this reminded me 
that I had not said anything to@im 
about his family; so I remarked— 

“ Well, now, we may consider all 
that foolish pecuniary matter set- 
tled ; because, although papa and 
mamma may raise objections, I am 
master of the situation, thanks to 
the almighty dollar. I suppose, 
however, you will have to write 
home to your family about it ?” 

My experience with Chowder led 
me to suppose that this was an in- 
evitable part of the performance. 

“Oh dear, no,” be said; “that 
will not be at all necessary. The 
fact is, I have, so to speak, no famil 
to write to; my parents are both 
dead. My father was a civil engi- 
neer, and had just money enough to 
send me to Eton and Oxford; but 
I have had to make my own way 
since then, as he died a poor man. 
I have a brother, who is on some 
Indian railway, and some more dis- 
tant relations, who do not trouble 
themselves about my fortunes,” 

This was a great comfort. The 
only thing remaining to be done 
was to announce it to my respected 
parents; but they were both out 
when I reached home. 





“ Mamma,” I said, as soon as she 
came in from her drive, “I am en- 
gaged to be married to Mr, Tomp- 
kins.” 

As I fully expected, she was 
furious. 

“Irene!” she broke out, “I 
thought you were a girl to be trust- 
ed. You know I never interfere 
with your flirtations ; but, in return, 
I don’t expect you to engage your- 
self in this way to the first obscure 
Englishman that comes along. You 
have refused at least six men since 
Chowder’s affair was broken off, the 
poorest of whom was worth half a 
million, and some of them worth a 
great deal more; and now, with all 
your experience, you go and throw 
yourself away on this Tompkins,— 
what Tompkins is he, anyhow ? and 
what fortune has he got? Why, 
even if he was a Sir, or an Honour- 
able, unless he had a Jarge fortune, 
or was a distinguished statesman, 
or something of that sort, I never 
imagined you could have thought 
of him.” 

Just then the bell rung; it was 
Obadiah himself, who, in his blunt, 
straightforward way, would not wait 
until I had prepared matters, but 
must needs come and beard the 
lioness in her den. 

“Here he is, mamma, to speak 
for himself,” I said, as he entered 
the room. 

“So, Mr. Tompkins,” she abrupt- 
ly commenced, “it seems you and 
my daughter are engaged to be 
married ?” 

“Not without your consent,” he 
replied, calmly. 

This rather took mamma by sur- 
prise; she did not expect so meek 
a response, and continued, in a 
milder tone— 

“ You know, we American mothers 
have a strong prejudice against our 
daughters marrying foreigners.” 

“T was not aware of it,” h 
said. ‘ 
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“T mean, of course, foreigners 
who are not persons of distinction 
in their own country,” 

“Tam sorry I can lay no claim 
to any such distinction,” he ob- 
served. 

Mamma got rather exasperated 
by these calm, brief answers, 

“You are aware my daughtet has 
a large fortune of her own?” she 
went on, with something approach- 
ing a sneer in her voice, 

“Tt has been a matter of regret 
to me for the last month that it is 
so,” he replied, “as I am absolutely 
penniless.” 

This remark struck me not only 
as illogical, but entirely wanting in 
common-sense, so I indignantly in- 
terposed. “This isa matter between 
Mr. Tompkins and myself, mamma, 
with which neither you nor papa 
has any concern whatever.” 

“ Well, my dear, I will leave you 
to discuss that question with your 
father. And now, Mr. Tompkins,” 
continued mamma, “as you have 


told us so frankly that you have. 


nothing in the way of money, would 
ou kindly inform us what you 
onl in the way of family ?” 

I again rushed to the rescue 
before he had time to say any- 
thing. 

«All the Tompkinses belong to 
the same family, mamma. You know 
the Virginia Tompkinses spell their 
name with a ‘y,’ and claim to be 
descended from the original Tom 

ns who came over to Virgima 
with Captain Smith. It is now his- 
torically proved that he was best 
man on the occasion of the Cap- 
tain’s marriage with Pocahontas: 
don’t you remember, dear mamma ?” 

I know the history of her own 
country was not her strong point, 
and that she could not contradict 
me. “Obadiah is a younger branch 
of the same family,” I continued ; 
“are you not?” And I turned to 
him with an expression as nearly 
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conveying a wink, as I thought 
safe. . 

“ Very much younger indeed,” he 
replied. “I am afraid my branch 
only goes back one generation.” 

“ Only one generation !” exclaimed 
mamma, “ What do you mean? you 
must have had a grandfather !” 

“Two, madam,” said Obadiah, 
very stiffly; “but I only know the 
name of one, and it was not Tomp- 
kins, it was Jones, which was my 
mother’s name.” 

“Then you don’t know who your 
father’s father was ?” . 

“IT do not,” said Obadiah, and 
he drew himself up with an air of 
haughty dignity which made him 
look superb, as if in his absence 
of pedigree he defied the world. 
It proved to me that the pride of 
no birth could be more command- 
ing even than the pride of birth., It 
seemed to cow mamma for an instant, 
and I took advantage of the pause 
to exclaim enthusiastically, “ Why, 
I know my grandfather was a 
a gardener; and though you don’t 
know it, perhaps yours was a lord.” 
Then I got very red, and felt some- 
how I ought not to have said it. 

“Trene, [am ashamed of you,” 
said mamma, sternly. “ You see, Mr. 
Tompkins,” she went on, “ while 
in our own democratic couutry we 
are not usually very particular in 
making inquiries into the origin of 
the families with which we con- 
tract alliances, provided the money 
is forthcoming, it is not the same 
where foreigners are concerned. 
We wish our daughters to move 
in the very highest circles in the 
country of their adoption by mar- 
riage. With our democratic views 
it 1s very disagreeable for a girl to 
encounter the possibility of having 
to walk in after anybody because 
of the accident of her husband’s 
birth. This is why really no Ameri- 
can girl should by rights ever marry 
any one less than a duke ; and then,” 
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she added, thoughtfully, “ suppos- 
ing he was not the premier duke, she 
might still be ge in an inferior 
position to the premier duchess. 
Now here is Irene’s own cousin 
Flora married to Lord Huckleberry ; 
just think if she were to mcet Irene 
in society as Mrs, Tompkins, what 
a difference there would be in the 
position of the two girls! I am 
quite sure, Irene, you could not bear 
it,” and she turned to me. 

“Your daughter would never be 
called upon to bear it,” said Obadiah ; 
-“she would never, as my wife, be 
likely to move in any society where 
she would meet Lady Huckleberry.” 

““ Worse and worse,” said mamma 
—and I confess I did not much relish 
the prospect ; but it was far better 
than that other fate I had nerved 
myself to encounter for Obadiah’s 
sake, so I determined to put a bold 
face on the matter. 

“Tf ex-President Grant could 
stand going in after people, I sup- 
pose I could,” I said, with a pont; 
“at any rate, 1 am not going to 
give up Obadiah for all the Lady 
Huckleberrys in the world.” You 
see I was becoming desperate. I 
was rewarded by the grateful look 
my lover turned upon me, 

“Well, my dear,” said mamma, 
with a bitter sneer, “I have said 
everything that as a mother it was 
my duty to say; you may please 
yourself—only don’t reproach me if 
you are unhappy in your degrada- 
tion, and don’t expect me to come 
and pay you a visit, to be looked 
down upon as the mother of Mrs. 
Obadiah Tompkins. I shall go and 
stay with Flora at Huckleberry 
Castle, and we can meet at railway 
stations or in picture-galleries.” 

With this my mother marched 
solemnly from the room, and left 
me to console myself with my dar- 
ling. Obadiah was a good. deal 
surprised at the suddenness with 
which she collapsed, and said Eng- 
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lish mothers did not give in so 
easily ; but I explained that as the 
daughters here never give in at all, 
and as, after all, it was I, and not 
she, who was going to be married, 
she new very well that sooner or 
later she would have to beat a re- 
treat, and, like a wise woman, she 
saved her dignity by not allowing 
herself to be drawn any further 
into a struggle which could only 
end in defeat. He was very much 
relieved at the unexpected turn 
affairs had taken, and we sat to- 
gether on the couch and had a 
lovely time. 

In spite of my mother’s threat, 
my father directly avoided any 
encounter with me on the subject 
of finance. Where she had been 
vanquished, he felt that he had no 
chance, and he contented himself 
with behaving as rudely as possible 
to my intended upon all occasions. 

Obadiah at once agreed to post- 
pone indefinitely his journey to 
the country of the Piutes, and 
content himself with the — skull 
whieh I offered him as a_ substi- 
tute; and in order to avoid any 
protracted gossip in regard to our 
affairs, we determined that our mar- 
riage should take place with the 
least possible delay, and in the 
most private manner, Mamma, of 
course, would have nothing to do 
with the preparations, though my 
parents were both to be present at 
the ceremony; and I contented 
myself with Rose Poppinjay and 
Edith Persimmon as bridesmaids; 
while Charlie, who, I must say, is 
always willing to make himself use- 
ful, did duty for Obadiah, to whom 
I had introduced him some time 
before, in the hope that, he might 
take advantage of the opportunity 
to improve his mind. 

We were married in the little 
church round the corner, and started 
immediately afterwards to spend a 
quiet fortnight at Levox. As my 
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fortune produced an income of about 
£12,000 sterling a year. Obadiah 
agreed with me that there was no 
spot better adapted than London 
for spending it. So in due time we 
took our passage in a Cunarder; 
and I once more turned my back 


upod my native city, to begin life’ 


under entirely new conditions, Al- 
most the first person I met apon the 
deck was, to my amazement, Edith 
Persimmon. 

“Why, Edith!” 

“ Why, Irene !” 

These two words, ejaculated with 
immense emphasis, is our invariable 
mode of expressing surprise and 
delight at an unexpected meeting 
of this sort. Then I saw a number 
of young men hovering around her, 
and her hands full of bouquets; 
and I knew that she was bound for 
Europe, and that all her beaux, 
married and single, had come to see 
her off. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, we should have been sim- 
ilarly attended; I should think, 
for instance, when we went to see 
the Huckleberrys off, we must have 
been a party of fifty or sixty. But 
Obadiah was of a very retiring dis- 
position, and hated what he ‘called 
“fanctions” of this kind. Since 
our marriage, all our thoughts had 
been in common; so I, of course, 
quite agreed with him, and we had 
slipped on board quite quietly. 
However, as all Edith’s friends 
were mine, there was no escape 
now; so we had a grand kissing, 
and hand-shaking, and leave-taking. 
The young men rather like these 
occasions, as they can take advan- 


tage of the pretext of sudden and 


overwhelming emotion to steal the 
chaste salute from the departing 
fair one, for which they have so 
long been pining in vain. The 

thing being in a kissing, tear- 
ul mood, grows confused with so 
much embracing, and thus gets 
taken advantage of. I saw it hap- 
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pen to Edith in three different cases, 
and she seemed scarcely to have 
known what she was doing. Oba- 
diah, who was looking on with a 
view of discovering “the hidden 
principle of nature which was at 
work,” said she was perfectly well 
aware all the time what she was 
about; but I think science makes 
people a little cynical. However, 
as he said it, of course it must have 
been true. “Why, my dear,” said 
Edith, as soon as all her admirers 
had hurried down the gangway, at 
the imminent risk of jostling one 
another into the water—for they 
had clung to the ship to the last 
—“why, my dear, only to think 
of our going over together in the 
same steamer! why, it’s perfectly 
splendid !” 

“ But are you going over alone ?” 
Iasked. “I don’t see Mr. and Mrs, 
Persimmon.” 

“Didn't you hear, dear, that 
Flora sent to invite me to pay her 
a visit at Huckleberry Castle. She 
said there was no room for papa 
and mamma, but that she woul fe 
glad to see me alone, and they were 
expecting a visit from Lord Chow- 
der. So, as dear Captain Codd is 
such a friend of ours,—you know, 
we made our last passage with him, 
—he agreed to take me under his. 
charge. Besides, Iky Bullstock, 
and old Mr. and Mrs. Barebones, and: 
Mary, are crossing with ns; so I 
shall not feel a bit alone; and now 
T shall have you as well—and I am: 
never sick; so I expect to have a 
beautiful time.” 

And here I should observe that E 
had received a letter from Flora;, 
couched in rather cool terms, con- 
gratulating me on my marriage ;. 
bat regretting that it should have 
happened just at the moment when. 
she was going to invite me to pay 
her a visit. Now that I was mar-- 
ried, she supposed I was too much 
absorbed in my husband to care. 
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about paying visits,—which was a 
delicate way of insinuating, that 
though she would have been glad 
to see me alone, she did not want 
Obadiah: Thus it came to pass 
that Edith Persimmon was asked 
in my stead, and that I now found 
her on board the same steamer with 
myself, starting in pursuit of Chow- 
der. I was standing with my arm 
through Obadiah’s, as I made this 
reflection, and thought how nearly 
Chowder had been my fate; and 
when I compared what it really 
was with what it might have been, 
I felt inclined, then and there, to 
fall on my knees with gratitude ; 
for I would not have exchanged my 
Obadiah for a million Chowders, 
or have descended from my lofty 
eee as Mrs. Tompkins, to be 

er Grace the Duchess of Gumbo, 
for anything the world could offer. 
Obadiah said that this sentiment 
arose from a hidden law, which had 
been prevented by tbe intellectual 
forces of nature from development 
in the most civilised portion of the 
human race, but that in my case 
it was struggling to find expression ; 
and he hoped in time I should be 
morally as much superior to the 
rest of my sex as the recently-dis- 
covered male aborigines of the east- 
ern part of New Guinea are to the 
most advanced men of science in 
Paris, or London, or New York. 
This may give the reader a hint as 
to my husband’s evolution theory. 
I may be able to refer to it more 
fully on another occasion; for the 
present I must return to Edith. 
She was extremely anxious to know 
all about Chowder. In other words, 
she wanted what in America are 
<alled “points,” and in England 
“tips,” from the one person who, 
of all others, could give them from 
personal experience. She evidently. 
considered it in a manner providen- 
tial that she, bent upon the capture 
of that special coronet, should find 
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herself making a passage in the 
same steamer with one who had 
already captured the heart to which 
it was supposed to belong. - 

“ Edith,” I said, “ you don’t need 
any instruction of this kind. You 
have had enough experience, good- 
ness knows, without asking ‘me. 
You can’t catch him under a water- 
fall, as I did, because there are no 
waterfalls worth talking abvut in 
England ; but if you can’t get into 
difficulties in the hunting-field, for 
instance, and sprain your ankle, and 
both lose your way, and then—oh, 
Edith,” I broke off, “how silly you 
are—or, rather, 1 am! I will not 
go on talking such nensense. There 
is only one thing I will tell you: 
it is nut Chowder that you will find 
any difficulty with, but the Duchess. 
She will be your Plevna. Take the 
Duchess, my dear,—assault her, sap 
her, mine her, starve her—anything 
you like—only capture her. , She 
ahd you together must then lay 
siege to the Duke, and the walls of 
Chowder, like those of Jericho, will 
fall down the moment you blow 
your trumpet, if your flag is. float- 
ing triumphantly from the parental 
battlements.” 

Obadiah came up just asI had 
exploded in this magnificent burst 
of allegory, and I felt so dreadfully 
ashamed of myself when I remem- 
bered how differently a, Papuan 
woman would have advised any 
young aboriginal female in regard 
to matrimony, that I found. my 
eyes filling with tears at this descent 
from my high ideal. 

Two years previously, as the 
Countess of Chowder, I should 
have looked forward to a London 
season with a delight bordering up- 
on frenzy. Now, as Mrs, Obadiah 
Tompkins, deeply interested in. the 
problem of humanity, I anticipated, 
with a far keener and. more real 
enjoyment, a quiet life with my 
husband in a suburban viila, sur- 
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rounded bya congenial society of 
his literary and scientific friends. 
i will not describe the intensity 
of my devotion to him, nor the 
absolute unity of our feelings and 
aspirations, for there are none of my 
married acquaintances who. could 
sympathise with or understand it. 
He always insisted upon my sitting 
near him when he wrote, because, 
he said, I inspired him; but I dare 
not flatter myself that it is due to 
this that the remarkable series of 
articles which have appeared in the 
‘ Nineteenth Century,’ signed “ Oba- 
diah Tompkins,” on “The Moral 
Attributes of Physical Forces,” 
should have produced so profound 
a sensation, Their importance may 
be gathered from the fact that we 
are credibly informed that Mr. 
Gladstone is at this moment writing 
areply to them in a series of articles 
entitled “The Physical Attributes 
of Moral Forces,” and that the en- 
tire subject. is to be discussed at 
a latter period in a “Symposium.” 
The more I think of it, however, 
the more I feel that the true arena 
for debating topics of this kind is 
the House of Commons. It is only 
natural that, being an American, 
I should be strongly Conservative ; 
and I need scarcely add that Oba- 
diah entirely shares my views. He 
feels with me that it is not to be tol- 
erated that all the scientific talent 
should be on the Liberal side of the 
House, and that Dr. Lyon. Playfair 
and Sir John Lubbock are to be al- 
lowed to have it all their own way 
on a certain: class of questions. 
We have therefore made up our 
minds that he is to stand at the 
next general election. I confess 
that it is not without a certain 
feeling of triumph that I am look- 
ing forward to the day when Oba- 
diah will be called upon to join a 
cabinet, of which Huckleberry will 
probably be a member. 

Meantime, Flora has fully justi- 
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fied my expectations, Her beauty, | 
her brilliant talent, her great adap- 
tability and. powers of imitation, 
enabled her to assume her new rdle 
with eminent success, and she soon 
secured the admiration, I had _al- 
most said devotion, of the leading 
personages of London society. Thus 
she gallantly fought her way into 
the front rank of that set in which 
Lady Twickenham and the Hon. 
Mrs, Hurlingham are such distin- 
guished ornaments. Before the 
first season was over, she had 
herself enormously talked about; 
and there was a certain reckless dash 
about her, which captivated all who 
found themselves drawn within the 
influence of her magic circle. Chow- 
der was one of her most assiduous 
worshippers, and Edith had some 
difficulty in luring him off. Flora, 
however, far from being jealous, 
made use of her friend as a sort of 
decoy, and the two were insepar- 
able. By these means Edith made 
around of country-house visits un- 
der most favourable circumstances, 
for no one thought of inviting the 


‘Huckleberrys without Miss Persim- 


mon ; and thus it happened that she 
fonnd herself a guest at. “Clam 
Towers,” the seat of the Duke of. 
Gumbo, and in the most advantage- 
ous position for laying siege to the 
Duchess, Curiously enough, I had, 

in advising Edith, underestimated 
the: lasting nature of the impres- 
sion which I had produced upon 
the susceptibilities of his lordship. 

When that enterprising young wo- 
man, after infipite exertion, had 
vanquished the Duchess, she "found 
her blandishmenis altogether power- 
less to captivate Chowder, who has 
given out that he never intends to 
marry, and who entertains a sincere 
and respectful friendship for Oba- 
diah and myself. Edith, therefore, 
has abandoned the pursuit, and, as 
she has made a sufficient iumber of 
aristocratic friends of her own, has 
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parted company with Flora, and has 
obtained quite an independent posi- 
tion both in London and Paris, at 
which gay capital she is at present 
disporting herself with some newly- 
arrived Americans, to whom she is 
temporarily attached. It remains, 
therefore, still a matter for conjec- 
ture to what nationality her noble 
husband, when she finally captures 
him, will belong. Mamma _ has 
written to Flora, proposing a visit ; 
but Flora wrote back that she had 
not a single room in the house to 
spare. When the latter heard that 
all London was talking about the 
remarkable lecture which Obadiah 
delivered the other night at the 
Royal Institution, she was foolish 
enough to give us an opportunity of 
refusing an invitation to Huckle- 
berry, with which she thought fit 
to honour us. We finally met at 
the South Kensington School of 
Arts. Perhaps I ought to have 
said, what my modesty shrinks 
from, that I was as much talked 
about by this time as Obadiah. In 
fact, without meaning it, we had 
suddenly appeared upon the social 
horizon of a certain class of London 
society which prides itself upon its 
intellectual attainments, and had 
taken it by storm. This led to our 
being forced upwards, whether we 
liked it or not; and upon the even- 
ing in question I was conscious of a 
sort of buzz of admiration going on 
in my immediate vicinity, when Flora 
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rushed into my arms; and I was 
farther conscious that it was I, and 
not she, who caused it. I went 
and saw her next day, and made 
the discovery which suggested this 
record of my tender recollections, 
for I thus became aware that I had 
developed a great deal more heart 
than I ever imagined I possessed, 
while she seemed entirely to have 
lost any she ever had; so I went 
home to Obadiah a sadder and a 
wiser woman. 

I thought my little history would 
convey a moral if it were written, 
which my readers could find out 
for themselves, the more especially 
as Obadiah said he did not mind 
the publicity of so much that 1s 
usually considered confidential, if 
I thought it would do any guod. 
So I have written because I hope it 
may ; not to the society of London— 
I almost fear that is past redemp- 
tion; but my own old society, to 
whieh these tender recollections 
more especially refer, is still young 
and fresh enough to improve. I 
have not meant to expose its faults 
ungenerously, or to dwell too se- 
verely upon its weaknesses. At all 
events, I wilt comfort myself with 
the reflection that those who hon- 
estly feel. that I have maligned 
them will be far more likely to for- 
give me than those whose con- 
sciences convict them, and to whose 
forgiveness, therefore, 1 am indif- 
ferent. 
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Or all the influences which have 
contributed throughout the world 
to the formation of national char- 
acter, there is, assuredly, not one 
which has been more powerful than 
religion. Its effects have -varied 
so widely with the particular faith 
which has happened to be at work, 
its incitations and its issues have 
been so different amongst different 
groups of believers, that the very di- 
vergences of the results produced by 
it suffice to prove, by their number 
and their contrasts, how vigorous 
and how all-embracing must be the 
cause that could provoke them. 
Wherever we look about the earth, 
wherever we seek in history, we 
find diversities of temperaments in- 
duced by diversities of religious 
opinions, Origin and offspring hold 
so distinctly together, that it is not 
possible to deny their relationship. 
Religion has been, everywhere, an 
active and visible procreator of the 
special characteristics of races: its 
handiwork stands glaringly Lefore 
us in the multiform and contradic- 
tory outgrowths of the creeds of the 
East; we observe the working of its 
fecundations amongst ourselves in 
the variations of the fruits which 
grow on the branches of Christianity. 


_Even if we limit the comparison. to 


Catholics and Protestants, we recog- 
nise at once that perceptibly differ- 
ent harvests of life are resulting, all 
around us, from the opposite guid- 
ances to which the members of the 
two Churches have been subjected. 
Catholicism, taken as a whole and 
excluding exceptions, is a religion 
of brightness ; it is based, especially 
in its higher developments, upon a 





joyful and affectionate intimacy with 
divine things; it is a system which 
gladdens toil, which lightens pain, 
which suppresses doubts and. re- 
sponsibilities, which seeks to render 
its daily usage attractive, and to 
surround with charm the obligations 
which it imposes. In Protestant- 
ism, on the contrary, particularly in 
some of its Continental forms, there 
is often a, certain voluntary building 
up of severity and gloom around the 
practice of religion, an obtrusiveuess 
of the uglier aspects of morals, a 
disposition to render duty unplea- 
sant; it does little to adorn: exist- 
ence: in many of its, advanced 
phases, indeed, it sets purposely to 
work to blunt away imagination as 
a, danger, and to dim out cheerful- 
ness as a foe. 

With szch markedly, opposing 
causalities ,in operation, it is but 
natural that, even between close 
neighbours, the resultants should 
also be dissimilar; -and though it 
would be an exaggeration to pretend 
that the effects are as varied in 
Europe as in Asia, and that each 
great Christian communion has de- 
veloped—like the leading oriental 
faiths—a special outline of charac- 
ter which is proper to itself alone, 
there is no denying the A "sumac 
fact that the national idiosyn- 
crasies of many countries of the 
Western world have been largely 
stimulated by religious leverage. 
The temperament of the French, 
for instance, is due most certainly, 
in part, to religious causes, Their 
peculiar emotional faculties cannot 
fail to have been quickened by the 
working of their creed. When we 
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remember that for centuries after 
their constitution as a people, their 
faith and their practice of it re- 
mained not only unchanged, but 
virtually unweakened —that the 
brightening influences of that faith 
operated almost unchecked upon 
the entire nation—we are forced to 
own that so unceasing an action 
must have excited and have for- 
tified certain peculiarities of their 
national temper, and that disposi- 
tions which were inherent in the 
Franco-Gallic blood must have been 
amplified and developed by the con- 
stant pressure of a congenial reli- 
gion. 

No other general cause can have 
exercised more sway than this one 
on the constitution of the interior 
life of France. No cause is more 
worthy of examination in a study 
of that life, especially as we are 
not limited in our investigation of 
it to the unchanging absolutism of 
a long-existing domination, but, on 
the contrary, are at once introduced 
to new springs of movement, and 
are brought face to face with the 
most eager actualities of our time. 
A survey of the question, however 
cireumscribed it be, obliges us to 
take account not only of the stored- 
up energies of old forces, but also 
of the recent intervention of new 
ones,—not only of the inherited de- 
rivations of the past, but also of the 
tentative operations of the present. 
Our purpose is to try to measure the 
movement of these various poten- 
tialities in the home life of France. 
With that object before us, the 
simplest plan will probably be to 
attempt to value the energies at 
work before we seek to determine 
their effects. Let us try, then, first 
of all, to estimate the general posi- 
tion of religious opinion in the 
eountry, and the actual form and 
force of its action. 

We encounter a difficulty at the 
outset. We have two distinct and 


conflicting agencies before us: 
the past, which acts on the nation- 
al character as a whole; the pre- 
sent, which presses on each ‘indivi- 
dual separately, The sequences of 
the past we can measure with toler- 
able precision, but the achievements 
of the present are more knotty to 
determine. The old doings of French’ 
faith are written, in full light, in the 
history of the land; but the bur- 
towings of the new workers are 
under ground. Wecan see without 
an effort what religion did formerly 
for France,—we can point to its 
megnificent action on the formation 
and the unification of the character 
of the race; but it is not so easy to 
detect with certainty what the com- 
peting forces of Ultramontanism 
and irreligion are effecting in her 
now. Consequently, in approach- 
ing this vast and delicate question 
of the action of religion on the con- 
temporary life of a great people, it 
is prudent to begin by proclaiming 
that there is a grave obstacle in our 
way, that no convincing evidence is 
obtainable, that persdnal experiences 
are all that can be offered here, and 
that the results of personal inquir- 
ies cannot be expected to be re- 
garded as satisfactory testimony by 
others: they may, indeed, be con- 
temptuously denied by those whose 
opinions or whose interests lie in 
another direction. Private investi- 
gations on such a subject are limited 
to the area which private means of 
action may be able to cover; and 
though, in the present case, they 
have been continued through years 
of intimate contact with all classes 
of French society, and though their 
results have been confirmed by the 
declarations of careful’ observers to 
whom they have been communi- 
cated for purposes of verification, 
they produce, after all, nothing 
more than individual statements, 
which it is not possible to advance 
authoritatively or to control effec- 
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tively. But still, though it is not 
pretended that they offer conclusive 
proof, it is not unreasonable to claim 
for them such value as long ques- 
tioning can create, such force as 
patient scrutiny can bestow. 

There are, however, fortunately, 
certain essential points of the sub- 
ject on® which disaccord or discus- 
sion is not likely to arise, for they 
have already acquired the character 
of generally accepted truths. No 
one, for instance, whatever be his 
standpoint, will deny that active 
faith is growing rarer and feebler 
in France, and that a gradual but 
continuous diminution of the reli- 
gious sentiment is occurring there. 
No one acquainted with ‘the reali- 
ties of French life will doubt that 
the men of the working classes, 
taken as a whole, have almost lost 
all religious convictions whatever. 
No one will seriously urge that what 
are called “ practising” Catholic 
men can be found, in any appreci- 
able number, outside the educated 
strata. And even within that limit- 
ed circle, after excluding nine-tenths 
of the population from the calcula- 
tion, it would be exaggeration to 
pretend that any important num- 
ber of men retain a publicly avowed 
faith, that any serious proportion 
really “ practise” religious forms. 
It is true that this situation is nut 
limited to France—it is true that 
it extends, with slight variations 
of shape and of degree, to all the 
countries of Europe; but it is its 
existence in France which alone in- 
terests us here. 

It is also clear to most lookers- 
on, that nearly the whole of the 
clergy of France, and a small but 
impetuous portion of the laity, are 
animated by a strong Ultramon- 
tane spirit; that is to say—in or- 
der to define the sense in which 
the word Ultramontane is habitu- 
ally used in Francewith an in- 
tense desire to claim and to obtain 
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for the Church and for its ministers 
a recognised right of action and in- 
terference in political, social, and 
worldly matters. The efforts which 
have been made of late years to 
bring the entire priesthood of France 
into one mould of thought have now 
borne such full froit that almost 
all the younger and more energetic 
members of the clergy have joined 
the Ultramontane movement; while 
such of the bishops and older 
priests who formerly held out against 
it are giving way in. appearance, if 
not in conviction, and no longer 
offer any opposition to it. 

So far all observers will probably 
agree in substance; but at the 
next step in the description, diffi- 
culties may arise, for a thorough 
knowledge of the under-currents of 
French life is needed in order to 
enable foreign spectators to per- 
ceive that while the mass of the 
clergy, under the pressure of semina- 
ry teaching and of episcopal direc- 
tion, has been growing towards Ultra- 
montanism, the mass of the edu- 
cated laity, under the pressure of 
public opinion, has been growing 
away from it, It needsclose watch- 
ing to enable us to recognise that be- 
lieving Frenchmen are becoming more 
and more moderate in everything 
which lies outside strict faith ; that 
while they resist the tendency to 
indifference or to active unbelief 
which fills the air around them, 
they are deeply pained and irri- 
tated by the aggressive attitude 
of the Ultramontane minority at 
their side. Influenced, as they can- 
not fail to be, by the generally 
progressive tone of the society in 
which they live, the greater part 
of the French Catholics regard reli- 
gion, not as a state which provokes 
them to struggle for any political 
or special objects, but as a purely 
personal condition which they adopt 
and work out for their own satisfac- 
tion exclusively. Of course, there 
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are many obvious exceptions ; there 
are, manifestly, in France as else- 
where, enthusiasts who graft. some 
outside purpose on to their faith. 
But, taking the Catholic gentle- 
men of France as a whole, it will 
certainly be recognised, by those 
who really know them, that their 
use of their religion does not gen- 
erally stretch beyond the discharge 
of regular duties and the pursuit 
of their own moral amelioration. 
They hope that Ultramontanism is 
a passing accident, not a perma- 
nent principle of Catholicism; and 
that there may be some day, at last, 
a final separation between faith and 
politics. 

This is the essential result of the 
personal inquiries which were allud- 
ed to just now. It is a result which 
may easily be denied, for it cannot 
be proved ; it is a result which lies 
outside our ordinary touch, which 
can only be attained by long and 
careful personal research ; but what- 
ever may be said against it—how- 
ever much it may be called false— 
it does éxpress the truth of the 
situation to many earnest and 
honest watchers, who have sought 
patiently and anxiously for an ia- 
sight into the trae present condi- 
tion of French opinion on the ques- 
tion. It shows a state of feeling 
which is very different from what 
is supposed by many foreigners to 
prevail in France; it stands out 
in absolute contradiction of the 
impression which exists in many 
“minds, that Catholic France is, 
essentially, an ally of Ultramon- 
tanism. So far as it has been pos- 
sible to ascertain the truth, for the 
perbepee of this article, the trath 
ies directly the other way. There 
appears to be strong ground for con- 
fidently believing that, -with the ex- 
eeption of the Legitimists, who sup- 
port Ultramontanism because it fits 
in with their political ‘ambitions, 
and of a small minority of excited 








Catholics who do not permit them- 
selves to indulge a single idea which 
has not been previously ratified at 
Rome, the men who form the bulk 
of the Catholic body of France are 
heartily Liberal. 

It must, however, be added at 
once, distinctly, that, with all this 
irritation as regards Ultramontane 
claims, no French Catholic who real- 
ly is a Catholic would consent to 
abandon his faith, or to cease to be 
a dutiful son of the Church. 

Whatever be the present difficulty 
of the struggle to unite dogmatic 
fidelity with absolutely independent 
thought on every subject which is 
not “of faith,” nearly all moderate 
French Catholics are. remaining 
Catholics. Some amongst them, it 
is true, are unable to withstand the 
pressure, and lose their faith alto- 
gether; but by far the greater part 
of them hold on steadfastly. Their 
obedience on matters of dogma is 
complete and unrejecting, but it is 
neither blind nor unreasoning ; and 
furthermore, it is indisputably at- 
tended, in innumerable cases, by 
extreme sorrow that filial and duti- 
ful affection should be subjected to 
the afflicting tests which Ultramon- 
tanism is now so ruthlessly applying 
to it. The old spirit of Gallicanism 
has left deep marks on France ; the 
new spirit of social and political 
inquiry is gaining immense force 
there, not only amongst the lower 
classes, but in the upper circles too ; 
and neither of those spirits is of a 
nature to allow men who are ani- 
mated by them to abdicate free 
thought. On the contrary, the 
yearnings of the mass of Catholic 
Frenchmen are towards progress, not 
towards restriction—towards free- 
dom of popular action, not towards 
the enforcement of clerical prepon- 
derance—towards the ennobling and 
enlarging of the human objects of 
life, not towards the concentration 
of those objects in the unquestion- 
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ing acceptance of a politico-theolo- 
gical pretension, 

Such is, according to carefully col- 
lected and wide-spreading evidence, 
the condition of a large majority of 
the Catholic men of France. It is not 
possible to detegmine, even approxi- 
mately, the proportion of that ma- 
jority, for no figures and no facts 
can be quoted with respect to it; 
but it does not appear to be unrea- 
sonable to guess, from the testimony 
accumulated, that they may perbaps 
constitute three-fourths of the whole. 
Their state is one of passive duty 
and of sorrowful obedience, coupled 
with an instinctive resolve to give 
up nothing of the love of social and 
political liberty, which has become 
the distinguishing mark of our time. 
And such being the situation of 
those men, is it not. just to call 
them “moderate,” and to draw a 
sharp line between them and the 
Ultramontane minority, which pre- 
tends that it alone represents the 
Catholic sentiment in its dealings 
with the outside world? It is essen- 
tial to preface what is to be said 
here by asserting the existence of 
this great mass of honest Catholics; 
for though it has no voice in the 
matter of Ultramontanism—though 
it remains respectfully and mourn- 
fully silent—there is still a weight 
in. numbers, which may perhaps 
some day exert its influence in this 
ease as in others. 

Of course, the Ultramoutanes will 
not admit that three-fourths of the 
small total of practising Catholic 
Frenchmen have opinions of their 
own.on every point on which they 
are not strictly tied down by dogma; 
but how are they to prove that the 
statement is false? No _ statistics 
exist of the state of consciences ; 
private. information and _ personal 
inquiry are open to one, side as well 
as to the other: individual assertion 
is all that can be put forward ; but, 
assertion for assertion, is it not alto- 
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gether reasonable and in accordance 
with the great teachings and the 
general experience of our time, that 
the mass of Catholics should, like 
all other people, think for them- 
selves on every point on which 
their conscience is free? Would 
it not be a manifest improbability, 
as well as an act of injustice to a 
class, to suppose that a system like 
Ultramontanism, which is purely 
political in its main characteristics, 
and which is in violent opposition 
to all the enlarging tendencies of 
the epoch, can be supported by 
more than a minority? The mass 
of Catholics most certainly do not 
support it, They do want to save 
their souls by doing their duty 
silently and quietly ; they do want 
to preserve for Rome the direction 
of their faith and the spiritual con- 
trol of the great body to which they 
belong; but they do not want to 
diminish, in any shape or degree, 
the political power, the political 
rights, or the political freedom, of 
Governments or of peoples, And 
this, whatever Ultramontanes. may 
say to the contrary, appears to be 
the point of view of millions of earn- 
est though suffering Catholics, not 
only in France, bit throughout the 
entire Continent. F 
Of course, these Catholics claim 
for the Church the right of protest- 
ing, not only against irreligion, but 
also, subsidiarily, against such 
litical principles as are direct pro- 
ducts of irreligion. Without such a 
right, the direction of souls by the 
Church would be a mere illusion. 
But they limit that claim to theory, 
and recognise that its practice is 
surrounded, for the moment, by so 
many difficulties, that the greater 
part of the moderate group turn 
away from those. difficulties im 
silence, and leave them to the fu- 
ture, in the hope that a different 
manner of dealing with them may 
arise hereafter at the Vatican, and 
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that what is now declared to be im- 
possible may be found possible in 
coming time. The necessity of dis- 
covering and applying some practical 
working understanding between the 
Catholic Church and modern society 
appears to them to be so absolute 
and so indisputable, that, if they 
could do anything whatever in the 
matter, it is certain that their whole 
efforts and influence would be em- 
ployed to obtain an immediate modi- 
fication of the Ultramontane views, 
to which they are respectfully but 
most steadily opposed. 

Unfortunately they can do noth- 
ing; their position condemns them 
to immobility; they remain in si- 
lence; they have no organisation, 
no organs, and no chiefs; they 
carry their non-intervention to 
such a point, that they encourage 
the Ultramontanes to assert that 
they do not exist. And yet, as we 
have already said and repeated, 
there is good reason for believing 
that it is they who constitute the 
true Catholic body of France. Some 
day this fact will be at last recog- 
nised; some day it will be seen 
that Ultramontanes, who are as 
noisy as Radicals, have not num- 
bers behind them, and that the 
mass of Catholics stand snedity 
against them. 

And to supply one more argument 
in support of this view, is it not 
fair to assert that the position de- 
seribed here is precisely that which 
would most naturally and most 
logically result from the long 
struggle which France has carried 
on against Ultramontanism? Is it 
not in the order of things that the 
French should be, of all the Catho- 
lie nations of Europe, the least 
inclined to favour Ultramontane 
theories? They know that no 
Government has fought so vigorously 
as their own against those theories, 
and that their history, for the last 
two hundred years, is full of com- 


bats against them. They know 
perfectly that, centaries ago, Ultra- 
montanism was for a time a trium- 
phant reality; that it once repre- 
sented to France and to Europe not 
only the idea, but also the realisa- 
tion, of a general public good—as 
public good was then comprehend- 
ed; they know that it was then 
regarded as a legitimate expression 
of power and right. They know 
also that it gradually lost its posi- 
tion in the opinion of the world; 
that it became gradually separated 
more and more from the idea of 
public good ; and that France had, in 
many ways, the largest share in de- 
stroying it—especially by the per- 
sonal resistance of Louis XIV., and 
by the action of the Revolution and 
the Empire. They know that in the 
time of Pius VII. it was suppressed 
so thoroughly that Cardinal Gon- 
salvi was able to declare with truth 
that the Church “occupied itself 
exclusively with the salvation of 
souls and the spiritual good of 
nations.” They know, too, that 
French events revived the Ultra- 
montane theory, that it was parti- 
ally resumed on the return of the 
Bourbons, and that the fears pro- 
voked by the Revolution of 1848 
led to the attempt to once more 
apply it vigorously. But what they 
know best of all is that this new 
effort has been made under con- 
ditions totally different from those 
in which the Church had found 
itself at any previous moment of its 
history; that the events of the last 
eighty years have changed the en- 
tire nature of the relations between 
Continental Governments and their 
peoples, as well as between the 
Church and Governments; that 
people now legislate for themselves, 
that they oblige their Governments 
to adopt their views, and that 
Governments have become power- 
less'to enforce their will against the 
people; that the Church is conse- 
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quently no longer face to face with 
Governments which have the power 
of dealing with it as they alone 
think fit, but with Governments 
controlled by legislatures, which 
legislatures are, in their turn, con- 
trolled by public opinion. Know- 
ing all this, the French can see that 
the struggle of to-day is no longer, 
as it was in former days, a fight be- 
tween the Ultramontane idea and 
a monarch or a minister; that it is 
now between that idea and nations 
as a whole—between it and the en- 
tire opinions, tendencies, and will 
of our epoch; that the circum- 
stances of to-day are therefore new 
in history, and that they are ren- 
dered still more new by the simul- 
taneous outburst of liberty and edu- 
cation; that Ultramontanism, which 
hitherto has had to treat with 
absolute sovereigns and ignorant 
populations, now finds itself at last 
face to face with powerless sover- 
eigns and intelligent populations; 
that it can no longer appeal to 
single men, to personal ambitions, or 
to individual fears, but that it has 
to-day to come to terms with soci- 
eties as a whole, with societies in 
all the emotion of newly-acquired 
rights, agitated by throbbing opin- 
ions and by ardent claims. They 
see all this; and yet it is with this 
spectacle before their eyes,—it is in 
this new state of public life—in the 
midst of this effervescence, after the 
whole conditions of existence have 
been changed,—that Ultramontan- 
ism is thrust again before them, and 
that they are asked to once more ac- 
cept an obsolete political system, 
which was only rendered possible 
centuries ago because there were no 
books, no newspapers, no liberty, 
and no opinion. 

Surely it is reasonable to urge 
that the entire probabilities of 
the position ate against the accept- 
ance of such a. system. Surely 
those probabilities may be referred 


to in confirmation of the opinions 
which have been expressed - here. 
Surely they are of a nature to sup- 
port the assertion that, whatever 
small minorities may say to the 
contrary, the Catholics of France 
are not, and are not likely to become 
at avy future time, allies of Ultra- 
montanism. Not one-hundredth of 
the nation, taken as a whole, is now 
in favour of it. 

And yet Ultramontanism is, at this 
moment, one of the greatest and 
the most immediate of the perils of 
France—as great and more immedi- 
ate than the much-talked-of Radi- 
calism. Its supporters, though so 
few in number, though regarded 
with keen suspicion by nearly all 
their fellow-countrymen, and with 
bitter hatred by a good man 
amongst them, are rich, high-placed, 
energetic, and astute; they possess 
the advantages of position, wealth, 
birth, and intelligence. But the 
are using these powers to disturb 
the interior peace of the country, 
and, what is just now infinitely 
graver, its international position 
too. They do not represent a forve, 
bunt they incontestably constitute a 
danger. They are powerless to lead 
France to any effective action, but 
they divide her against herself and 
place her before her neighbours as 
a menace. The movement which 
they have undertaken will end in 
nothing, for the mass of the French 
people is publicly and resolutely 
opposed to it; but, so long as it 
continues, it will create difficulties 
between France and other countries, 
it will embitter the political strug- 
gle at home, and it will be a cause 
of pain and trial to the immense 
majority of French believers. 

It is the main stumbling-block in 
the road of the moderate Catholics ~ 
of France, for direct attacks inst 
their faith affect them but little: 
they suffer from the e i 
of their own party, not from the 
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onslaughts of avowed enemies. Re- 
ligion and irreligion are two con- 
ditions which stand apart in 
France ; they both are active states, 
but yet. they manage to avoid any 
struggle with each other in daily 
life. The members of the two 
bands move side by side in constant 
contact; but, in ordinary times, 
they keep their opinions to them- 
selves and have no personal quar- 
rels. ‘The indifferent form a third 
class around and amongst them, 
but not one of the three seriously 
attempts to act upon the others. 
The Robt between them is public 
and political, it has no existence 
in private. Each man follows his 
own road with that perfect inde- 
pendence of his neighbour, that 
absolute freedom of individual ac- 
tion, which cast so much simplicity 
and so bright an atmosphere of 
social liberty over the life of the 
French, For this reason the bear- 
ings and the functions of irreligion 
in France might almost be left out- 
side the present subject. But, 
though it is producing no perceptible 
effect on the ways and thoughts of 
the fraction of the nation which still 
holds to and practises a creed, an- 
other and a larger portion is, on the 
contrary, keenly animated by it. 
On that portion the effect of its 
working is manifest and vigorous, 
for the situation of the country has 
had the effect of attributing such ex- 
ceptional importance to the collective 
public action of French irreligion, 
that it incontestably exhibits to us 
the most acute and the most energetic 
of the contemporary phases of the 
combat between belief and unbelief. 
The forms of French incredulity are 
substantially the same as those 
which offer themselves elsewhere ; 
but its results are special, for they 
almost invariably lead the unbe- 
liever, whatever be the causes of his 
unbelief, to become a political parti- 
san and to join the attack against 
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“clericalism.” Indeed, it is but 
natural that, in the face of such a 
political provocation as Ultramon- 
tanism presents, the other ‘side also 
should give to their resistance a 
political form. We see the conse- 
quence in the curious fact that 
irreligion in France is becoming 
more and more a bond of organised 
political union, and less and less 
an individual condition affecting a 
particular person, or the society in 
which particular persons live. Ir. 
religion leads Frenchmen to vote at 
an election for one candidate rather 
than for another, but it has extreme- 
ly little influence on the separate 
or the social position of the man. 
It cannot, therefore, be too often re- 
peated, that in France, unbelief, 
though a purely personal state, con- 
stitutes a purely political force, and 
that it possesses scarcely any social 
characteristics or influences, Its 
action on society is practically 
null, Unbelievers are as_ well 
behaved as believers; they are 
good fathers, honest men, and obe- 
dient citizens; they are not dis- 
turbers of the peace in any shape 
whatever. When it has been said 
of them that they do not go to Mass, 
and that they oppose the claims of 
the Church to interfere in politics, 
nothing more can be laid at their 
door as regards their external per- 
formances. French infidelity is to- 
day, in its personal aspects, a calm 
condition which shocks nobody; 
but politically it, is growing into 
a force. 

Thus far every word that has 
been employed has been applied to 
men—to men alone. Now let us 
turn to women. Through them we 
shall get on at last to the home-life 
side of the question. 

The women of the Christian races 
are intuitively believers; negations 
offend their instincts; the nature of 
their education frequently suppresses 
in them the critical faculty ; scarcely 
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any of them have either the courage 
or the need to think out a faith 
for themselves; whatever be their 
land, their colour, or their tongue, 
nearly all of them hold fast to the 
idea that religion is a necessity for 
women. It is so in France, as else- 
where; and for this reason we find 
the nation divided, religiously, into 
two great classes, men and women, 
almost as distinct in faith as they 
are in sex. Here it is that we find, 
conspicuously, the issues of the two 
great conflicting forces which were 
indicated at the commencement of 
this article—the power of the pres- 
ent and the power of the past: 
the men, as a mass, are under the 
dominion of the present, with its 
doubts ; the women, as a mass, are 
still under the grasp of the past, 
with its faith. 

The women of France, taken as 
a group, are gentle undoubters, 
rather than ardent believers. There 
are amongst them, particularly in 
the higher classes, superb exam- 
ples of passionate and ecstatic en- 
thusiasm. There are amongst them 
all the varieties and all the degrees 
and shades of devotion; but the 
mass of them are calmly and mod- 
erately pious people, neither curious 
nor learned, performing each of their 
spiritual obligations with temperate 
regularity, as a function which no- 
thing could induce them to neglect, 
partly because it involves a recog- 
nised and accepted responsibility, 
very much because it supplies them 
with a pleasure and with the gratify- 
ing sentiment of liabilities discharg- 
ed. Their religion is at once an oc- 
cupation, an allegiance, and a glad- 
ness, It supplies to them a solace, a 
duty, and a joy. It does not, usually, 
exalt their intellectual faculties, but 
it both stimulates and contents 
their fealty, their conscience, and 
their heart. As Catholicism is, essen- 
tially and fundamentally, a creed 
of love; as no Christians love God 
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—in the sweet, soft, familiar sense 
of love—as Catholics do; so also 
are Frenchwomen indisputably the 
tenderest of Catholics. A  thor- 
oughly religious Frenchwoman sup- 


plies the most striking example of’ 


Catholic affection that the earth can 
show. Her inborn impressibility, 
her peculiar naturalness and sim- 
plicity of motives, her unchecked 
outpouring emotionality, her con- 
stant longing for satisfaction of the 
sympathies, her vague but unceas- 
ing yearning for sensations, her 
very disposition to play a rdle and to 
act a part, most of her qualities and 
even some of her faults—all these 
find contentment in religion. But 
the contentment is in most cases in- 
stinctive. It is perceptive, not objec- 
tive — felt, not reasoned. French- 
women handle their religion with 
intimacy, with fondness, with ca- 
resses; they treat it as a faithful 
friend whem they can thoroughly 
trust, with whom they can talk 
over their sorrows and their de- 
lights, and who is too nobly un- 
selfish, too grandly sincere, to be 
offended by occasional negligences 
or momentary forgettings. 

Of course, there are numbers 
of varieties; of course, there are 
quantities of women in France who 
have no faith at all; of course, 
there are crowds of others who 
are pleasantly careless about the en- 
tire subject. There are also thou- 
sands who attain exalted sanctity, 
and who wait for death in enrap- 
tured enthusiasm. But the major- 
ity are such as have been just 
described, — tender, loving, honest 
women, clinging tightly to  relig- 
ion as acherished companion, cling- 
ing to it for its own sake, and 
also for the sweet excitement with 
which it provides them. At the 
same time, it cannot be denied that, 
notwithstanding the universality 
and the accessibility of its succours, 
religion is nevertheless, in France 
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as elsewhere, somewhat of a class 
luxury ; and that its intenser and 
more prolific growths are, for the 
greater part, a monopoly of the 
higher ranks of Frenchwomen. 
There are exceptions, of course, at 
both ends of the scale; but, speaking 
generally, the poor a ever 
get beyond the elementary emotions 
of religion, Very few of them are 
prepared by teaching or are fitted 
by position to attain its more fervid 
and more passionate developments ; 
and though the object and the interest 
with which they pursue it may be 
substantially identical with those of 
the more ardent women above them, 
they have neither the leisure, the 
training, nor the imagination which 
are essential for distilling out its 
full perfumes. Women who have 
to earn their own bread find it 
difficult to indulge in the elevat- 
ing stimulations which are induced 
by the practice of the culminating 
forms of Catholic piety. Labour 
stifles unction. The result is, that 
though the wives and danghters 
of the working men of France have 
infinitely more faith than their hus- 
bands and their fathers, still the 
pi ot fashioning of their practice 
remains incomparably less finished 
than that of women of the better- 
educated and richer classes. It 
might, indeed, be almost asserted, 
that the active sentiment of fem- 
inine religion, and the eagerness 
ofits dilating aspirations, gain 
strength in France in a ratio corre- 
sponding to the rise of social posi- 
tion. There are, it must be re- 
peated, most numerous exceptions 
in every grade; but it may be said 
with safety that, as a rule, the dry 
bread of religion is.all that. the 
mass of women of the lower strata 
can manage to consume—and that 
its more delicate. aromas, its subtler 
tastes, its more exciting savours, 
its more intoxicating fragrances, are 


the almost exclusive privilege of the 
idle. And yet the women of France, 
taken as a whole, are a very Chris- 
tian race. 

The general state of religion 
throughout the land may be roughly 
summed up as follows. On the 
side of the men, the lower and lower- 
middle sections live in a general 
unbelief which presents all the 
conceivable shades of irreligious- 
ness, from mere thoughtlessness to 
bitter, active, militant batred of 
religion, as a detested enemy. In 
the middle and upper divisions of 
society faith is, relatively, frequent; 
it is not general, but its acceptors 
constitute a recognisable minority. 
There is a good deal of scientific 
or philosophic atheism, and a siill 
larger proportion of indifference; 
but the professing Catholics count 
for something in the country, the 
mass of them being nineteenth-cen- 
tury Christians, with a small por- 
tion of ardent Ultramontaues thrown 
in around them. With the women, 
on the contrary, religion may be said 
to be really, not relatively, gene- 
ral. In their case it is the minority 
which is unconcerned, which raises 
difficulties and puts questions. 
Amongst the poor, in town and 
country, there is naturally plenty 
of calousness; but there is also a 
vast deal of simple, patient, unre- 
flecting, trustful faith, rising rarely 
to strong emotion, but remaining 
absolutely untouched by doubt, be- 
cause it has nothing to do with 
reason, In the upper strata, on the 
contrary, doubt is found, for. there 
the intellectual forces come into play. 
Still, the educated Frenchwoman 
feels almost always an irresistible 
need of a creed which guides, of a 
doctrine which lights up, of a sen- 
timent which. warms, arouses, and 
cements together her affections, her 
aspirations, her imaginations, and 
her convictions. She finds. all. this 
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in the practice of Catholicism; and 
she throws herself into it with the 
eagerness of a fond woman, of an 
excited artist, and of a hoping 
soul, 

And now, after this attempt to 
roughly sketch the present situa- 
tion of the religious sentiment in 
France, let us try to go further, and 
to measure the working and the 
influence of that sentiment on the 
life of the people. 

The first symptoms which offer 
themselves to the observer would 
seem to indicate, if taken alone, 


that religion is exercising very little - 


appreciable action on that life. It 
appears, to the casual beholder, to 
lie outside the march of the visi- 
ble occupations and the ordinary 
thoughts of the nation ; to oceupy a 
place by itself, away from everyday 
concerns; to direct its workings, its 
teachings, and its efforts to other 
objects than the guidance and the 
amelioration of existence in com- 
mon, The signs of its. operation 
are essentially personal and private ; 


they have scarcely any public as-. 


pects ; they must be looked for be- 
hind and apart from the active 
movements of society; they are 
hidden out of sight in hearts. The 
religion of the French—of those 
amongst them, that is, who have 
any at all—is, like family affection, 
a sentiment which is usually kept 
to themselves by those who feel it; 
it is an unaffected, simple, natural 
expression. Its marked tendency is 
to be modest and quiet: it does not 
thrust itself forward in the market- 
places; it does not cry out in the 
streets ; it does not advertise its ex- 
istence in newspapers. 

Bat the absence of demonstrative 
obtrusive godliness is compensat- 
ed for most efficiently and advan- 
tageously by silent forms of devo- 
tion, by frequent visits to church, 
by. constant, reverential intercourse 
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with the love-arousing mysteries 
of Catholicism, Close examination 
pees that a good many of these 
ight-hearted people, whose religion 
is rarely easy to be perceived by 
Englishmen (partly because it is. 
generally kept out of sight, partly 
because its shapes and fashions are 
so unlike those to which they are 
accustomed at home that they have 
difficulty in recognising them), are, 
in reality, occupied by a singularly 


“elevating type of devotion, And 


yet nobody says one word abont. it. 
Religious practices, even when pas- 
sionate and absorbing, even when 
petpetual and profound, are regarded 
in France as the private affair of 
each one, and not as the business 
of the community at large. 

The French, as a rule, do not, 
like some of their neighbours, re- 
gard their religion as a duty which 
they wish other people to see them 
perform. On the contrary, it stands 
distinctly before them as a respon- 
sibility which is strictly proper to 
each believer separately. It is not, 
in their eyes, an. obligation to be 
discharged in public as a satisfac- 
tion of vanity; they view it as a 
sweet private comforter, as a secret 
gladness which they cherish for 
themselves alone, which they fondle 
in delightful solitude in their hearts. 
Each one of them treats it as a per- 
sonal feast, and handles it as a self- 
belonging delight. Even when 
rough winds begin to blow—even 
when, in trial or in pain, they turn - 
to it as a beacon or a compass, and 
seek to use it as a breakwater, a 
refuge, or an anchor,—even then it 
retains, in a majority of cases, its 
character of an individual resource 
—even then it preserves its marked 
idiosyncrasies of tender intimacy, of 
the affectionate sentiment of speci-. 
fic possession. At no time does it 
fall into the position of a mere gen- 
eral right or of a social propriety. 
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It is for these reasons that it is 
so difficult to discover demonstra- 
tions of the influence of religion as 
a patent national fact in France. 
Ultramontanism, of course, shows 
glaringly before us, with its purely 
political objects ; official religion is 
there too, with its budget, its hier- 
archy, its schools, its convents, and 
its institutions: but of the com- 
prehensive public action of reli- 


gion as a sentiment—of the work-_ 


ing of religion properly so called— 
of the religion which moralises, 
cheers, and brightens—we can de- 
tect scarcely any out-of-door signs. 
Just as irreligion manifests its effec- 
tive national action in a public and 
political shape, so, in contradistinc- 
tion, does religién produce its fraits 
in a purely private and individual 
form. 

But if religion has so little foot- 
ing in France as a visible external 
force, it constitutes, on the other 
hand, an indoor power of distinctly 
tangible effect. The very individ- 
uality and affectionateness of action 
which deprive it, in so great a de- 
gree, of the faculty of collective 
ownate on the people at large, 

estow upon it an ample and a real 
ascendancy in homes. At firesides 
it takes a foremost place amongst 
the sovereignties which rule the 
life of France. Here, at last, we 
find it manifestly at work; here, at 
all events, we can seize hold of it, 
and can try to see what it is doing 
for this generation. 

The attempt is not very difficult. 
Provided we limit ourselves to the 
general outlines of the picture, omit 
all exceptions (save one), and resist 
the temptation to take individual 
cases a8 average examples, the main 
facts of this part of the situation 
are relatively easy to ascertain. No 
one can fail to recognise, for in- 
instance, after a little inquiry, that, 
in the vast majority of cases, with- 


“three years. 











out distinction of rank, all children 
are submitted to the action of reli- 
gion. The feelings of parents, what- 
ever those feelings may be, scarcely 
ever prevent children from receiv- 
ing some sort of religious teaching. 
Of the upper classes it is surely need- 
less to say anything; a well-born 
child would be ostracised amongst 
its play-fellows, and even be dis- 
graced for life, if its parents failed 
to send it to the catechism-classes 
at which the young are prepared for 
their first communion by special 
instruction extending over two or 
In the country dis- 
tricts the same rule applies, with 
nearly the same rigour: a boy or 
girl who fails to make a first com- 
munion is pointed at,and pitied, 
And even amongst the combatantly 
unbelieving workmen of the towns, 
—even amongst those very Radicals 
who are accused, by some of their 
fellow-countrymen, of an inclination 
to burn the churches and to shoot 
the priests—we find that an analo- 
gous feeling exists in curious abun- 
dance. There are, of course, excep- 
tions; but, considering the hostility 
to religion which is so widely prev- 
alent amongst the men of the lower 
classes, these exceptions are, propor- 
tionately, few in number. It is 
calculated by the clergy that, on an 
average, about nineteen-twentieths 
of the children in the country, and 
about five-sixths of those in the 
towns, are sent in, at twelve years 
old, for their first communion. If 
this estimate be correct, it would 
follow that, out of a male popula- 
tion of which a considerable ma- 
jority admits no religious opinions 
whatever, and of which a notable 
tt is apparently animated by 
itter animosity against the Church, 
only a small portion carries its opin- 
ions to the point of preventing its 
children from coming into contact 
with spiritual instruction. 
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The fact is strange. It shows 
that many fathers in the working 
classes adopt for their children a 
line of action different from that 
which they personally pursue, and 
that very few of them, comparative- 
ly, accept the responsibility of allow- 
ing their children to grow up with- 
out some instruction in, and some 
practice of, that religion which, in 
their own case, they profess to de- 
spise and to attack. Does it not 
seem fair to attribute this contra- 
dictory attitude to a latent action 
of religion in themselves? Does it 
not look as if they, like most other 
French fathers, are unable to resist 
its influence when brought to bear 
upon them in a true home form? 
Out of doors, in their own indi- 
vidual proceedings, they scoff at it, 
insult it, menace it; but when it 
comes before them as an rv 
of the education of their chfdren, 
when it presents itself to their eyes 
as a family observance, when it holds 
out its hand to their own boy and girl, 
then they find something in their 
hearts which prevents themselves 
from shutting the door in its face. 
In spite of their loudly-declared 
mistrust and disdain, they allow 
their children to answer its call, « 

Surely there is something here 
which merits to be considered. If 
men who proclaim that they hate 
religion, and who act in many ways 
as if they really did hate it, can be 
led to suspend their hate, and to 
accept contact with the hated object 
directly it makes a sign of friend- 
ship to their offspring, it becomes 
difficult to admit that their hate 


ean be as deep and positive as they 


pretend. We cannot help asking 
ourselves, in the face of such a 
situation, whether a hate ’ which 
can be laid aside for a moment in 
deference to one touching considera- 
tion, could not be further stayed by 
the application of other similarly 
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acting motives—whcther the tempo- 
rary could not be rendered lasting ¢ 
The answer raises issues which can- 
not be dealt with here ; they are too 
vast. All that can be done, in the 
space at present disposable, is to 
oint to the fact which lies here 
before us ; to the thought suggested 
by it that the mass of the French 
people cannot be, after all, entirely 
unsusceptible of religious emotion ; 
to the consequent probability that 
it may still be reached through cer- 
tain channels of attack ; and to the 
seeming certainty that,; if all the 
rest be true, the road to follow lies 
through the heart. It cannot be 
seriously pretended that, with a 
religion which is essentially a ten- 
derness, and with a nation of which 
all the members are, theoretically, 
equal in their natural capacities of 
tenderness, the faculty of feeling 
that religion ought to be, as it now 
virtually is, amongst the men of 
France, an affair of class. Of 
course we know that it is developed 
in the higher strata by the combined 
influences of comfort, of softening 
education, of social habit, and of 
exercised perceptions. We also 
know that it is suffocated below by 
ignorance, by suffering, and by po- 
litical teaching. But with the evi- 
dence we have here that it can be 
partially rearoused by an appeal to 
the sentiment of paternity, 1t seems 
reasonable to imagine that a good 
deal more might be effected if the 
indication thus supplied were util- 
ised with tact. If the priest is ever 
to acquire amongst the labouring 
men of France the position and the 
power of a trusted friend, of an in- 
spirer of elevating thoughts, of a 
real moraliser, he must begin by 
changing his own attitude, by ceas- 
ing to act as an Ultramontane 
agent, by doing everything for reli- 
gion as a system of love, and noth- 
ing for it as a system of politics. 
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This is all that can be said upon 
the subject here. And yet one 
word more may usefully be added— 
we can scarcely go on accusing of 
really dangerous Radicalism a set of 
men who send their children to their 
first communion. 

Nearly all the boys and girls of 
France experience, then, in the mid- 
dle of their childhood, the deep 
emotion which a first communion 
awakes even in the most careless 
heart. The effect wears off with 
time ; the religious impress which 
it provokes rarely retains its first 
intensity against the hardening con- 
tacts of outside life ; in many cases 
—in most cases indeed—it disap- 
pears altogether : but in its home 
influence, in its character as a family 
event, in its special operation as 
ereating a new bond between old 
and young, it preserves unweakened 
its position in French existence. 
The portrait of the daughter in her 
long white veil and frock, of the 
son in his white trousers and bras- 
sard, hangs in the cottage and the 
chateau ; and with sweet remembran- 
ces, with undefinable impressions 
of purity, with unwontedly lofty 
thoughts of love, the mother gazes 
at it and feels unfadingly that the 
day of which that portrait is a re- 
eord has left an ineffaceable mark 
in her heart, How, indeed, could 
she forget it? for it represents to 
her the moment at which her child 
achieved its first acceptance of re- 
sponsibility, its first public discharge 
of comprehended and acknowledged 
moral action. 

It may be said with tolerable 
exactness that these deep-working 
thinkings are common, in varying 
degrees, to nearly all French mothers, 
without distinction of rank, and that 
consequently the great majority of 
the women pass successively through 
them. And yet, in spite of the 
vigour and the alluringness of the 


sensations which they so generally 
arouse, it can scarcely be alleged 
that they help, as a rule, to render the 
women who are subjected to them 
more permanently, more solidly re- 
ligious, in the practically applied 
sense of the word. Like most of 
the other elements of spiritual ar- 
dour in France, they seem to pro- 
duce effects in the sentiments rather 
than in the conduct; they un- 
doubtedly make the mother even 
more passionately fond than she 
was before; they evidently pro- 
vide her with glowing emotions and 
with delicious memories, They in- 
contestably establish a fresh tie 
between her child and herself : 
but it would be difficult to pre- 
tend that they habitually convert 
her into a better woman. And 
this brings us to the moral of the 
subj@ss, for it leads us, naturally, 
to inquire whether these women 
really gain in character, in duty, 
and in attitude towards others, by 
the charming affectionateness of 
their religionism. 

Such a question can only be 
answered by international compari- 
sons ; and comparisons of that sort 
are not always easy to effect im- 
partially. Let us remember, how- 
ever, that many competent travel- 
lers appear to arrive at the con- 
viction that, much as the shapes 
and natures of feminine merits and 
defects may vary about the world, 
the totals presented by their re- 
spective additions in each Chris- 
tian land come out everywhere in 
remarkable equality with each other. 
And let us recognise that there is 
in this conviction a primé facie ar- 
gument against the probability of 
the possession of any appreciable 
superiority of moral and religious 
worth by the women of any particu- 
Jar race whatever. This being 90, 
the Frenchwoman can scarcely be 
offended if she is counted to be as 
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good as, but no better than, every- 
body else, and to be no more capable 
than her neighbours of extracting 
particular virtue from the religion 
which she practises. She evidently 
gets more pleasure out of it than 
others do ; for, as she feels immense- 
ly, she frequently attains, as a natu- 
ral result of her peculiar aptitude 
for emotions, a variety of spiritual 
joys which do not seem to be gen- 
erally accorded to women of other 
creeds, or even to Catholic women 
of other lands. But it cannot be 
pretended that she climbs higher 
than those others; that she is either 
gentler, truer, more self-sacrificing 
and more trustable than they. She 
furnishes one proof more that the 
capacity of feeling religion with 
ardour does not necessarily bestow 
upon us any exceptional power of 
curing our personal faults, Reli- 
gion does help her undeniably to 
become a most admirable mother ; 
it fortifies and increases her innate 
disposition towards works of char- 
ity ; but there is very little satis- 
factory evidence to show that it 
assists her more than other women 
in the ordinary functions and rela- 
tions of Jife—that it aids her to be- 
come a better daughter, wife, or 
friend. Religion succours her in- 
teriorly, not exteriorly; it soothes, 
it satisfies, it encourages, or it ex- 
cites her. But it seldom seems to 
particularly enlarge her capacity for 
self-reform. 

It ties her to her home, though. 
It serves extraordinarily there, for 
there its glowings can be effectively 
translated without exertion into 
meritoriously profitable acts, No 
virtuous effort is needed to enable 
a woman to love her parents, her 
husband, and her children as a duty, 
provided she already loves: them as 
a joy; the consciousness of having 
amalgamated joy and duty, doubles 
indeed the value of each. 
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In this fashion it is that religion 
strengthens and develops the home 
ties of France. Not only does it 
fortify and encourage, not only does 
it sanctify and hallow, but, farther- 
more, it decorates duties, adorns 
labours, and throws pleasure over 
pains, It does not show itself in 
chilly ceremonies in French houses; 
there are no conventional formalities 
about it ; there are no cold house- 
hold prayers (excepting in infinitely 
rare cases), no gloomy Bible-read- 
ings, no dismal psalm-singings, no 
affectations of austere piety before 
the servants, no sanctimoniousness, 
no cant. But great quantities of 
women (and some men) go cach day 
to Mass—often in the earliest morn- 
ing—and tens of thousands of them 
never pass before the always-open 
churches without going into them 
for two minutes to say a whispered 
prayer, and to reap the privilege of 
entering the immediate presence of 
God; and all of them _habituate 
their children to the same soft 
touching customs, and to the exalt- 
ing sensations which these customs 
arouse, And all this is done so 
naturally and so simply, so cordially 
and so heartily, that there is no 
oppression and no ennui about it: 
with these women religion is neither 
a show nora mask. Neither is it 
so with such of the men as “ prac- 
tise ;” for the reason, that as it is 
easy and usual for a man to have no 
religion, at all, no purpose can be 
served, and no advantage gained, by 
merely pretending to have it. 

It is, then, in its power of gild- 
ing indoor obligations, of creating 
new forms of linkings in families, 
of illuminating and inspiriting the 
fireside, that religion produces its 
realest, sweetest, and most evident 
effects in French homes, _ It. is 
essentially, in this as in its other 
social aspects, a brightener rather 
than an improver, a cheering friend 
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rather than a teaching master, an 
allurement rather than a behest. 

But there is one exception—the 
one exception which was reserved 
when we began just now to talk 
of the action of religion on home 
life. There is one actual form 
of French religious sentiment in 
which bitterness, violence, and un- 
charitable hate replace the delight- 
ing exaltations of mere simple, 
joyous piety, in which human _pas- 
sions drive out spiritual enthusi- 
asms, in which politics suppress 
Christian generosity, That form is 
Ultramontanism, 

Just as it has been easy to de- 
scribe, in large round lines, the 
main external characters of the ten- 
der loving faith of the ordinary 
woman of France, so is it difficult, 
if not indeed impossible, to select 
words which vould accurately con- 
vey a sense of the fierce contempts, 
the wrathful enmities, the unpardon- 
ing abhorrences, which animate a 
large proportion of those other wo- 
men who, by birth, by position, or 
by social affectation, belong, or pre- 
tend to belong, to the Ultramontane 
group. The men of this set are 
violent enough in their bitter hos- 
tility to all who do not think like 
them; but the women are immeas- 
urably more excited and destructive, 
Families are at this moment be- 
ing broken up, ancient friendships 
are being crushed out, new hates 
are supplanting old affections,—all 
this because a certain number of 
French gentlemen and ladies have 
adopted a particular form of poli- 
tico-religious opinion, and will per- 
mit nobody who has the honour of 
approaching them to express in their 
presence, or even to silently enter- 
tain, any sentiments which differ 
from their own, It must, however, 
be added at once, that the partic- 
ular ferocity of tone and attitude 
which is at this moment so pain- 





fully prominent in Ultramontane 
drawing-rooms, is, in great part at 
least, a product of the special agita- 
tion which has been at work since 
the 16th May. It isan exceptional, 
not a normal state. The Ultramon- 
tanes form always a band apart ; 
they are always unquiet, irritable, 
and impetuous; but they are not, 
habitually, so strangely raging as 
they are just now. Under the best 
of circumstances the ladies of the 
party do not generally present to 
the spectator the pleasant, pictures 
of religious manner which many 
other women offer; but it is just to 
them to recognise that their actual 
exasperation is altogether unprece- 
dented, and that, for that reason, 
it may perhaps be only temporary. 

Here must end this slender 
sketch; but it is scarcely possible 
to quit the subject without a glance 
at one other of its elements, with- 
out a brief allusion to the influ- 
ence of the clergy; for it has been 
indignantly asserted by Michelet, 
and by other writers of bis school, 
—it is now again asserted, with 
equal indignation, by writers in 
the Radical press,—that the priest 
is constantly exercising a disastrous 
predominance on families, and that 
the home life of France is poisoned 
by the insidious but, irresistible 
power of “the men in black.” 

Now it. may possibly be that there 
really are some families in which the 
confessor does wield a veritable con- 
trol; but, all the same, there are sin- 
gularly few observers who, in all their 
memory, can find an undeniable ex- 
ample of such a case. Most women 
and children go, more or less often, 
to confession. So do some men. 
But the relations of these persons 
with their confessor are habitually 
limited to the confessional; at the 
most do they, in unfrequent cases, 
exchange an occasional visit. The 
longest and most widespread know- 
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ledge of French life fails usually 
to supply evidence of the single 
direction of a family by a priest. 
Not only do women habitually 
and instinctively shrink away 
from the influence of a stranger, 


whoever he be, in their private. 


concerns, but, furthermore, the 
priest is scarcely ever personally 
capable of obtaining such an in- 
fluence, The mass of the French 
clergy is composed of well-inten- 
tioned, worthy, laborious men, who 
do their duty, more or less me- 
chanically, within certain clearly- 
defined limits, which nobody would 
permit them to exceed, even if 
they wished to do so. They are 
generally men of no initiative, of 
no inventivity, and of little tact; 
not one in fifty thousand of them is 
capable of playing, even if oppor- 
tunity occurred, the wonderfully 
able and prodigiously difficult part 
which is so liberally attributed to 
the “ Jesuit confessor” in Protestant 
novels and in Radical newspapers, 
Their own incapacity, their want of 
manners, their narrowness of views, 
suffice alone to shut the door against 
any efforts of the kind. They live 
apart from the nation, quietly and 
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rather stupidly, but usefully, with 
an evident desire to interfere awk- 
wardly in politics, if they find a 
chance, but with no desire whatever 
to meddle in, househalds, because 
they know they cannot, It is ri- 
diculous to pretend that such men 
offer, or are capable of offering, the 
very faintest danger to society. 
There are, of course, in so large a 
body, many high-bred gentlemen, 
many graceful scholars, many think- 
ers of elevated intellect; there may 
be even, here and there, amongst 
them, some schemers or some in- 
triguers ; but the immense mass of 
them are even-going, unaspiring 
nullities, to whom it suits the polit- 
ical purposes of the Radicals to at- 
tribute profound conspiracies which 
they are hopelessly incapable of 
either conceiving or executing. 

The influence of religion in the 
home life of France lies virtually 
outside the action of the clergy; 
it assumes a personal form which 
is special to the country; it is 
one of the brightest of the many 
brightening causes that are at work 
there; and no true friend of France 
ean fail to wish that that influence 
may extend and multiply. 
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SCHOOLS OF MIND AND MANNERS. 


Tue words educatiqn has always 
carried with it two distinct ideas— 
the acquisition of knowledge, and 
the discipline which fits for society. 
One man means by it the power 
that stimulates thought and brings 
it in relation with the past ; another, 
the training which adapts the indi- 
vidual for intercourse with his kind, 
The education of knowledge is com- 
patible with an utter deficiency in 
the habits and qualities which help 
men socially ; the education which 
takes the body in hand, and the mind 
as it regulates temper and manners, 
may accomplish its object with little 
help from large and accurate know- 
ledge, or culture of the purely intel- 
lectual faculties. We say culture, 
as distinct from native sense, for 
a basis of understanding is indis- 
pensable for all success: nor can 
the merest external training effect 
its purpose unless the intellect works 
even energetically towards the aim 
in view. The brain has its part in 
every effort—nothing is well done 
without its sustaining action. In 
old days we find these two modes 
of training had their appropriate 
spheres and seasons rigidly assigned 
to them. Collegiate life drilled the 
mind: the court—if the pupil had 
to be made a fine gentleman—took 
the body and manners in hand, and 
educated through the outside and the 
contagion of example; through de- 
portment, expression, action, voice 
—all that manifestation of self that 
acts on others, and which is caught 
by observation, and by contact with 
what is decorous and graceful in 
manner and phrase. -In universities 
men were made learned; in high- 
bred society they were taught to 
please : neither sphere infringed on 
the other. Those who passed*their 
lives in colleges thought polite so- 





ciety frivolous; and fine gentlemen 
and ladies regarded the seats of 
learning as the homes of “ rusticity 
and morosity.” Of course there 
were acknowledged exceptions—the 
scholars who were also men of the 
world, and men of distinguished 
manners who were also deeply read; 
but it used to be assumed that 
learning and manners could not be 
learned in the same school. The 
satirists of last century delighted in 
showing up the uncouth pedantry 
of the one class, and the ignorance, 
levity, and affectation of the other. 
The accomplished gentleman must 
first learn from books, and then set 
forth on his travels ; from which, if 
we may judge from the notices of 
the time, more marvels were expect- 
ed than were often compassed. The 
bear and the bear-leader, fresh from 
the seat of learning, made a poor 
figure to practised eyes. “ Most of 
our travelling youth,” writes Lady 
Pomfret from Florence (1740), 
“neither improve themselves nor 
eredit their country. This, I be- 
lieve, is often owing to the strange 
creatures that are made their gov- 
ernors, but as often to the strange 
creatures that are to be governed,” 
But the system was an acknowledg- 
edone, This “inundation of poor 
creatures” had a recognised claim 
on their compatriots ; and the great 
lady, in fact, made her drawing- 
room at Florence a school of man- 
ners, when, to provide against the 
inconveniencies of this inundation 
as a constant invasion, she opencd it 
for a general reception once a-week, 
“T shall be at home every Friday 
evening, and at no other time, 
when I shall also have the pleasure 
of seeing all the Florentine nobility, 
whose hospitality and politeness I 
can never enough commend.” But 
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this all belongs to a past day. 
Learning and propriety of manners 
have agreed to a compromise. If 
we have fewer prodigies of erudition, 
we have fewer prodigies of another 
sort. Our scholars have learnt even 
to dispute and quarrel in polite 
terms; and college training, if it 
does not accomplish what nothing 
but intercourse with good general 
society can accomplish, at least does 
not overlay its pupils with a rust 
hard to be rubbed off. 

So far, however, in our remarks, 
education has meant only the edu- 
cation of men. In the last cen- 
tury, at any rate, the one prevail- 
ing idea of education for women 
scarcely included learning at all. It 
meant simply and emphatically the 
discipline which fits for society. 
Through more than half that period 
manners were the thing in question 
—manners, and how to improve 
them; for clearly there was every- 
where a great falling off from 
what had been, whether in France 
or England. We find Madame 
de Maintenon (in 1707) confiding 
to her friend, the Princesse des 
Ursins, in very plain language, her 
feelings on this point, “I confess 
to you that the females of the pres- 
ent day are to me insupportable: 
their ridiculous and immodest dress 
—their snuff, wine, gluttony, coarse- 
ness, and indolence—are all so oppo- 
site to my taste, that it is natural 
for me to dislike them.” The 
‘Spectator,’ at a date two or three 
years later, remarks upon the same 
characteristics, and dreads the con- 
clusion of the war for the influence 
peace may have upon English ladies, 
“The whole discourse and behay- 
iour,” he writes, “ of the French, is 
to make the sex more fantastical, or, 
as they are pleased to term it, more 
‘awakened,’ than is convenient 
either with virtue or discretion. To 
speak Joud in public assemblies, to 
let every one hear you talk of things 
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that should only be mentioned. in 
private or in a whisper, are looked 
upon as parts of a refined education. 
At the same time, a blush is un- 
fashionable, and silence more _ill- 
bred than anything that can be 
spoken,” Under this teaching he 
records the behaviour of a fine lady, 
newly returned from France, at the 
performance of ‘ Macbeth,’ who, be- 
fore the rising of the curtain, breaks 
out in a loud soliloquy, “ When 
will the dear witches enter?” and 
before the play was half through, 
has formed a little audience for her- 
self. “This pretiy childishness,” he 
says, “is not to be attained in per- 
fection by ladies who do not travel 
for their improvement,” to add, as 
it were, point to their ignorance; 
in imitation of those ladies of the 
court of France who thought it ill- 
breeding to pronounce a hard word 
right—for which reason they took 
frequent occasion to use hard words, 
that they might murder tkem, This 
authority further adds, “ That a lady 
of some quality at court having 
accidentally made use of a hard 
word in a proper place, and pro- 
nounced it right, the whole assem- 
bly was out of countenance for 
her.” 

We are not to wonder, when the 
acknowledged school of politeness 
had fallen into this decadence, that 
English manners should be open to 
criticism. A writer in the ‘Tatler’ 
laments (Aug. 1709)“ the unaccount- 
able wild method in the education 
of the better half of the world—the 
women. ‘We have no such thing 
as a standard of good breeding.” 
“1 was the other day-at my Lady 
Wealthy’s, and asked one of her 
daughters how she did. She an- 
swered, she never conversed with 
men, The same day I visited at 
Lady Plantwell’s, and asked her 
daughter the same question; she 
answers, ‘ What is that to you, you 
old thief?’ and gives me a slap on 
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the shoulder.” “Certain it is,” he 
adds, “that the taste of e and 
beauty is very much lowered. The 
fine women they show me nowa- 
days are at best but pretty girls to 
me, who have seen Sacharissa, when 
all the world ——- the “1m 
she inspired. ey tell me I am 
old: I am glad I am s0, for 1 do 
not like your present young ladies.” 
He is apt to think that parents 
imagine their daughters will be 
accomplished enough if nothing 
interferes with their growth or their 
shape. He sees with indignation 
crowds of the female world lost to 
society, or condemned to a laziness 
which makes life pass away with 
Jess relish than in the hardest la- 
bour, and forms the idea of a female 
library, for the cultivation of their 
minds, with the promise, however, 
that the books shall not be so deep 
as to hurt a single feature by the 
austerity of their reflections. Books, 
however, came very little into the 
popular ideas of the right training 
for girls, Needlework, and a good 
carriage, were the two points aimed 
at as the important things. The 
father wants to send his little girl 
of nine to a boarding-school in a 
good air. “I would endeavour,” 
he writes, “she-might have educa- 
tion—I mean, such as may be useful, 
as working well, and a good deport- 
ment.” The wife opposes “that she 
is too much a woman, and under- 
stands the formalities of visiting and 
a tea-table so very nicely, that none, 
though much older, can exceed her.” 
All that is said or implied by Swift 
of the ignorance of women of this 
4 is borne out by the essayists. 

e complains that “ not one gentle- 
man’s daughter in a thousand can 
read or understand her own natural 
tongue, as any one may judge who 
can have the patience to hear them 
when they are disposed to mangle 
a play or a novel, They are not so 
much as taught to spell in their 





childhood, nor can ever attain to it 
in their whole lives.” 

But women, as a fact, being so 
much more independent than men 
of regular hard head-training, we 
mean in everyday social intercourse, 
—having, as we see, such a knack 
of catching the prevailing tone of 
thought,—this’ ignorance did not 
really press on the literary public 
mind to the same extent as hoyden- 
ish manners, The finely-mannered 
woman, whether she could spell or 
not, being necessarily a woman of 
good understanding, held her own 
wherever she found herself. 

But all this while there was a 
tradition of better teaching. One 
lady wrote an essay to revive the 
ancient education of gentlewomen 
in religion, manners, arts, and 
tongues, with an answer to the 
objection against this way of edu- 
cation; and the few women who 
were educated in book education 
were taught on a thorough plan. 
Dr. Carter, father of the Miss Carter, 
gave to all his children alike a 
learned education. The daughters 
showed a singular aptitude. “e My 
sister Margaret,” writes the distin- 
guished Elizabeth, “is studying, or 
rather seizing upon, Greek.” But 
how extraordinary these pursuits 
were in women we may gather 
from the fact that it was gravely 
put about in Deal that Miss Carter 
was going to be a member of Parlia- 
ment. “ Here’s all Deal,” writes a 
member of her family, “ is in amaze- 
ment that you want to be a member 
of the Parliament House; and Mrs. 
was told it, but so strongly 
affirmed that it was no such thing, 
that she came to our house to ask.” 
All learning in those days, indeed, 
all literary taste, turned a woman 
into a celebrity with the drawbacks 
of the position. Thus Johnson 
amuses himself with Lady Hart- 
ford’s poetical turn in his life of 
Thomson. “*‘ Spring,’” he writes, 
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“ was published in 1728, with a de- 
dication to Lady Hartford ; whose 
practice it was te invite, every sum- 
mer, some poet into the country, to 
hear her verses and assist her studies. 
This honour was one summer con- 
ferred on Thomson, who took more 
delight in carousing with Lord 
Hartford and his friends than as- 
sisting her ladyship’s poetical opera- 
tions, and therefore never received 
another summons.” And yet this 
lady, besides being a good wife who 
nursed her husband tenderly iu the 
frequent fits of gout.earned by these 
carousals, was a woman of cultiva- 
tion and intelligence, as we see from 
her correspondence with her friend 
Lady Pomfret, whose experience of 
travellers of the grand tour we have 
quotéd above. But the rarity, of 
literary distinction in the women of 
her day, gave a tone to those who 
cultivated their minds which pro- 
vokes a smile in the modern reader. 
These two retired ladies of the bed- 
chamber compliment one another on 
the excellence of each other’s letters, 
in a strain which sounds almost ful- 
some to our ears, but is really hon- 
est surprise in both that so much 
thought, observation, and accuracy 
of expression should flow from a 
female pen. Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, more witty and less 
estimable, comes into their circle, 
It was an intellectual set of fine 
ladies, distinct and by themselves. 
More popular than art, poetry, or 
the classics, or the books that 
dealt with such matters, was a vol- 
ume from the French, ‘The Art of 
being Easy at all Times and in all 
Places, written chiefly for the use of 
a Lady of Quality ’—a work which, 
if it only succeeded in imparting its 
lessons to the reader, was not only 
a usefal study for that time, but 
one which none, even of our more 
enlightened day, would willingly be 
without. No age is without its 
examples of women who have left 
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their mark on literature beyond 
their own time ; but we gather that 
the Countesses and Lady Marys, 
the ‘Miss Carters and Miss Talbots, 
did not advocate for the use of their 
sex the same teaching they had 
acquired for themselves. There is 
no doubt that the clever woman 
who wrote or led society thought 
manners the most material point for 
young ladies with whom they were 
concerned. Dignity of deportment 
and behaviour, the graces: which set 
off women in society, the good breed- 
ing that made home peaceful and 
delightful, the piety which regulat- 
ed private conduct without disturb- 
ing social life, formed the ideal of the 
most thoughtful and serious, Some 
did not go so far in their require- 
ments ; and with these there prob- 
ably was not wanting a sense of 
complacency in being singular in 
their attainments. But also there 
was no machinery for a diffused 
higher education for girls. We do 
not doubt that the unlearning was 
more valuable than the teaching of 
the ordinary school. 


“Tam glad,” writes Mrs. Montague, 
as late as 1773, “you intend sending 
— 4 eldest niece to a boarding-school. 

hat girls learn at these schools is 
trifling, but they unlearn what would 
be a great disservice—a provincial dia- 
lect, which is extremely ungenteel, and 
other tricks that they learn in the 
nursery. The carriage of the person, 
which is] of great importance, is well 
attended to, and dancing is well taught. 
As for the French language, I do not 
think it n unless for persons 
in very high life. All the boarding- 
sehools are on very much the same 
plan, so that you may place her wher- 
ewer there is a good air and a good 
dancing-master.” 


This seems worldly enough. What- 
ever a woman’s actuating principles, 
they would now have Bar veiled 
by a decorous reference to religion 
and morals. But, in truth, manners 
were the paramount consideration 
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in all polite circles, as constituting 
the only distinction—as they will 
always be the main distinction— 
between classes: and how to sffine 
in the drawing-room was the test of 
them. It was this prevalent idea 
that stirred the republican spirit of 
Day to write his ‘Sandford and 
Merton,’ and provoked the sting of 
the epilogue— 
‘* Hearts may be black, but all should wear 
clean faces ; 
The graces, boys! the graces, graces, 
graces !”’ 

But good people, with whom re- 
ligion was a reality, laid much the 
same stress upon good breeding. 
It was a virtue as well asa grace. 
Mrs. Delany is almost as serious as 
the worldly five lady when she comes 
to the dancing- master. “ Dun- 
oyer,” she writes to her sister, who 
consults her on education, “is now, 
I believe, the best dancing-master 
in London. His price is high, but 
he will give the Pauline a better air 
in a month than a less skilful danc- 
ing-master would in three. I be- 
lieve Lady Cowper has good interest 
with him, and that may make him 
take more pains.” And she adds, 
“There is nothing I wish so much 
for Mary, next to right religious 
principles, as a proper knowledge 
of the polite world.” The ordinary 
teaching that girls were put under 
she takes for granted; but clearly, 
to be perfectly well-bred both at 
home and abroad was a point of 
more weight with her than accuracy 
and extent of knowledge. “ No- 
body can do so much good in the 
world who is* not well-bred as those 
that are.” These were the days, 
indeed, when superficial teaching 
was thought the proper teaching 
for girls; when every science had 
its-feminine language, as Hindu 
ladies talk with a difference and 
with softer terminations than their 
lords; as ‘ The Young Ladies’ Geo- 
graphy,’ which is to be read instead 


of novels, ‘A Young Ladies’ Guide 
to Astronomy,’ ‘The Use of the 
Globe for Girls’ Schools,’ and * The 
Ladies’ Polite Letter- Writer,’ and so 
on. At a date when men learnt 
to be scholars and gentlemen, not 
simultaneously, but in a course, 
it was not unnaturally taken for 
granted that thoroughness of know- 
ledge in girls was incompatible with 
the prime essential in woman, per- 
fect manners ;—that she should look 
well, hold herself well, behave her- 
self with dignity and grace. Rul- 
ing in her own sphere, she must be 
content with an entirely subordinate 
place where dry knowledge was in 
question. If she knew more than 
other women, she was to conceal it, 
and beware of the example of 


“The reasoning maid, above her 8ex’s 
read 


Had dared and read, and dared to say she 
read.”’ 


We have changed all this, not 
only in tone but in practice. There 
is no more condescension to femi- 
nine weakness in the teaching of 
girls; what they learn under the 
modern fashionable system they 
may learn thoroughly. But as it 
does not belong to human nature, 
stationary or progressive, to observe 
a golden mean—as it is inevitable, 
where one thing is in the ascendant, 
that something else should go down 
—we are not sure that the supreme 
point now made of mental cultiva- 
tion, as we see in the modern liter- 
ature of education, does not threaten 
a very serious falling off in manners. 
It is not only neglect but a positive 
counter-teaching in certain quarters 
that strikes us, as though the old 
rules of good behaviour, and any 
strict discipline on this point, stood 
in the way of intellectual develop- 
ment. It speaks for itself that good 
teaching must be better than bad, 
and that good teaching disposes to 
a love of learning; nor do we see 
any necessary connection between 
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advance of knowledge and decay of 
manners. To us, indeed, it seems 
that unless the training of manners, 
in the full sense of the word, goes 
along with the teaching of know- 
ledge, the teaching fails of its main 
purpose as culture, 

As one may say that there is 
a way of learning trifles which 
strengthens mind and will, all de- 
pending on the learner’s view of 
life as a performance or a duty, 
so there may be a way of acquir- 
ing knowledge which yet makes 
very little impression on character 
and conduct, In this sense a cul- 


‘tivated manner may be as good a 


guarantee of a cultivated mind’ as 
the most well-chosen list of books 
plodded through under the stimu- 
lus of emulation or some imminent 
examination ; or even for the love of 
it, if the social duties and checks of 
good breeding are untaught and dis- 
regarded. For, in fact, what a great 
deal of study of motives and charac- 
ter and of self-study also, what a train- 
ing of sympathies, goes to the forma- 
tion of a courteous and engaging man- 
ner! Separate learning from disci- 
pline, and we really do not know 
where we are, or what benefit we are 
conferring on the pupil.-> To the run 
of people the use of learning is, in 
some sense, remote from the ad 
learnt, and may be resolved into 
discipline rather than knowledge. 
How few people have to do in after- 
life with the precise teaching of 
their childhood and youth! What 
difference, we might ask, does ‘it 
make to most women whether the 
astronomy they learnt as girls was 
called ‘The Use of the Globes’ or 
not? Let us not be understood as 
undervaluing that inestimable ad- 
vantage, exact knowledge; only we 
believe the common experience will 
justify our impression that fructi- 
fying knowledge of this high order 
is for the few. The majority of 
people learn through the reading 





of others, not through their own: 
one part of mankind browses among 
books for the intellectual nourish- 
ment of the species. It is not 
what most people acquire for them- 
selves at first hand which places 
them above their ignorant fore- 
fathers, but the atmosphere they 
breathe, the enlightenment of ‘the 
age, through the influence of its 
choicer or more laborious spirits. 
What they read or skim for them- 
selves—or perhaps we should say, 
what they might read, what they 
are politely assumed to read—tells 
little on them; they cannot assimi- 
late it, their private stock of learn- 
ing being mainly of use in helping 
to conceal their ignorance ; but they 
hear others talk, they catch a tone, 
and thus learn unconsciously and 
accidentally, aided no doubt by 
glimmerings of once faintly appre- 
hended truth. 

What, then, becomes of those who 
have} never been taught that great 
fundamental in good manners, the 
habit and art of listening? an art 
which, to judge by the tra ning of 
some children, threatens to become 
obsolete, an art which no people can 
learn late in life. Writers on the 
duties of the religious life tell us 
that contemplation is a habit of 
mind difficult of acquirement, and 
needing much practice and self- 
control. Listening is the same 
to children, when the talk that 
passes is not addressed to them in- 
dividually, when their attention is 
not courted by lowering the tone to 
their taste. Yet for certain spaces 
of time, to listen both to conversa- 
tion and reading as a discipline, we 
think all who were ever subjected 
to it will allow to have been a very 
strengthening, invigorating process, 
The human voice conveys ideas 
which, read in books, would excite 
no interest, make no impression ; 
and even dulness, compulsory quiet, 
often stimulates thought, by com- 
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pelling the mind to turn to itself, 
which desultory reading, to escape 
from it, would never have stirred. 
There is an activity and inventive- 
ness of mind especially induced by 


inevitable quiet, of which biography’ 


furnishes striking examples, and 
which we believe many a private 
experience can bear witness to; and 
there is a study of character which 
can scarcely take its rise early 
enough for the finer perceptions 
without this condition. 

This train of thought has been 
stimulated, not so much by the 
absence of old-fashioned discipline 
in manners and the first principles 
of good breeding in modern house- 
holds, as by the tone now adopted 
in books for the young; books writ- 
ten not merely for amusement, but 
instruction—books not addressed to 
the parents, but their children ;— 
ridiculing old restraints; assuming 
that the race has been oppressed long 
enough by absurd restrictions; that 
children have come into the world 
to make a noise ; that it is the part 
of good parents to put up with it, 
and to make every household ar- 
rangement with a view to their sole 
pleasure and convenience. Hither- 
to manners have always been con- 
sidered one of the ends of education ; 
but we see tokens of abatement of 
that jealous care on the subject 
which alone can succeed in its ob- 
ject. Neglected manners are rarely 
good manners. No doubt in fie- 
tion, and in descriptions of child- 
hood for older readers, a certain 
wildness and defiance of rule is 
treated as a proof of spirit, and so far 
of promise; but it is comparatively 
lately that books written for chil- 
dren with a didactic purpose, repre- 
sent disregard of proprieties as the 
natural indications of mental and 
moral superiority. At the risk of 
being thought to make a bugbear of 
trifles, we will illustrate our argu- 
ment by an extract from a popular 








child’s serial, we do not doubt in 
the nursery or schoolroom of very 
many of our readers; and bearing 
on its® title-page the name of a 
clergyman in deservedly high and 
general esteem :— 


“Tt was one of the great conveni- 
ences of Redburn vicarage, that you 
could make yourself heard all over the 
house without the least trouble. For 
example, if there were not enough 
bread-and-butter cut for the school- 
room tea, you had only to shout ‘ Bread- 
and-butter!’ at the top of your voice, 
and Dinah quickly brought up a fresh 
supply from the kitchen; or if Perry 
was up on the top of the house admin- 


istering a worm to a particularly inter- © 


esting family of starlings in the chim- 
ney-pot, and did not notice the time, 
and eight o’clock struck, Hugh had 
just to call out ‘Prayers!’ at the foot 
of the stairs, and down came Perry, 
leaving a worm wriggling out of a wide- 
open yellow mouth. Dr. Guest was of 
opinion that this was owing much 
more to the strong lungs and loud 
voices of his family than anything 
especially convenient about the house ; 
but the children differed from him. 
So bells became quite unnecessary 
articles at the vicarage, which was a 
good thing, as there was scarcely one 
that was not broken.” 


The father, it goes on to say, 
does not like this state of things, 
and when he comes home tired 
from parish visiting, complains to 
his wife “somewhat bitterly” that 
the house is a bear-garden. “ My 
dear, what are these children about ? 
it is really almost intolerable.” Mrs. 
Guest looked at him, and only 
smiled. She was the gentlest, 
sweetest, best little mother in the 
world. You know what a good 
mother means! It means, among 
other things, “no nerves,” “no 
headaches,” “no fancies,’ “no 
thought of self ;” and so she only 
smiled at the racket going on. Is 
not this as much as to say that the 
children of the house are masters 
of the house; that if the father 
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complains .that his house is tarned 
into a bear-garden, he is a grum- 
bler; that the ‘real, true, and admi- 
rable mother prefers her children’s 
pleasure to her husband’s comfort ; 
that if the mother has “nerves” 
and “ headaches,” it is her duty to 
suppress them, and not damp her 
children’s spirits by using them as a 
plea for suppressed voices and cau- 
tious treading; that no one with 
admitted infirmities can fulfil the 
mother’s part; that consideration 
is due, not from {children to their 
parents, but from parents to their 
children ; that home is to be ruled 
by boy-and-girlhood suffrage? We 
know that some will think we are 
turning a joke into a serious matter ; 
but it is not a joke to instil into 
children’s minds that this is a pleas- 
ant state of things, and that those 
boys and girls are fortunate who 
can shout for bread-and-butter, and 
bawl “ Prayers!” from the bottom 
of the house to its chimney-pots. 
Of course these unruly young folks 
are clever, and conscientious, and so 
on; but what we complain of is, that 
they are supposed to be cleverer 
and more studious and more high- 
principled because they lead this 
wild, rude life. We are quite wil- 
ling to allow that children should 
have their own region for noise 
and licence, because their minds are 
cramped without it ; but the moment 
this region is extended beyond 
proper limits—the moment, at least, 
when the sense of a barrier is lost 
—their education takes a retrograde 
step. The children whose father 
and mother are also gentleman and 
lady, and who are yet allowed to 
shout, bawl, and riot unreproved, 
are losing caste, and fitting them- 
selves for a lower social level, In 
cases were the Government schools 
have good and able teachers, the 
checks imposed by the civilities 
and refinements of social life con- 
stitute the main difference be- 


tween the education of distinct 
classes. A clever child of the arti- 
san class has, wherever there is a 
free library, access to the best books 
on all subjects, and has perha 
better grounding than, at any rate, the 
girls of a class many grades above 
it; but it has no restraints. No eye 
regulates its movement, no sensitive- 
ness modulates the intonation, no 
authority interposes with its rules. 
There is no spot sacred to order, de- 
corum, subdued voice, and periods 
of inevitable silence. What we fear 
in the present concentration of atten- 
tion upon book-learning fin our lead- 
ing authorities and administrators 
of general education (in reaction for 
a like concentration upon manners 
in the last century which followed 
the collapse spoken of), is the de- 
osition of the drawing-room from 
its place as an ‘educator. Sydney 
Smith somewhere remarks on the 
superiority he has observed in point 
of behaviour and manners of the 
children of people of rank. He 
does not go into causes,—the view 
is suggested by a particular in- 
stance; but the superiority, such 
as it is, is surely due to the sense 
of respect which all surroundings 
must infuse into the minds of 
children who see their elders live 
in state,in a solemnity of splen- 
dour and order which their wildest 
spirits cannot dream of turning 
jnto Bedlam. But every draw- 
ing-room—every room, ifdeed, the 
peculiar seat and throne of father 
and mother—the room where that 
mysterious outlet to the world, 
“company,” is received and enter- 
tained, exercises this awe-inspiring 
sense in its degree. It is not the 
positive splendour but the relative 
which impresses the child’s imagina- 
tion. Manners have no sanctuary 
in the labourer’s cottage, as ordin- 
arily ruled, nor in the long rows of 
artisan dwellings; but wherever the 
mother presides in her proper do- 
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main, there she may set up—if she 
has the art, and, much more, the 

atience—may set up a school which 
shall fit her child for society, in its 
graceful civilised sense, by incul- 
cating habits which go farther than 
books in adapting not only man- 
ners but mind, we will say, for this 
arena. 

The apprehension of society as 
an idea is one of the distinctions 
between gentility and the common- 
alty. The younger members of the 
working classes have more inter- 
course with each other out of family 
life than their social betters ; . but 
they have not the idea of a social 
sphere instilled into their minds, as 
it is, upon those whose early obser- 
vation is set to work—of a sphere 
where they are to be} viewed on 
all sides, and ‘judged by a general 
opinion. The necessity jof self- 
repression makes room for thought, 
which those children miss who have 
no formalities to observe and no 
customs to respect—who blurt out 
every irrelevance— who interpose 
at will with question and opinion as 
it enters the brain. It is this un- 
restraint which lays the foundation 
of that self-centred view of life to 
be observed in the socially untrain- 
ed, It is by listening, not by talk- 
ing, that sympathy is acquired— 
that iutellectual sympathy that 
makes men'companionable. This 
abandonment of old restraints, of 
which we are jealous, may be one 
of the reasons why conversation as 
an art is going out. Children don’t 
learn to talk by chattering to one 


-another, and saying what comes 


uppermost; neither does reading 
suffice to this end, single-handed. 
Good talk should first be recognised 
as such in others, Attention is the 
most influential tutor in the fitting 
use of jthe tongue. Where we see 
good talk disregarded by a party of 
young people, there, we may be sure, 


.the chances of their ever shining 
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socially are small indeed. Mere 
listening with intelligence involves 
an exercise of mental speech. Not, 
of course, ‘that we would confine 
children to the act of attention; 
but good talk cannot be maintained 
under interruption, and observant 
silence opens the pores of the mind 
ac impatient demands for explana- 
tion never do. 

Taking all this into account, 
while freely admitting the superior- 
ity of modern teaching from books, 
we yet regard them as only partial 
educators. Now and then, even, the 
sight of children brought up in the 
old {system, which put behaviour 
first—not because it.7s a system, but 
that the tastes of the mother lean 
that way—awakes a tender though. 
blind regret for the old relation 
of lessons to +the day’s work. For 
still there are children who ac- 
cept their lessons as tasks to be 
learnt, without much considering 
the future use they are to be put to; 
whose keever interests are for what 
they see and hear; whose minds are 
present to the scene around them, 
who respond with dutiful alacrity 
to the training of manners; who are 
obedient to rule, courteous, friendly, 
hospitable to strangers in their 
small innocent way ; who greet with 
a smile welcome company, and 
brighten under it; who watch their 
mother’s eye and obey her behests, 
and so doing catch her grace of air 
and movement. These are children, 
whatever their literary attainments, 
who will grow into gentle, refining 
influences ; who will perpetuate good 
traditions, and maintain the charm 
as well as the virtues of family life. 
And, moreover, whatever their store 
of exact knowledge, they will have 
a diction and facility of expression 
which perhaps will more (than stand 
comparison with others deeper read 
but less practised in social inter- 
course. It all comes to this: on the 
one. hand, children cannot learn 
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manners without being trained to 
them; on the other, it is equally 
certain that want of shevoinsinsidie 
in early teaching is a defect scarcely 
to be got over in after-life, and 
often bitterly resented as well as 
regretted by the sufferer. But each 
day will have its notions of the 
relative importance of the two, and 
throw the weight of its influence on 
the popular side. 

While we generalise, our real sub- 
ject, and often our argument, relates 
mainly to the education of women. 
It has been in this that the dis- 
tinction between the two principles 
of training with which we began is 
seen in most marked contrast. The 
ordinary education of the last cen- 
tury and that of the modern high 
school presents this contrast in its 
most pointed divergence of aim. It 
cannot be denied that the advocates 
of thoroughness are supported by 
the success of girl students in many 
an unaccustomed field of competi- 
tion, But the stimulus of emula- 
tion, in their case so potent, has its 
period, and wants that succeeding 
goad of necessity which follows the 
boy into life. He has all along 
known that his learning is means 
towards a very intelligible end. If 
the girl (not required to work for a 
living) thinks ‘so in the class-room, 
society soon undeceives her. Only 
a genuine love of knowledge (and 
the rarity of this, in the univer- 
sal experience, shows that it must 
always be rare) will sustain her 
enthusiasm. Hence we see, in so 
many cases, that the girl whose 
education has been one of excep- 
tional severity of strain both in its 
subjects and thoroughness in bat- 
tling with them, collapses at once 
when thrown into the natural in- 
terests of her age, and cannot be 
distinguished from other girls either 
in the interests that absorb her or 
the aims she works towards. It may 
be that she is even less fitted for 








the new scene, the spirit of emu- 
latioft following her into the fresh 
arena. The strong excitements of 
girlhood find her less prepared than 
where the moral grounding of man- 
ners, with all their unconscious yet 
ever-binding restraints, has been 
the especial object of the educator. 
All we would argue is, that these 
restraints should have been incul- 
cated along with the cultivation of 
intellect, that it is as great injustice 
to the child to permit licence in 
manners, as to leave it to scramble 
into knowledge or to miss the 
road for want of an adequate 
guide. It is an especial injustice 
to the girl of merely average: intel- 
ligence to assume that if the teach- 
ing is but sound, and morals duly 
inculcated, manners may go to: the 
wall, and*be treated as a joke; for 
if accurate knowledge and grasp of 
what is once acquired is beyond the 
learner’s intellectual calibre, and the 
manners have been left to them- 


- selves, where is she ? 


But in treating matters. thus se- 
riously, we may be doing our plea 
injustice. The school of manners, 
jike all other schools, must have its 
recreation-time, its playgrounds, its 
theatre of performance. In these 
days of boating, cricket, football, 
and athletic games of boys and men 
—games which take up the ‘time 
from graver studies, and yet excite 
the emulation not only of the play- 
ers, but of tutors.and governors in 
our seats and high places of learning, 
and which interest the public more 
than intellectual contests and suc- 
cesses, which are their more proper 
concern—we do not think it ne- 
cessary to apologise for the place 
dancing held in the old system of 
girls’ training. . All notices of the 
last century both as regards the 
bringing up of- girls and the habits 
of social family life, show that 
dancing was an education in a sense 
quite different from what it is, 
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and indeed can be, now, under the 
changes fashion has accomplished. 
When Dr. Guthrie slipped a bank- 
note into a poor scholar’s hand, dis- 
covering his talent, and pitying the 
awkwardness which would stand in 
the way of its development, and told 
him he would be “ much the better 
of a quarter at the dancing,” he had 
not “round dances” in his mind, 
but the acknowledged discipline of 
another school of the art, Dancing 
had in fact two aspects, It was a 
grave study, as the main road to a 
graceful action and carriage; and it 
was a domestic habit and constant 
resource ; a standing diversion, not 
confined to ball-rooms and state 
days, nor to the girlhood and boy- 
hood of life, but a universal relaxa- 
tion and exercise up to middle life, 
and almost beyond, to judge by the 
fiction of the period. The accom- 
plishment, once acquired, was a dis- 
tinction, nor was it allowed to rust 
for want of use. The chaperones 
of that day were not condemned to 
sit in dazed, yawning rows. It 
was possible, nay, expected of 
mothers—even in supreme family 
ceremonials, of grandmothers—to 
give the sanction of their participa- 
tion in the performance. Mrs. De- 
lany, who represents for her sex the 
mind and accomplishments of her 
century—admired, respected, imitat- 
ed in youth and venerated in age— 
brings the full weight of her prestige 
to bear upon the uses and importance 
of dancing in this twofold char- 
acter. No tutor or head of a house 
in our day can more keenly appre- 
ciate a boating triumph than she the 
ordeal of a State ball successfully 
— by some youthful favourite. 

yhether it is lady Betty Bentinck 
rehearsing her clothes and jewels, 
and practising dancing in her train, 
under the tender scrutiny of mother 
and friend, “looking mighty well, 
and a very genteel figure,” who finds 
the ball, for which these studies 


were made, very delightful, for all 
the heat and crowding; or Miss 
Wesley (aunt of the Duke of Wel- 
lington), “the finest girl I ever 
saw,” “ performing miracles at the 
Castle, and much the best dancer 
there.” Her frequent notices of the 
Wesley family show that this 
crowning distinction was not won 
without care. If the Duke ever 
said that the battle of Waterloo was 
won at Eton and Harrow, something 
of the same kind might be said of 
his own share in the victory. One 
does not immediately see the con- 
nection between generalship and 
iron will, and that success in the 
arts of music and dancing which 
distinguished his progenitors; but 
the fact remains. “I never met,” 
Mrs. Delany writes, “so delightful a 
man as my hero, Mr. Wesley (first 
Lord a ae so much good- 
ness and friendliness combined.” 
At one time he is her partner in a 
dance of twenty couple; at another, 
he and she entertain the young peo- 
ple. “I was placed at the harpsi- 
chord, and after jangling a little, 
Mr. Wesley took his fiddle and 
played to his daughters’ dancing.” 

in : “We mustered up five couple, 
and danced two hours. The master 
of the house (Mr. Wesley) fiddled 
and danced the whole time.” This 
cheerful family only followed the 
fashion. . She’ looks forward one 
Christmas to a fortnight in the 
country, where there is to be com- 
pany enough to make six couple for 
country-dances; and “we are to 
dance every night.” Dancing was 
so habitual a resource, that fiddles 
were apparently as readily at hand 
as in Moliére’s comedies. “ While 
we were eating, fiddles weft sent for 
—a sudden thought. We began 
before eleven, and held briskly to 
it till half an hour after two. We 
were eight couple of as clever dan- 
cers as ever eye beheld, though I 
say it that should not.” The ball- 
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room was an arena, and also.a specta- 
cle for the lookers-on, People com- 
plimented one another, and received 
the felicitations of friends, “ First 
you must know,” writes Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, “that I led up 
the ball, which you will stare at; 
but what is more, I believe in my 
conscience I made one of the best 
figures there.” These records be- 
long to-much the same time that 
the learned Elizabeth Carter reliev- 
ed her severer youthful studies by 
similar relaxations in less courtly 
scenes. “I walked three miles yes- 
terday,” she writes, “in a wind that 
I thought would have blown me out 
of this planet, and afterwards danced 
nine hours, and then walked back 
again.” 

That this training of the person 
in a particular exercise had success 
in its own line, and results in keep- 
ing with the care and time devoted 
to it, we gather from a description 
of this same country-dance, in its 
most finished performance, given by 
De Quincey in his impressions of a 
State ball at Windsor, to which he, 
with an Eton schoolfellow, was in- 
vited by Queen Charlotte. To him 
it had a mystic significance almost 
Dantesque. As embodying the 
poetry of our subject—not to say its 
tragedy—and as a characteristic ex- 
ample of the writer’s exquisite style, 
the reader will not resent our giving 
the passage without curtailment :— 


“Of all the scenes which this world 
offers, none is to me so profoundly 
interesting, none (I say it deliberately) 
so affecting, as the spectacle of men 
and women floating through the 
mazes of a dance; under these con- 
ditions, however, that the music shall 
be rich, resonant, and festal, the exe- 
cution of the dancers perfect,.and the 
dance itself of a character to admit of 
free, fluent, and continuous motion. 
But this last condition will be sought 
vainly in quadrilles, &., which have 
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for so many years banished the} truly 
beautiful country-dances native to; Eng- 
land. Those whose taste and sensi- 
bility were so defective as to substitute 
for the bcautiful in dancing the merely 
difficult, were sure, in the end, to trans- 
fer the depravations of this art from the 
opera-house to the floors of private bal]- 
rooms. The tendencies even then were 
in that direction, but as yet they had 
not attained their final stage : and the 
English country-dance was still in 
estimation at the courts of princes. 
Now, of all dances, this is the only 
one, as a class, of which you can truly 
describe the motion to be continuous— 
that is, not interrupted or fitful, but 
unfolding its fine mazes with the equa- 
bility of light in its diffusion through 
free space. And wherever the music 
happens to be not of a light trivial 
character, but charged with the spirit 
of festal pleasure, and the performers 
in the dance so far skilful as to betray 
no awkwardness verging on the ludi- 
crous, I believe that many people feel 
as I feel in such circumstances—viz., 
derive: from the spectacle the very 
grandest form of passionate sadness. 
which can belong to any spectacle 
whatsoever. Sadness is not the exact 
word, nor is there any word in any 
language (because none in the finest 
languages) which exactly expresses 
the state—since it is not a depressing 
but a most elevating state to which I 
allude. . From all which the 
reader may comprehend, if he should 
not happen experimentally to have 
felt, that a spectacle of young men 
and women flowing through the mazes. 
of an intricate dance, under a full 
volume of music, taken with all the- 
circumstantial adjuncts of such a scene- 
in rich men’s halls; the blaze of light. 
and jewels, the life, the motion, the 
sea-like undulation of heads, the in-- 
terweaving of the figures, the drayv- 
xAwore or self-revolving both of the 
dance and the music, ‘ never ending, 
still beginning,’ and the continual! 
regeneration of order from a system of 
motions which for ever touch the very 
brink of confusion,—that such a spec- 
tacle, with such circumstances, may 
happen to be capable of exciting and! 
sustaining the very grandest emotions. 
of philosophic melancholy to which 
the human spirit is open. The reason 
is, in part, that such a scene presents 
a sort of mask of human life, with. its. 
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whole equip of pomps and glories, 
its Inxury of sight and sound, its 
hours of golden youth, and the in- 
terminable revolution of ages hurrying 
after ages, and one generation treading 
upon the flying footsteps of another ; 
whilst all the while the overruling 
music attempers the mind to the spec- 
tacle, the subject to the object, the 
beholder to the vision.” 


The country-dance , has always 
been the pet of English literature, 
whether as a picture, a school of 
manners, or the natural and yet 
orderly exercise for youthful spirits. 
They have gone out, and dances 
rather exciting than exhilarating 
have taken their place. But as the 
excitement does not extend to the 
observer as did the exhilaration, 
the pleasures of the round dance 
remain unsung. How pleasant are 
all the notices of the country-dance 
in Miss Austen, whether it is Fanny 
Price for once in spirits, and prac- 
tising her steps before the ball, or 
Mrs. Elton wondering how her style 
and Frank Churchill’s will suit; or 
the young people counting up avail- 
able couples, getting up an extem- 
pore dance at a moment’s notice, or 
suggesting that fine analogy between 
the country-dance and marriage, 
with which Henry Tilney puzzles 
his partner, whose attention has 
been radely called off from him by 
John Thorpe! “You will allow 
that in both man has the advantage 
of choice; that it is an engagement 
between man and woman, formed 
for the advantage of each; that it 
is their duty each to endeavour to 
give the other no cause for wishing 
that he or she had bestowed them- 
selves elsewhere,” and—while she 
still sees them as “so very different” 
—his concession, “In one respect 
there certainly is a difference, In 
marriage, the man is supposed to 
provide for the support of the 
woman, the woman to make the 
house agreeable to the man; he is 
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to purvey, she is to smile, But 
in dancing, their duties are exact- 
ly changed ; the agreeableness, the 
compliance, are expected from him, 
while she furnishes the fan’ and 
the lavender-water. That, I suppose 
was the difference of duties which 
struck you!” Miss Austen, no 
less than Mrs, Delany, wrote in the 
long reign of the country-dance, 
without a thought of its being 
superseded. George Eliot looks back 
upon it tenderly as a thing of the 
past—as the dance in which all 
classes can mingle, and all ages take 
their share, Thus, “ Mr, Poyser, to 
whom an extra glass had restored 
his youthful confidence in his good 
looks and good dancing, walked 
along quite proudly ‘to be intro- 
duced to his partner the great lady 
of the Hall,’ secretly flattering him- 
self that Miss Lydia had never had 
a partner in her life who could lift 
her off the ground as he could.” 
“ Pity it was not a boarded floor !” 
adds the writer, “then the rhythmic 
stamping of the thick shoes would 
have been better than drums, That 
merry stamping, that gracious nod- 
ding of the head, that waving be- 
stowal of the hand, where can we 
see them now?’ Walter Scott, 
who could scarcely have known 
the pleasures of dancing from ex- 
perience, is as regretful in his 
tone. . Late in life he writes in 
his journal with mingled pleas- 
ure and bitterness: ‘“[Here in 
the assembly rooms at Durham] I 
saw some very pretty girls dancing 
merrily that old-fashioned thing 
called a country-dance, which Old 
England has now thrown aside as 
she would her creed if there were 
some foreign frippery offered in- 
stead.” Nor was verse wanting in 
A writer in 
the ‘London Magazine,’ 1823, de- 
nounces the immediate. success of 
the substitute, then received into 
favour :— 
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‘‘ Look where we will, joy seems estranged, 
The dance its very mirth has change 
Now formal, once how thrilling ! 
The limb alive, the spirit supple, 
The gallant casting off two couple, 
All frozen to quadrilling.’ 


All things come to an end; so it 
may be said that the country-dance 
only shared the common fate. But 
in looking for causes we find it 
had at one and the same time two 
enemies, each in strongest opposi- 
tion to the other, but united in 
their attack on this point, And first 
we will name Fashion, 


“No event,” writes Mr. Raikes, 
“ever produced so great a sensation in 
English society as the introduction of 
the German waltz in 1813. Up to 
that time the English country-dance, 
Scotch steps, and an occasional High- 
land reel, formed the school of the 
dancing-master, and the evening re- 
creation of the British youth even in 
the first circles, But peace was draw- 
ing near, foreigners were arriving, and 
the taste for Continental customs and 
manners became the order of the day. 
The young Duke of Devonshire, as the 
Magnus Apollo of the drawing-rooms 
in London, was at the head of these 
innovations; and when the kitchen- 
dance became exploded at Devonshire 
House, it could not long be expected to 
maintain its footing in less celebrated 
assemblies. In London, fashion is or 
was everything. Old and young re- 
turned to school, and the mornings 
which had been dedicated to lounging 
in the Park were now absor at 
home in practising the figure of the 
French quadrille, and whisling a chair 
round the room to learn the step. and 
measure of the German waltz.” 


Beau Brummel, of whom nothing 
stands the test of time—not a single 
saying, not a single taste or senti- 
ment—advises a friend to educate 
his daughters in France on this very 
argument. “English education,” 
he explains, “may be all very well 
to instruct the hemming of a hand- 
kerchief and the ungainly romp of 
a country-dance, but nothing else.” 
Fashion, however, was somewhat 
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slower in its conquests sixty years 
ago than now; but to the middle 
classes the attack on dancing came 
at the same time from another quar- 
ter. Young people were told that 
dancing was wrong. Davie Deans’s 
objections were put into English. 
It was a shocking thing for immor- 
tal souls to spend their time in 
what at best was trifling away pre- 
cious moments, Young girls were 
asked how they should like to die 
dancing? and as they could not say 
they should, they felt without an 
answer, It was one thing to dance 
with as little question of the right 
to do so, as the children in the 
market-place, and another to have 
to defend the practice against the 
vehement denunciations of religious 
enthusiasm, versed in all the argu- 
ments of controversy. Dancing under 
protest, dancing knowing that the 
act would bring the performer un- 
der sentence of excommunication in 
certain quarters, changed the char- 
acter of the pleasure to sensitive 
minds. This onslaught was partly 
due to the descent of religious con- 
troversy into ‘another rank of 
thinkers, It will generally be 
observed that the leaders of a 
movement are tolerant of the habits 
and amusements of the classes 
who make no pretence of climbing 
to their heights of ee The 
head that has been at work on hard 
knots, and battling with heads of 
equal strength in controversy, finds 
edlief in the contemplation of youth 
making merry after its kind; but 
where the critic is on the same 
intellectual plane with the dancer, 
and must either censure or share 
the sport, then the polemical  in- 
stinct finds its field. Yet, after all 
the changes we note, many have 
been ‘due to some undercurrent of 
thought, with which neither religion 
nor fashion had much todo. Infact, 


young people were bate to re- 
gard society as an intellectual arena. 
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Cleverness, which, in Mrs. Delany’s 
time, had related to the heels, now 
took its throne in the head. It 
was an age of good talkers; every 
circle had its example. Poetry was 
a telling influence; fancy and in- 
vention were awakened—not only 
in some distant, unapproachable re- 
gion, but in many a home family 
circle. German came into fashion ; 
a smattering of mathematics was ac- 
quired; there was an interchange 
of sentiment on subjects not hither- 
to supposed within the feminine 
range. Young ladies no longer turn- 
ed from talk worth hearing to dis- 
cuss in a whisper the last cargo of 
fans, but were among the most eager 
and therefore charming of listeners. 
With sparkling eyes, as we find 
them described, and blushes, show- 
ing the courage of the venture, 
they would make their voices heard 
in advocacy of a favourite author;— 
and so a new era began. 

The religious world of young 
ladies relieved more active labours 
of benevolence by fancy-work, with 
which they filled the baskets of 
itinerant protégés ; the bright girls 
of another school felt an innocent 
breath of intellectual ambition, and 
would at any time rather talk with 
a clever man than dance with him: 
and thus dancing ceased to be the 
education it had been, with all its 
painful early training in the matter 
of deportment. 

That deportment had its disci- 
pline of a very severe kind, we 
aay from autobiographers, Thus 

rs. Sherwood describes her. child- 
hood as passed in steel collars and 
back-boards, as well as restrictions of 
another kind; for her mother never 
allowed her children to interrupt 
conversation—“ they were compelled 
to listen, whether willing or not.” 
The name of this lady—subsequent- 
ly a pillar of a certain sentimental 
religious. party school—brings us 
to the mention of the boarding- 
school to which she went after this 


strict home rule—one remarkable 
for the number of noted women it 
introduced into the world. It was 
kept first at Reading, then in Lon- 
don, by a Monsieur and Madanie St. 
Quentin—he a French emigrant, 
and friend of Dr. Valpy. There 
the pupils saw much of emigrants, 
learat to speak French, acted plays, 
&c.; and whether an essculinany 
amount of talent and genius found 
its way there, or whether a vein was 
struck ata lucky point of time— 
whether success was due to good 
steady teaching or to the unusual 
relaxations which prevailed there 
—certain it is that a list of distin- 
guished names are associated with 
this school; names with nothing 
in common in tone or aim, but 
which remain familiar sounds for 
some distinction or other. Among 
them we will mention besides 
Mrs. Sherwood, L. E, L., Miss Mit- 
ford, Lady Caroline Lamb, and 
even Jane Austen, who was there 
as. a mere child, not to separate 
her from her beloved sister Cas- 
sandra. This school is a connect- 
ing link between the schools de- 
scribed by Mrs, Montague as places 
where girls don’t learn much, but 
unlearn the tricks of the nursery, 
and the higher girls’ schools of the 
present century, alive at least in 
theory to’ the duty of fitting girls, 
not only in their manners for so- 
ciety, but in their minds for the 
world. There happen to have fallen 
in our way some records (found in 
the papers of a lady, once a pupil, 
of remarkable attractions and ac- 
quirements) of superior girls’ schools 
—superior, we must assume, from 
their results; established, the one 
early in the century, the other some 
twenty or more years later; both, 
however, impressing the reader with 
the change that years have wrought 
on popular ideas on female training. 
It is the custom of novelists and edu- 
cational reformers alike to hold up 
the mistress of the old, fashionable 
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or genteel boarding-school to ridi- 
cule; but we must say that both 
these examples show an uncommon 
fitness for the task undertaken, and 
a most conscientious sense of duty. 
The date of the first letters belong 
to about the time when Beau 
Brummel, in retirement and dis 
grace, warned his friend against 
English training, lest he should see 
his “girls coming into the room 
upon their elbows, hear them talk 
in broad native phraseology, and 
thump the Woodpecker upon a 
discordant spinet.” Probably Mrs. 
J., as we will call her—who from 
her writing and other tokens we 
gather to have been elderly—would 
have thought any of these enormi- 
ties better than the slippery graces, 
which were all he cared for. For, 
incidentally, we find her imparting 
to this her favourite pupil her views 
of the basis of education to be laid 
in early childhood. 


“ Whatever the child’s temper, there 
can be no hesitation as to the grand 
basis, her understanding rightly the 
condition of the human race as beings 
accountable te God for that obedience 
te His commands which, from their 
fallen nature, they cannot pay if they 
do only what they like. This a child 
can comprehend, as also its obvious 
censequence, the necessity of self-con- 
trol ; it can likewise comprehend from 
the declaration ‘in the sweat of thy 
brow,’ &e., that nothing good can be 
obtained without labour; and when 
convinced of these fundamental truths 
it will receive a summons to an im- 
palatable task as the voice of wisdom 
and kindness, and not’as an exercise of 
arbitrary power. There may be de- 
ficiency in the performance, but not a 
resistance of the will ; whereas, obedi- 
ence without the acquiescence of a 
child’s judgment reaches only the out- 
ward. momentary act, leaving the will 
uncurbed, and perhaps rebellion strik- 
ing deeper root within.” 


This strikes us as the thought of 
a very practical mind, as indeed is 
shown allalong. Thus, on the dress 
of her pupils, she writes to the 


mother, “ As I do not like my pupils 
at their naturally attractive age to 
be rendered conspicuous by too gaya 
display, I am tenacious of their style 
of dress being neat and simple.” 
And she goes on with rules which 
we imagine would scarcely be toler- 
ated by the young ladies whom we 
meet in gay files of becoming and 
varied costumes, There is every sign 
of thorough grounding, of the work 
of education going on zealously, and 
being made pleasant to the pupils. 
Mrs. J. herself, full of plans and 
resources for bringing home to the 
mind the teaching that she consid- 
ers suited to the feminine char- 
acter and intellect. Deportment 
and dancing are duties like the 
rest, and very vigilantly attended 
to. And that religion was a sub- 
ject of very earnest teaching, and 
all the influences of Church ordi- 
nances brought to bear, we gather 
from the mother’s comment on 
her daughter’s confirmation. She 
writes— 


“Your account of your confirmation 
was truly gratifying to us, and the im- 
pression it has made upon your mind 
could not but afford us the most heart- 
felt pleasure. It is a ceremony much 
too little thought of in the present day. 
When I mentioned the Fey tion 
and examination you would have to 
undergo to the F—— people, they 
laughed at me, and said it was never 
usual to examine respectable people 
for confirmation.” 


Being a responsive, and favourite 
upil, the subject of all this care 
Reais up a correspondence after 
leaving, and pays visits, which give 
us further insight into school life. 
Thus, a year or two after, she de- 
scribes herself on a week’s visit as 
a school-girl again. “Tuesda 
last I danced quadrilles with 
N. He said if I would practise 
with the young ladies a week it 
would set me up again. I could 
acquire all the new steps very well 
in a week.” And she gives the 
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history. of a curtsey, on paying a 
cail with her dear hostess :— 


‘*Mrs, J. begged me before enterin 
the room, not to discredit her schoo 
by my curtsey. My heart beat vio- 
lently. I approached the venerable 
Mrs. A. with the profoundest respect, 
put my feet in order to make a com- 
plete curtsey, extended my hand, 
seeing she was inclined toshake hands 
with me, and began to drop; but 
unluekily the old lady’s arm was so 
confined with rheumatism, that by the 
time I had nearly reached the ground 
our hands were about a yard apart, 
when they ought to have joined. z 
was struck with the ludicrousness of the 
incident, and completely disconcerted.” 


It was not only on points of 
ceremony that Mrs, J. adhered to 
ideas once formed. She repre- 
sents her class. Strong opinions 
are necessary in the teacher. No 
one can inculcate principles with- 
out a tenacity of grasp on them 
herself ; and, naturally, we find in- 
dications on all hands of what is 
called prejudice, Mrs. J. was clearly 
a character. Her young friend hav- 
ing been to see the Roman Catholic 
chapel in Moorfields, just built, it 
was made the subject of a homily. 
Mrs. J., writes one pupil, “ laments 
greatly that that persecuting Church 
should be so much countenanced. 
She fears that this land will again 
see Queen Mary’s reign :” to which 
Mrs, J. adds a postscript of warning 
much in the spirit of the old pre- 
cept, “Beware of Papishes, .and 
learn to knit,” though couched in 
language more becoming the intel- 
lectual pretensions both of teacher 
and shale, In politics she is 
even more decided in tonc—* Never 
marry a Whig,” is her emphatic 
and repeated injunction. It was 
the time when politics ran high, 
and the unfortunate Queen Caro- 
line was before the world, at once 
a prominent subject and object. 
Processions such as Theodore Hook 
commemorates in verse,—the half 
a score Mile-enders got up as High- 





landers and shivering in kilts; 
the tailors escaped from their jail- 
ers, passing for sailors,—defiled be- 
fore the door of Mrs. J.’s nursery 
of loyalty and propriety. On the 
Helot principle, the girls were al- 
lowed a furtive peep at the show of 
“tinkers and shopkeepers’ appren- 
tices.” “ One of the hired carriages 
stopped opposite, containing,” writes 
one, “some ladies and gentlemen, 
whose footman took from his pocket 
a bottle and one glass—it appeared 
like malt liquor of some kind, 
When he had poured it out, he 
presented it to the ladies, who, 
without any ceremony, drank, and 
appeared to enjoy it. Then the 
procession moved on, and the bottle 
was again placed in the footman’s 
pocket.” In spite of teaching and 
warning, however, Radicalism found 
its way toa quondam pupil. It is 
touching to read how keenly the 
desertion is felt :— 


“‘T have myself met with a sore 
vexation—no less than of having one 
of my late pupils disgrace herself by 
going to Brandenburgh House, where 
some address was presented to the 
poor Queen. Little did I expect that 
a young person (of whose heart and 
understanding I had so good an opin- 
ion) would so soon forget the senti- 
ments inculeated upon her whilst 
under my roof, as within a few months 
after quitting it to join a tag-rag and 
bob-tail rabble, consisting, in spite 
of satin gowns and ostrich-plumes, of 
every variety of vulgarity and disrepu- 
tability. Having identified herself 
with such, she has rejected and for- 
feited my esteem, and therefore I 
can never see her again with pleasure. 
Had it been from compulsion, I should 
have acquitted her ; but her parents, 
whatever may be their politics, are too 
indulgent not to have excused her 
going, had she felt a repugnance toit,” 


We extract such passages to show 
the influence aimed at, and in most 
eases secured. Mrs, J. was an in- 
fluence in a sense it would be dif- 
ficult for a schoolmistress to be 
now. ‘The personal character was a 
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power, and one that extended itself 
beyond the period of direct contact. 
Thus she has views on the position 
of woman as subordinate out of her 
own province, and had a test by 
which to gauge a pupil’s intellectual 
cultivation. It was enough if she 
could have appreciated and enjoyed 
Dr. Johnson’s society, and been by 
him thought worthy of it. She 
fears that her pupil is too ambi- 
tious of intellectual distinctions, 
and warns her that 

“The acquirement of knowledge is 
delightful within proper limits, beyond 
which it becomes vanity and vexation 
of spirit. To be learned, a genius, or 
in any way a prodigy, I account to be 
a misfortune to a female, as it removes 
her from her natural sphere. Provi- 
dence has endowed each sex with the 
faculties requisite to perform the re- 
spective duties assigned to it, and suc- 
cessfully ordained that from the right 
fulfilment of these, happiness shall re- 
sult. Hada third order been necessary, 
doubtless one would have been created, 
a midway kind of being. A woman, 
therefore, striving to transform herself 
into such, is at the best unproductive 
of good, and in most instances only 
makes herself discontented.” 

It is of course observable that 
the subordination of the sex in no 
way interferes with the good lady’s 
value for her own opinion on large 
questions. We give the passage as 
good sense still in its measure, and 
as a sign of the clash between 
eighteenth and nineteenth century 
ideas then beginning to be felt. 
For this repression of genius as un- 
womanly, though belonging to the 
ideas of the time, was giving way 
under the new currents of thought 
rising to the surface of society. In 
letters dating some ten years later, 
from the other specimen schoolmis- 
tress whose correspondence we have 
access to, younger in character as 
well as in age, we find a longing for 
originality as something above mere 
powers of gaining knowledge. In 
speaking of a young woman distin- 
guished for her acquirements, her cri- 
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ticism is that she has little of the clev- 
erness for which she gets such credit. 
“I know her well. I know she is 
not gifted as she passes for being. In- 
dustry and memory, with all her life 
devoted to effect what these can do, 
have done much; but no compass of 
mind, no powers to investigate and 
combine, no one original idea—always 
the mere copyist.” : 
This, we see, is a governess who 
would not allow freshness and 
originality in a pupil to escape her, 
nor fail to cultivate it when detect- 
ed. But in her rules she is, like 
Mrs. J., strengly against display, 
though not so distinct in wording. 
Young things should trast more to 
their carriage than to finery; the 
less remarkable the bonnet the 
better, the less ribbon the better,” 
—andsoon. And of show: off in 
another field: “If any dare tell you 
I cultivate a passion for display and 
showing blue, do me the justice to 
correct them by word as well as by 
deed.” What we observe in these 
letters is the distinctly feminine 
ideal in the mind of all the writers, 
Dress, language, manners, all have 
the lady-like in view, No lady 
could travel without an escort. This 
difficulty constitutes one of the 
troubles and expenses of the time. 
On one occasion it was planned that 
two brothers were to take charge 
of their respective sisters and travel 
home together. “ Wili calls’ it 
great fun,” writes his fastidious 
sister. “Though we do not use 
that word, perhaps we feel the same 
thing.” .Any approach to slang was 
forbidden to the cultivated girlhood 
of that period; and fun, it seems, 
was not free from the charge of 
keeping low eompany—the critics 
of the previous century telling in- 
ferior authors that they mistook 
vulgarity for ease, fun for humour, 
and pertness for wit. It was the 
time when language as well as 
dress had to be distinctly feminine 
—when neither foresaw the rough- 
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and-ready uses to which they would 
one day be turned. Certainly the 
convenience of an independent 
work-a-day existence was then little 
consulted in costume. The con- 
trast between the head-gear of that 
time ‘and this, represents at one 
glance the change that has come 
over things. “Bonnets,” writes 
the same Will, reporting London 
fashion, “are about the size of the 
top of a post-chaise.” At any rate, 
thus overshadowed, no girl would 
be mistaken for her brother, which 
she can easily be now, with hands 
in her coat-pockets, and a hat the 
facsimile of his own, as she fits 
herself out for all sports and all 
weathers. All publicity was felt, 
not so much unfeminine, as impos- 
sible. The distinction between pri- 
vate and: professional life was one 
not conceivably to be got over by 
the women of the home life and 
the social circle. The English char- 
acter was supposed incapable, ex- 
cept under professional training, of 
throwing aside its natural reserve. 
In the letters before us we find a 
pupil describing to her sister her 
singing lessons, and the master’s 
difficulties under this insular in- 
firmity. “S is an invaluable 
master, though a most conceited 
creature. His accompaniments are 
the most delightful I ever heard, 
which he performs with the greatest 
ease, He complains without ceasing 
of the want of feeling in the Eng- 
lish ladies, and endeavours in vain 
to make us smile and sigh and look 
sad in the proper places.” This 
sort of sheepishness here disclosed 
is combated in our whole modern 
system of life as well as education, 
and with considerable success. 

We may have seemed desultory 
to our readers, but we can assure 
them that we have never lost sight 
of our opening distinction between 
the two meanings of the word edu- 
eation. We have gone through 
some varieties of it; all—the train- 
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ing of manners, the discipline of 
deportment, the old quaint cere- 
monials, the restraints of silence, 
the decorums of polite society, the 
curtseys and obeisances of the 
humbler classes, the deference of 
the young towards the old, the 
observance of children for their 
parents, the severities of home rule, 
the long practice and self-restraint 
necessary to success and full enjoy- 
ment even of the favourite recre- 
ation,—all imply training more or 
less painful and laborious ; a never- 
relaxed vigilance in the teacher— 
docility, patience, and self-com- 
mand in the learner. Our survey 
tends*to the conclusion that at no 
time have manners -been so left to 
form themselves as now. We hear 
of people forgetting their manners, 
but some of our youth stand in 
danger of never learning them. 
While so great a point is made of 
thoroughness in all other learning, 
the mere A B C grounding of man- 
ners threatens to be left untaught. 
It seems supposed that, given so 
much intellectual culture, boys and 
girls by the mere process of grow- 
ing old, turn into polite, considerate 
men and women. We do not be- 
lieve it. Many arts and sciences 
are more easily acquired late in life 
than a good manner. If people are 
to behave well, they must be early 
taught to behave—a practice that 
demands unceasing sacrifices of 
minute personal liking to the gen- 
eral pleasure and convenience. 
Lately hints have been thrown 
out that in certain high circles high 
breeding is going out of vogue. 
We do not fly at such high game, 
especially as culture of mind is 
there alleged to be as much neglects 
ed as refinement of manner. It i- 
the classes with whom thorough- 
ness of knowledge is felt of such 
supreme importance, who need to 
be sometimes reminded that, in in- 
tercourse with his fellows, it is, after 
all, manners that make the man. 
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' | TRANSLATIONS} FROM HEINE. 
BY THEODORE MARTIN. 
' « Bin Traum, gar selisam schauerlich.” 


A preaM, that eerie was to see, 
Delighted, then affrighted me, 

Its gruesome sights still haunt mine eyes, 
And shake my heart with wild surmise. 


There was a garden wondrous fair ; 
Great joy had I in roaming there: 
Fair flowers a-many looked at me, 
Well pleased was I as man might be. 


The little birds from boughs above 
Piped many sprightly songs of love ; 

The sun was red, and rimmed with gold; 
The flowers had bright hues manifold. 


Sweet odours floated everywhere, 

The breezes soft and wooing were ; 

And all was lustrous, all was gay, 
And wore its bravest, best array. 


Within that flowery haunt, I ween, 

A fountain stood of marble sheen ; 

And of a fair girl I was ’ware, 

That washed a milk-white vestment there. 


Her eyes were soft, her cheeks were sleek, 
A saint-like thing, fair-haired and meek; 
And as I gazed, oh rare to tell, 

Though strange, methought I knew her well! 


That rare pale maid,-her task she plies, 
And croons a chant in wondrous wise: 
“Flow on, fountain! fountain, flow ! 
Wash me the linen white as snow !”’ 


Then up to her I took my way, 

And whispered low, “Oh tell me, pray, 
Thou maiden all so wondrous bright, 
For whom it is, this web so white ?” 


Then swift she spdke, “ Doom follows fleet. 
This web, it is thy winding-sheet.” 

And ere the words she well had spoke, 
The whole scene faded off like smoke. 
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And straight by magic sleight I stood 
Within a wild and darksome wood: 
The trees shot up into the sky, 
Bemazed! and wonder-struck was L. 






And hark! A dull, dead sound, as though 
An axe far off struck blow on blow! 
Through bush and brake I speed apace, 
And reach at length an open space. 


Full in the midst, turfed round with green, 
An oak, a mighty oak, was seen ; 

And lo! that maiden weird, she hacks 

And hews its trank with whirling axe! 





Stroke falls on stroke, nor stop nor stay, 
She swings the axe, and croons this lay: 
“Good steel sturdy, good steel fine, 
Shape me, and quickly, an oaken shrine !” 


Theu up to her I took my way, 

And whispered low, “Oh tell me, pray, 
Thou maiden wondrous fair to see, 

For whom this oaken shrine may be?” 


Then swift she spoke, “The hours are few: 

It is thy coffin that I hew !” 

And ere the words she well bad spoke, 

The whole scene faded off like smoke. A 


It stretched so far, it stretched so bare, 
All waste, all barren everywhere ; 

IIow it befell I never knew, 

There I was standing all agrue. 


And gazing far ahead, I note 

A streak of white before me float. 
I ran to it, ran, stopped, and lo! 

That rare pale maid again I know. 


There spade in hand, on that wide waste, 
She dug the earth deep, dug with haste ; 
To look at her I scarce did dare, 
She was so gruesome, yet so fair. 


And swiftly still her spade she plies, 

And croons a chant in wondrous wise: 
‘Sharp spade, stout spade, shovel and sweep, ‘ 
Shovel a pit that is wide and deep!” 


Then ap to her I took my way, 

And whispered low, “Oh tell me, pray, 
Thou maiden sweet of wondrous sheen, 

What may this pit thou diggest mean?” 












Then swift she spoke, “ Content thee! See, 
A cool grave I have dug for thee!” 

And even as the words she said, 

The pit she dug wide open spread. 




















And as I looked into the pit, 

I shuddered as with an ague fit, 
And down, as smit by sudden stroke, 
I tumbled headlong !—and awoke ! 








“* Wenn ich auf dem Lager liege.” 


Wuew abed I lie enfolded 
In pillows and in night, 

A form, all grace and sweetness, 
' Floats ever in my sight. 


Even as mine eyes are closing 
In the caress of sleep, 

That dear, dear form serenely 
Into my dreams doth creep. 


Yet with the dreams of morning 
It will no more depart, 

For all day long I bear it 
About me in my heart. 





“ Midchen, mit dem rothen Miindchen.” 


Lassiz with the lips sae rosy, 
With the eyne sae saft and bricht, 
Dear wee lassie, I keep thinkin’, 
Thinkin’ on thee day and nicht. 


Winter nichts are lang and eerie; 
Oh, gin I were with thee, dear, 
Arms about thee, cracking couthly, 
é With nae mortal by to hear ! 


With my kisses I would smother 
Thy white hand sae jimp and sma’, 

And my tears for very rapture 

On that wee white hand should fa’. 














Translations from~ Heine. 


“ Du bist wie eine Blume.” 


Tuov art even as a flower is, 
So gentle, and pure, and fair ; 
I gaze on thee, and sadness 
Comes over my heart unaware. 


I feel as though I should lay, sweet, 






My hands on thy head, with a prayer 


That God may keep thee alway, sweet, 
As gentle, and pure, and fair! 





“ Kind ! es wire dein Verderben.” 


Cuitp, it would be your undoing ; 
And I struggle hard, you see, 

That your dear kind heart may never 
Feel the glow of love for me. 


That too well I have succeeded, 
Pains me in my own despite ; 
And I often think, “ Oh, would you 

Love me, come whatever might !” 





“ Hs stehen unbeweglich.” 


ImMovaBLE, unchanging, 

The stars stand in the skies, 
Upon each other gazing 

With sad and loving eyes. 


They speak throughout the ages 
A speech so rich, so grand ; 
But none of all the sages 
That speech can understand. 


But I that speech have mastered, 
Can all its meanings trace ; 
What for a grammar served me 
Was my belovéd’s face. 























Translations from Heine. 


“Im wunderschinen Monat Mai,’ 


"Twas in the glorious month of May, 
When all the buds were blowing, 

I felt—ah me, how sweet it was !— 
Love in my heart a-growing, 


"Twas in the glorious month of May, 
When all the birds were quiring, 
In burning words I told her all 
My yearning, my aspiring. 





“ Aus meinen Thriinen spriessen.” 


Sweet flowers spring up, the fairest, 
Where fell my tears, and burned ; 
And all my sighs to melodies 
Of nightingales are turned. 


And, if thou’lt love me, Sweeting, 
The flowers to thee I'll bring; 

And ’neath thy chamber window 
The nightingales shall sing. 


Mag da draussen Schnee sich thiirmen.” 


Fatuoms deep may drift the snow, 
It may hail, and it may blow, 

Till my windows groan and shake, 
Moan for that I ne’er will make, 
For, while in my breast I bear 
My darling’s image, spring is there. 





“ Wenn ich in deine Augen seh’.” 


Wuexez’er I look into thine eyes, 
Then every fear that haunts me flies ; 
But when I kiss thy mouth, oh then 
I feel a giant’s strength again. 


Whene’er I couch me on thy breast, 
1 know what heaven is to the blest ; 






But when “I Jove thee!” thou dost say, 


Most bitterly I weep alway. 















Translations from Heine. 


“ Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges.” 


On, I would bear thee, my love, my bride, 
Afar on the wings of song, 

To a fairy spot by the Ganges’ side; 
I have known and have loved it long. 


Tis a garden aflame with blossoms rare 
That sleeping in moonlight lies ; 

The Lotus flowers are waiting there 
A sister they dearly prize. 


There the violets twine, and soft vows repeat, 
And gaze on the stars above ; 

The roses exhale in whispers sweet 
Old legends of souls that love. 


Gazelles come bounding from the brake, 
And pause, and look shyly round ; 
And the waves of the sacred river make 

A far-off slumbrous sound. 


There shall we couch by a rippling stream 
In the shade of a stately palm, 

And drink in love, and delight, and dream 
Long dreams in a blissful calm. 





“ Verrieth mein blasses Angesicht.” 


Waar I suffer for love canst thou 
Not read in my wan worn face? 
Wouldst thou have my proud lips suc, 
Like a beggar, for alms of grace? 


Oh, my lips are too proud by far, 

They can kiss and jest—that’s all; 
Though for grief I were dying, they might 
Very likely drop words of gall. 




















Translations from Heine. 


“ Was treibt und tobt mein tolles Blut ?” 


Waar sets my blood so mad aspin ? 

Why burns my heart with a fire within ? 
My blood it boils, it foams, it seethes, 
And a gnawing flame my heart cnwreathies. 


My blood it seethes and foams so mad, 
For I an evil dream have had. 

The son of Night came, swart and grim, 
And took me away perforce with him. 


He led me to a house was bright 

With the blaze of torches and lamps a-light ; 
There were mirth and feasting and minstrel din— 
I came to the hall, I entered in. 


’*Twas a wedding-feast ; as I came near 
The guests at the table were making cheer; 
And when the bridal pair I spied, 

Oh woe, my own love was the bride! . 


My own, own, very love was she, 

The bridegroom unknown was to me; 
Close at the back of the fair bride’s chair, 
I took my stand in a dumb despair. 


The music sounds; I stood stock-still— 

Oh the pang as the revel rose high and shrill ; 
The bride, she looks like a soul that’s blest, 
Her hands iv his the bridegroom pressed ! 


The bridegroom fills his goblet up, 

And drinks, and offers the bride the cup 
Full courteously,—she smiles a thank, 

Oh woe, it was my red blood she drank ! 


The bride a rose-cheeked pippin took, 

And gave it her groom with a sidelong look ; 
He took his knife, and he cut it apart. 

Oh woe, that was my very heart! 


Long and fondly they ogled and eyed, 
The bridegroom boldly clasps the bride, 
On her red lips kiss on kiss rains he— 
Oh woe, it is cold Death kissingyme ! 












Translations from Heine. 


My tongue lay in my mouth like lead, 
And never a word could I have said: 
High swells the music; the dance began, 
And the buxom bridal pair led the van, 






















As I stood like one in death-trance bound, 
The dancers go spinning and whirling round: 
To the bride the bridegroom whispers low, 
Ifer cheeks flush red, but in wrath? ah, no! 





“ Was. will die einsame Thriine ?” 


Wuar’s this? A tear, one only? 
It blurs and troubles my gaze. 

In my eye it has hung and lingered, 
A relic of olden days. 


It had many shining sisters, 
But away they all have passed— 
Passed with my torments and raptures 
In night on the driving blast. 


Away, too, have passed like a vapour 
Those deep-blue starlets twain, 

That smiled those raptures and torments 
Into my heart and brain. 


Like a breath my very love, too, 
Has faded and flown, alas! 

So now, old, lonely tear-drop, 

Tis time thou too shouldst pass! 






























Wuatever may be the ultimate 
issues of this war, the fall of Plevna 
will be one of its most dramatic 
events. By the aid of an impro- 
vised fortress, Osman Pasha suc- 
ceeded in stopping the tide of in- 
vasion, indirectly costing a loss 
to the Russians of nearly 100,000 
men, a vast expenditure, and five 
months of valuable time. He also 
secured to the Turks the opportu- 
nity of forwarding and completing 
their preparations for defence. The 
army of Shumla has been reinforced, 
and the quadrilateral strengthened. 
Armies have been assembled at 
Sofia and Adrianople, around which 
formidable intrenchments have been 
raised, armed with a powerful ar- 
tillery. Moreover, Plevna was not 
surrendered till winter had come, 
with its usual severity, to the rescue 
of the Turks. Nevertheless, its fall, 
together with the loss of Osman’s 
army, most seriously impairs the 
Turkish means of resistance. 

We consider that this long-ex- 
pected event practically closes the 
campaign of 1877 ; foreven if active 
operations should not be wholly 
suspended, a new chapter of their 
history is commenced. We take 
advantage of this crisis, and of the 
beginning of a new year, to recon- 
sider the question of English policy 
in the East. A year ago we were 
forced to listen to a discussion 
whether England should not join 
with Russia for the purpose of 
coercing the Turk: the Muscovite 
ejecting him, “bag and baggage,” 
from his provinces, the Englishman 
wringing the neck of his power on 
the Bosphorus. At the present time 
a different set of politicians claims 
attention; men who demand that 
active measures should at once be 
taken, consistently with the policy 
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of the Crimean war, with a view to 
defend the Ottoman empire. At 
the end of November an important 
deputation waited upon Lord Derby 
to enforce this view. The Foreign 
Secretary promised its members that 
what they had said and what they 
had written should be brought 
under the notice of his colleagues, 
and be considered by them as well 
as by himself. What is worthy of 
careful consideration by the British 
Cabinet, should at least receive re- 
spectful attention from the public. 

e cannot join, therefore, in the 
scoffs and sneers to which this dep- 
utation has been exposed at the 
hands of some of the Russophile 
press. We have throughout these 
prolonged discussions maintained 
that the form of government and 
social condition of provinces which 
lie surrounded by four great mili- 
tary empires cannot be matters for 
which England is answerable. Our 
policy ought to be, and has been, 
faithful to our treaties, and true to 
those British interests which party 
vehemence alone derides. It is not 
charged against us in any quarter 
that we have violated any treaty 
obligations ourselves, Nor is it 
ever alleged that we have, directly 
or indirectly, sanctioned the infrac- 
tion of ‘treaties by others, We 
stand clear of all complicity what- 
everin the guilt on either side of 
this unhappy struggle. 

We have, however, to keep stead- 
ily in view the integrity and in- 
dependence of the British empire; 
and whatever may have been the 
case during the last fifteen months, 
no English politician having regard 
to what has already happened, will 
in the coming year, we take it, ob- 
tain a hearing, who does not show 
that this is the point of view from 
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which alone he regards the subject. 
If the views of Lord Stratheden’s 
deputation are to be rejected, as we 
think they must, it is not that they 
are erroneous in principle, but be- 
cause they are exaggerated in degree. 
They are not to be condemned off- 
hand with the easy assurance of 
party fidelity. A cautious and re- 
sponsible statesman like Lord Derby 
does not treat them in that way. 
Though he did not admit the doc- 
trine that the Euphrates valley was 
our true line of communication with 
India, he refused to negative off- 
hand the proposition that the Rus- 
sians at Trebizond would menace 
the safety of the Suez Canal. The 
Russiaus have immense difficulties 
before them ere they reach Constan- 
tinople. But at the same time, the 
position is one of increasing anxiety ; 
and unless this war soon shows 
signs of coming to an end, the 
watchful attention with which it 
is regarded here, will gradually be 
sharpened by the sense of growing 
eril, 

Lord Stratheden’s deputation in- 
sisted on the following points. 
First, Great Britain had already, by 
its inaction, forfeited all right to 
consideration at the hands of either 
Russia or Turkey. Second, The 
locus standi of Great Britain as a 
mediating Power ought to be im- 
proved by a variety of measures 
which it would be dangerous to in- 
dicate, but which need not involve 
hostility to Russia, Third, Great 
Britain, as the single bar to Rus- 
sian triumph on the Bosphorus, 
is urgently bound to take all practi- 
cable measures in defence of those 
European interests and treaties 
which concern her, 

If this sounds somewhat vague, 
the speeches of its members dis- 
tinctly advocated a bold course be- 
ing adopted by her Majesty’s 
Government, in order to protect 
British interests from Russian ag- 


gression, They also expressed a 
belief that a word from the English 
Foreign Office would reunite the 
forces of Austria and obtain their 
concurrence. The speeches must be 
distinguished from the carefully- 
prepared memorial. Some of the 
former advocated measures which 
were tantamount to war. The latter 
did not urge any violation at pres- 
ent of the neutrality originally pro- 
claimed. 

In this latter view we entirely 
concur. It seems to us that béfore 
avd English politician allows himself 
to be led away by anticipation of 
evil into advocating a policy of war, 
he ought to turn to Lord Derby’s 
despatch of May 6, of last year, and 
study an instrument by which the 
whole country is solemuly bound. 
It was despatched from the Foreign 
Office shortly after the proclamation 
of neutrality by the Queen. Its sub- 
stance was communicated by Mr. 
Cross to the House of Commons be- 
fore its publication, and was by Par- 
liament and the country generally 
approved. It cannot be departed 
from to any material extent without 
exposing us to a charge of uncertain 
conduct and vacillating policy. For 
there was not merely a statement 
of the conditions on observance of 
which our neutrality would be pre- 
served. An answer was received 
from Prince Gortschakoff which 
was accepted in the most solemn of 
English instruments, the Queen’s 
speech, at the prorogation of Parlia- 
ment, as “indicating friendly dis- 
positions on the part of Russia.” In 
other words, it was accepted as satis- 
factory as far as it went. 

In that despatch Prince Gorts- 
chakoff engaged, on behalf of the 
Imperial Cabinet, that they would 
neither blockade, nor interrupt, nor 
in any way menace the navigation 
of the Suez Canal. They considered 
the Canal as an international work in 
which the commerce of the world is 
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interested, and which should be kept 
free from any attack. The pledge 
is a distinct one, and has not in any 
way at present been violated. . lt 
was the point upon which Lord 
Derby had insisted in his despatch 
as one which involved immediate 
and forcible interference by this 
country. Passive neutrality he inti- 
mated, without any circumlocution, 
could no longer be maintained if a | 
attempt were made to interfere wit 

the Canal or its approaches, Such 
an attempt would be a menace to 
India, and a grave injury to the com- 
merce of the world. Next in im- 
portance to the safety of the Suez 
Canal is the exemption of Egyptian 
territory from attack. Lord Derby 
declared that even its temporary 
occupation could certainly not be 
regarded by us with unconcern. 
What is Prince Gortschakoff’s an- 
swer by which he binds the Im- 
perial Cabinet? “They will not 
bring Egypt within the radius of 
their military operations.” Then 
with regard to the navigation of the 
Straits, England says that there are 
serious objections to any material 
alteration of the existing artange- 
ments. Russia says that the ques- 
tion should be settled “by a com- 
mon agreement on equitable and 

efficiently guaranteed bases,” No 
ground for present interference on 

the part of England has yet arisen 

with regard either to Egypt or the 

Straits. 

Then comes the question of Con- 
stantinople. The last word in this 
or any other war in the East is, Who 
shall have Constantinople? “ Her 
Majesty’s Government are not pre- 
pared to witness with indifference 
the passing into other hands than 
those of its present possessors, of a 
capital holding so peculiar and com- 
manding a position.” So said the 
despatch of May 6; and it proceed- 
ed to remind the Russian Govern- 
ment of the Imperial word of honour 
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pledged at Livadia, that 
ad no intention of acquiryé 
stantinople, and, only contedtp}y 
a provisional occupation of Bulga 
Prince Gortschakoff’s answer was as 
follows :— 


“ As far as concerns Constantinople, 
without being able to prejudge the 
course or issue of the war, the Imperial 
Cabinet repeats that the acquisition of 
that capital is excluded from the views 
of his Majesty the Emperor. They 
recognise that in any case the future 
of Constantinople is a question of com 
mon interest, which cannot be settled 
otherwise than by a general under- 
standing ; and that if the possession of 
that city were to be put in question, it 
could not be allowed to belong to any 
of the European Powers.” 


Russia also pledged herself not 
to extend the war beyond what was 
required for guaranteeing the Chris- 
tians against the Turks. Her inter- 
est in the subject was a vital one; 
bat was not opposed to any of the 
interests of Europe. 

Such being our relations to Rus- 
sia with regard to this war, it is - 
obvious that although a_ policy. of 
watchfulness and readiness is ne- 
cessary, this country ought to re- 
ject any counsels which, iu a spirit 
of undue panic, would urge a de- 
parture from the settled lines of 
its policy. Then, with regard to 
our relations to Turkey, it is ad- 
mitted that the Turks have no claim 
upon us that we should interfere one 
moment before our own vital inter- 
ests are affected. We came under 
no engagement in 1856 to the Turks 
to defend their territory. We did 
agree with France and Austria to 
answer their call to arms for that 
purpose; and a Liberal-Government 
actually proposed in 1871 to extend 
a similar authority to the Turks 

themselves! But it was quite clear, 
if not from the first, at all events 
from the agitation of last autumn, 
that Austria preferred to cast in its 
lot with Germany, in preference to 
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relying upon the tripartite treaty. 
France was never very enthusiastic 
about the Crimean war, and declined 
to renew her responsibilities. More- 
over, the counsels (whatever we 
may think of them) which’ Turkey 
rejected at the Conference, were 
quite as much those of England as 
of the other Powers, The hour had 
come when it was necessary for Tur- 
key to vindicate by arms the inde- 
pendence which she had asserted, 
and to maintain the integrity of her 
own empire. Right nobly has she 
struggled against an unprincipled 
and lawless aggression. It is her 
misfortune, or her fault, that she 
stands alone; and the wisest course 
to adopt would be to utilise her 
heroic achievements in order to se- 
eure terms from a victor on whom 
the sense of perils past and diffi- 
culties ahead will possibly impose 
moderation, 

Whatever the merits of the case, 
and the crime of this war, the re- 
sults of the campaign are manifest. 
The Balkan provinces are the mat- 
ters in dispute. Two great mili- 
tary empires have engaged in mor- 
tal and desperate combat over the 
right to govern them; two more 
stand by well able to prevent any 
political arrangement unsuited to 
their own interests, and evidently 
favourable to some undisclosed plan 
which. involves the extinction of 
Turkish authority. There is no 
statesmanship in disputing a deci- 
sion ratified by overwhelming force. 
If spoliation is in view, the will of 
the strongest in such a case as this 
must be acquiesced in sooner or 
later. No Englishman ever dreamt 
of a single-handed resistance, by 
force of arms, to the joint will of 
the Imperial Powers, in reference 
to principalities which lie beyond 
our reach, which admittedly suffer 
from misgovernment, and whose 
condition closely concerns — their 
neighbours. A strong condemna- 





tion of this war, as an aggrava- 
tion of admitted evils, does not 
involve a desire for the. restoration 
of the status quo, Loyalty to our 
treaties has made us steadfast to the 
principles they proclaim. A lively 
recollection of the pasi, and ac- 
quaintance with Muscovite policy, 
have taught us to trace in admitted 
discontent, more of foreign machina- 
tion than of actual oppression. And 
<iisbelief in the remedies of violence 
and spoliation, together with a re- 
spect for the public law of Europe, 
have made Great Britain stand aloof 
from the policy now being pursued, 
and the deeds which are now en- 
acted, But from the very first the 
Turks have been told that they 
must defend by themselves their 
own independence, and the integrity 
of their own empire. 

If the fall of Plevna leads to 
peace, an immense cloud of anxiety 
will be removed from Europe. At 
present, the vital interests of Aus- 
tria, which are declared by Prince 
Bismark to be the same as those 
of Germany ; the vital interests of 
Roumania, which has proved its 
prowéss in the field and aspires to 
independence’ the vital interests 
of Servia and Montenegro, which 
are opposed to exchanging Turk- 
ish suzerainty for Russian domina- 
tion; and the continued neutrality 
of the Danube,—are considerations 
which will all tend to place any 
breach of the Czar’s word of honour 
in regard to annexation, under the 
ban of the Powers most immediately 
concerned. As the war rolls south- 
ward the risk to Russia no doubt 
increases; but her grasp of the 
whole subject of contention, and her 
future jura vittoris, supposing her 
ultimately to succeed, are propor 
tionately enhanced. At what point 
the Germanic Powers may consider 
the situation menacing to them- 
selves is their affair, and not ours. 
Upon this subject our only clue is 
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found in the utterances of Francis 
Joseph’s Ministers. Half a year 
ago M. Tisza explained to the Lower 
House of the Hungarian Diet that 
they had struggled to prevent a war, 
the existence of which affected 
their interests; that their army 
was powerful and completely equip- 
ped; that they would endeavour 
to localise the war; that no one of 
them desired to alter the possession 
and relations of power on their 
frontier. Their foreign policy is 
dictated by “the interest of the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy to the 
exclusion of all antipathies and 
sympathies.” That is scm the 
spirit which animates English pol- 
icy. And one sentence of M. Tisza 
may be carefully borne in mind 
in the probable discussions of the 
coming year, “ The constant men- 
tion of a danger which does not 
exist is no sign of a manly courage, 
and may temporarily so shake the 
nerves of the people, that if the 
proceeding be frequently repeated, 
their nerves, when the time of ac- 
tion arrives, will be found relaxed.” 
And quite recently Count Andrassy 
has said much the same thing. 
In reply to Count Szechen (see 
‘Times,’ Dec. 11), who demand- 
ed to know what other guarantee 
Austria had for the protection of 
her interests except her own mate- 
rial force, he pointed to the declara- 
tion of the limits affecting the wel- 

fare of the realm. “There were 

two ways,” he added, “of making 

such a declaration: a noisy one, 

as was the case in Paris previous to 

the war of 1870; and a firm but 

unassuming one, which, while it did 

not offend the public conscience, 

might yet produce the conviction 

that the more moderate the de- 

mands the more decidedly would 

they be upheld.” On the eve of 

the fall of Plevna, he assured the 
Austrian representatives that in 
Europe the policy of. Austria was 
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recognised as being clear; that it 
was in concert with other Powers, 
but would always primarily keep 
Austrian interests in view. He 
insisted, before the Hungarian rep- 
resentatives, that the geographical 
position of Austria in regard to 
the Eastern Question was a domi- 
nant one—that the Triple Alliance 
had been the means of preventing 
a general European war—and that 
the monarchy was unfettered with 
regard to the whole subject, and its 
just and equitable interests would 
assert themselves, He would not 
stand up for the status quo in 
deeds; but the geographical, mili- 
tary, and political position of Aus- 
tria was such that, in concert with 
the other Powers, she would be 
able materially to serve European 
interests; and as for her own spe- 
cific interests, Austria would stand 
up alone for them if necessary, 

Now Austria’s interest in the 
whole business, so far as it has gone 
at present, is far more direct than 
our own. She at present, at all 
events, is satisfied, and so is Ger- 
many. English interests are not 
yet touched. Nothing has been 
done which even calls for remon- 
strance, whatever may hereafter be 
the case in regard to Russian eu- 
croachments in Armenia. We don’t 
know what the understanding be- 
tween the three Powers may be, but 
the Foreign Office is apparently quite 
satisfied that the notion of Austria 
being prepared for a separate alli- 
ance with England, in order to 
further the views of some ‘of Lord 
Stratheden’s deputation, is a wholly 
mistaken one. And surely these 
four Powers, with their millions of 
armed men, may be left to settle for 
themselves, in conjunction with the 
quasi-principalities which are known 
as the allies of Russia, the form of 
government which shall be estab- 
lished in the northern provinces of 
European Turkey. As far as aspi- 
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rations go, we trust that the arrange- 
ments made will secure the unfor- 
tunate inhabitants equally against 
Turk and Cossack. As far as policy 
goes, it is a murderous, cut-throat 
business, with which Great Britain 
has nothing to do. The luckless 
inhabitants are exposed to all the 
horrors of a struggle, in which the 
whole strength of civilisation is 
brought into bearing, strained for 
selfish purposes, without any, or 
hardly any, of its redeeming accom- 
paniments of mercy and justice. 
We cannot prescribe their form of 
government ; neither can we help 
to terminate the struggle. 

The chances of the belligerents 
coming to terms by themselves are, 
we believe, very slight indeed. 
However anxious Russia may be 
to terminate this straggle honour- 
ably, the ‘Turks are by no means 
vanquished. They have little to 
lose, and, morever, have it in their 
ower to proclaim a religious war. 

The difficulties which still beset 
the Russian Government were for- 
cibly described by a Vienna corre- 
spondent of the ‘Times’ a short 
time ago (Nov. 20). Assuming 
Plevna to have fallen, and the 
quadrilateral efficiently masked, Or- 
chanie passed, Suleiman and his 
army intercepted, the Slivno and 
Schipka Passes taken, what follows ? 
According to the writer, who was 
evidently acquainted with the sub- 
ject, the road would then lie open 
to Adrianople. The lines of that 
place are extremely strong, and 
could easily be held by 30,000 men, 
and it is already thoroughly pro- 
visioned, No army could advance 
on Constantinople leaving both Ad- 
rianople and the quadrilateral in 
the rear; while to reduce those five 
places would probably more than 
absorb the whole strength of Russia, 
Suppose Adrianople fallen, and the 
road open to Constantinople. How 
is Russia to wrest that world-fam- 
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ous capital from the hands of the 
Turks? Not by famine, whilst the 
besieged command the sea, and the 
besiegers are exposed to the climate 
which ruined the force of Diebitch. 
And the troops which failed to 
capture Plevna by storm, with its 
improvised fortifications, will scarce- 
ly attempt lines of which this is 
doubtless a true description :— 


. 

“Not only are these lines in a 
thorough condition of preparation— 
lines in comparison with which Torres 
Vedras are weak—but at a point where 
the railroad and all other country 
roads converge and begin to climb up 
out of the great Roumelian plain, a 
series of earthworks of almost impreg- 
nable strength has been constructed, 
which could hold an army in check 
for months. As the railway sweeps 
round in a great curve of many miles, 
so that the ascent may be more grad- 
ual, one passes through a succession 
of low hills, presenting nothing from 
their base ; but when a sufficient alti- 
tude is obtained, they are observed to 
be trenched in every possible direc- 
tion, honeycombed with rifle-pits, and 
enfilading every possible approach. 
The impression on the mind, as the 
train carries one on beyond these for- 
midable lines towards Constantinople, 
is one of security, and the idea of the 
Russians ‘knocking at the gates of 
Constantinople’ vanishes into moon- 
shine.” 


As for the probability of the 
Turks of the capital holding out, 
their interests are not identical with 
those of the provinces, which, laid 
waste by the war, Russia would be 
welcome to occupy. The accumu- 
lated riches of Turkey are said to 
be at Constantinople, and it will be 
long before a place so fortified and 
in such a commanding position, will 
be seriously menaced. 

What possible ground can there 
be at present for English active 
interference on the one side or 
the other? We have formally 
disavowed any obligation to fight 
for the Ottoman empire, to main- 
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tain its integrity and independ- 
ence. We have as formally and 
emphatically condemned this Rus- 
sian invasion, and intimated the 
conditions on which we shall pre- 
serve a passive neutrality. As Lord 
Derby remarked in the summer in 
the Merchant Taylors’ Hall, British 
interests may be made to include 
anything which is done without our 
sanction or desire in any part of the 
globe ; but after all, says the Foreign 
Secretary, the greatest of all British 
interests is the maintenance of 
peace. If, he continued, we were to 
have a war sooner or later, he was 
of Mr. Canning’s opinion—he would 
rather have it later than sooner, 

Let us hope, with M. Thiers, that’ 
Europe will be merely a spectator 
of this singular combat, The pro- 
phecy of that experienced statesman 
will probably prove to be correct : 
“ Europe would have little to do or 
fear as long as the Turks resisted ; 
but from the moment that the Turks 
appeared to succumb, Europe would 
have to consider whether she would 
consent to leave Russia victorious 
to dictate laws to vanquished Tur- 
key, or even whether Turkey should 
be exposed to the necessity of de- 
claring herself conquered.” It is 
then that international difficulties 
will begin. And upon this we 
agree with M. Thiers, there is one 
point which this country will not 
allow at any price to be touched, 
and that is the existing road to the 
East. No Power has ventured to 
threaten it; and when we reflect 
upon our invulnerable position at 
home, and the exhaustless resources 
upon which this country can draw 
if forced into a struggle for exist- 
ence, it is impossible to believe that 
Russia, exhausted by her conflict, 
would venture to bid us defiance. 

But in a lesser though most im- 
portant degree, there are the ques- 
tions of Constantinople and the 
navigation of the Straits. There 
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are also the proposals for Turkey 
to cede Armenia and the fleet to 
the Czar. These are points upon 
which England must have a power- 
ful voice, though the time has not 
yet come for their full discussion. 

It seems to us that if this country 
is to exercise its just influence upon 
the final settlement, it must show 
itself to be ready and prepared for 
the alternative of war. That alter- 
native may at any time during the 
coming year stare us in the face. 
If we face it with resolution and 
spirit, we have no doubt that all 
just demands will meet with re- 
spectful attention. .No settlement 
will be durable which in any way 
menaces the safety of our com- 
munications either through the Suez 
Canal or the Straits, The Suez 
Janal must be guarded from even 
the approach of danger, whether 
froma Russian enemy.orfrom a Turk- 
ish suzerain reduced to a Russian 
dependant. The command of the 
Straits must not pass without a 
struggle into the hands or under 
the menace of any one Power to the 
exclusion of others. Hypothetical 
and problematical dangers must not 
guide our decision. They are not 
worth a war. They can only be 
estimated by reference to the cir- 
cumstances of the hour; and no 
two generations prey will re- 
gard them from the same point of 
view. Who that in 1854 could 
have foreseen a powerful and united 
Germany standing in the place of a 
dependent confederation, would have 
lavished the blood and treasure of 
England in order to maintain the 
then existing balance of power? 
Russia at the present time would 
be powerless, notwithstanding the 
effacement of France, but for an 
understanding with Germany and 
Austria. Their permanent interests 
in Europe are to a large extent, 
in reference to this matter, identical 
with our own. But’ on points 
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“where our existing rights and in- 
dispensable interests separate from 
theirs, we must show ourselves 
prepared to vindicate ours, by force 
of arms if necessary; and we have 
no doubt that, with patience and 
resolution, the final arrangement 
will be one which is satisfactory 
to Great Britain. 

The question of our future course 
is not yet even ripe for discussion. 
We don’t know at present with 
what kind of Turkish empire we 
shall have to deal at the close of this 
war, or to what extent it is intend- 
ed to rob her of her provinces. In 
the projected partition by the Em- 
peror Nicholas, our right to seize on 
Crete and Egypt, as essential to the 
maintenance of the empire, and as 
a necessary counterpoise to the fall 
of European Turkey, was admitted. 
So also was the principle of the neu- 
tralisation of Constantinople. <A 

owerful naval station in the east 
of the Mediterranean, and a suffi- 
cient military hold of Egypt, to pre- 
serve intact the right of way to 
India, are possessions which the 
course of events may render imper- 
atively necessary to us. Scarcely 
inferior in importance, having re- 
gard to our maritime supremacy and 
the necessity of maintaining that pres- 
tige in the East which is the main 
security against resistance, is the 
question of the Straiis, and the fate 
of the important strongholds which 
command their approaches. These 
cardinal aims of British policy can 
never be lost sight of, and we are 
convinced that the great majority of 
Englishmen will steadily support 
the Ministers in all necessary steps 
to insure their vindication. It is 
for them, with their presumably 
superior knowledge of the designs 
and dispositions of the various Cab- 
inets, and of the conditions of the 
new situation ‘which the coming 
year is sure to create, to indicate 
the right moment and mode of ac- 





tion, and to be adequately prepared 
for all emergencies. We believe 
that the vast majority of the pub- 
lic, however reluctant to enter upon 
any but a necessary and inevitable 
war, are firmly resolved to submit 
to any privation, and endure any 
struggle, rather than allow the Em- 
pire to be vitally weakened or per- 
manently impaired, 

Every one must have read and 
considered the proposal to hasten 
active intervention on the part of 
this country; and few who remem- 
ber the unanimous resolution of 
England to cheek Russian ag- 
gression by every means in its 
power twenty years ago, will dis- 
miss those attempts without consid- 
eration. The circumstances of Eu- 
rope are, however, we venture to 
think, wholly dissimilar; and, more- 
over, the policy of the celebrated 
Coalition does not pass unquestioned 
by history. The concert of the four 
Powers, and a firm attitude by Eng- 
land, would, in the opinion of com- 
petent critics, have preserved the 
peace of Europe. The vast politi- 
cal changes which have occurred 
since then, although they did not 
affect the treaty obligations of the 
Powers, at all events signally altered 
the conditions of the problem, so 
far as regards material forces and 
military considerations. If the 
Western Powers formerly rushed in 
where Austria and Germany feared 
to tread, at the present moment Aus- 
tria and Germany are the ultimate 
masters of the situation, France is 
quiescent, and England reserves 
herself till it becomes necessary to 
defend her imperial interests. 

The great majority of the nation 
are rightly disposed to intrust the 
vindication of those interests entire- 
ly to the Ministers. They stand 


in official relation to the facts; they 
exhibit at every critical moment 
the high spirit which England ex- 
pects in her Ministers, and failing 
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which she is sure to grow restive 
and warlike; and they have abun- 
dantly proved that at each step 
in their policy they have maturely 
considered their course with refer- 
ence to the aims which they have 
avowed and which Parliament has 
sanctioned, The test of efficient 
leadership is that the public fol- 
lows—for the English public will 
not follow unless it is led with dis- 
cernment and spirit. Men of great 
reputed talent and historie repu- 
tation sat in the Cabinet of Lord 
Aberdeen. Divided counsels ren- 
dered them the tools of others; the 
weak, irritable utterances of the 
Premier forfeited the confidence of 
the country. The public threw over 
such leadership, and forced on a 
war which ought to have been pre- 
vented. As revelation after revela- 
tion is made of the internal proceed- 
ings of that Cabinet, we may thank 
heaven that we are cursed with no 
such guidance now. We defy any 
politician to revive his recollections 
of that period, by reading the third 
volume of the Prince Consort’s Life, 
without seeing that there was no 
prominent member of that Cabinet, 
with the exception of Lord Palmer- 
ston, who knew what he wanted, 
or who did not, within the short 
space of two years, grossly contra- 
dict and stultify himself in reference 
to what he stated to be the vital in- 
terests of the country. And one of 
the most celebrated of its mem- 
bers expects to be attended to at 
the present time, when, having 
formerly staked the fortunes of his 
country in the defence of the Turks, 
he now declares that to wring the 
neck of their power is a sacred duty 
to which all national interests and 


* international treaties should at once 


be sacrificed. Fortunately a differ- 
ent spirit animates the councils of 
the nation at the present time, and 
the result is that peace is preserved, 
and a general confidence is main- 





tained that the true interests of the 
country will be clearly appreciated 
and resolutely upheld. So far as 
our inflaence may be exercised in 
regard to interests which are not 
our own, it will be in favour of 
securing to the principalities such 
form of government as may content 
them. Mr. Forbes and others have 
opportunely thrown light on this 
question, and the result isto confirm 
the evidence of consuls and other 
responsible. witnesses, Far be ‘it 
from us to argue in favour of re- 
establishing the status quo after the 
horrors of this war; but that the 
guilt of this sanguinary strife is 
alleviated by anything which had 
previously happened, we beg leave 
to doubt. Here is the evidence of 
Mr. Layard, who, on the 30th of last 
May, wrote as follows :-— 


‘©The Christian populations of Tur. 
key, or rather, it may perhaps be said, 
those who by their knowledge and 
intelligence are capable of represent- 
ing them, are convinced that, under the 
Turkish rule, they have a far better 
chance of carrying out their national 
aspirations, of retaining their national 
faith, and developing their political 
freedom, than under that of Russia. 
They believe that the pressure recently 
brought to bear upon the Porte by the 
European Powers,and the lesson which 
the Turkish Government bas received, 
will contribute to these objects. They 
are encouraged by the unexpected suc- 
cess of a Turkish Parliament, in which 
they find that they can freely express 
their opinion and expose their griev- 
ances ; they know that the unchecked 
success Of Russia would at once lead 
to the destruction of this germ of 
future liberty and good government. 
I believe that they are right.”’ 


And here is the opinion of a cer- 
tain lecturer at Hawarden after hav- 
ing considered the evidence of Mr. 
Forbes, Mr. Gladstone considers 
that plundering, slaughtering, and 
violating are the usual practices of 
his protégés of 1854 ; hacking, chop- 
ping, and mutilating their defeated 
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enemies are practices agreeable to 
their general spirit; they had de- 
stroyed most of the inhabitants 
(“that was the way to make plenty 
of land”), and had irretrievably de- 
graded the rest. The only remedies 
are to be found in the honour of the 
Czar and the strong humanity of his 
people! Let the public compare 
the two opinions, and ponder which 
of them sounds reasonable and prob- 
able, and which of them is borne out 
by the facts. That some of the au- 
thors of the expedition to Sebastopol 
should have eagerly sought a peace 
which abandoned every object that 
served to justify the expedition, 
struck the Prince Consort with 
amazement; that one of the main 
authors of the Crimean war should 
confess that he, wittingly or unwit- 
tingly, poured out his countrymen’s 
life-blood in aid of such miscreants 
as he now denounces, for ever ruins 
his character for statesmanship. 
However, such are the men who 
render war inevitable. There is an 
observation by her Majesty, recorded 


_ in the recent volume of the Prince 


Consort’s Life, p. 25, which ought to 
be noted when Opposition journals 
and statesmen inveigh against the 
Guildhall speeehes of the Premier. 
Writing to Lord Clarendon in De- 
cember 1853, the Queen says : “ Lord 
Palmerston’s mode of proceeding 
always had that advantage, that it 
threatened steps which it was hoped 
would not become necessary, whilst 
those hitherto taken started on the 

rinciple of not needlessly offending 
Russia by threats, obliging us at the 
same time to take the very steps 
which we refused to threaten.” 

The errors of that unfortunate 
prsiod of our history have been 

carefully avoided now ; and we have 
strong hopes that, in consequence, 
no war will be necessary. Instead 
of the vague general statements 
in vogue twenty years ago about 
going to war to preserve the liber- 


ties of Europe and the independence 
of nations, which the same states- 
men were found to construe in 
directly opposite senses within the 
short period of two years, we have 
now a clear definition of the condi- 
tions of neutrality, and an irrevoca- 
ble determination to defend certain 
clearly-understood British interests, 
The wave of popular fury which 
drove Lord Aberdeen, against his 
will, into. war with Russia, without 
his knowing, as Mr. Kinglake points 
out, the point at which he took the 
wrong turning, has been renewed 
during the progress of the present 
disturbances. On this occasion it 
again loudly demanded a policy of 
violence—that the Turks should be 
swept into the sea. It was met 
and rebuked by the Aylesbury 
speech, admitted by its chief de- 
tractors to be the most signal exer- 
cise of personal authority which 
has occurred in our time, It effec- 
tively rolled back a disastrous agita- 
tion, and compelled acquiescence in 
the policy of the Government. The 
leader who was capable of meeting, 
perfectly unmoved, his countrymen 
in one of their wildest moods, and 
of restoring them to self-confidence 
and self-control, may be trusted not 
to be urged on by any popular panic 
into an unnecessary war. And no 
one pretends to doubt that the Min- 
ister to whose guidance England has 
intrusted her fortunes at the pre- 
sent crisis, in the slightest degree 
underrates her resources, or dis- 
trusts the spirit and tenacity with 
which, if necessity requires, she will 
vindicate her empire. If his bear- 
ing as a Minister contrasts so sig- 
nally with that of Lord Aberdeen, 
with such evident advantage to the 


cause of peace, it might be as well - 


if his conduct in Opposition during 
successive crises in our history were 
recalled as an example to the chiefs 
of the Liberal party. We may 
shortly again enter a Conference 
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which, like that at Paris in 1856, 
will have to settle questions of 
vital importance to this country, 
We trust that the leaders of Op- 
position may earn at the hands of 
some future historian an approval 
similar to that bestowed on the Mr. 
Disraeli of 1856 by the biographer 
of the Prince Consort, vol. iii, p. 
435 :— 


“It was only to be expected of a 
statesman like Mr. Disraeli, that he 
should refrain from embarrassing by 
a word the Ministers on whom de- 
volved the difficult duty of protecting 
the national interests and honour, in 
negotiating the terms of peace. How 
that duty was to be performed he 
left those to decide who were respon- 
sible for its discharge. Such gener- 
osity among statesmen may always be 
counted upon as a matter of course. 
But he could scarcely bave known 
how valuable to the Ministers at the 
time were the emphatic words with 
which he concluded his speech, in 
which he said that if the negotiations 
failed, ‘Her Majesty might appeal 
with confidence to her Parliament to 
support her in a renewed struggle ; 
and there was no sum which Parlia- 
ment would not cheerfully vote, or 
her people cheerfully raise, to vin- 
dicate her honour and maintain the 
independence and interests of her 
kingdom,’ ” 


However that may be, the Ministry 
is strong in the support of Parlia- 
ment and the country. There is 
no sign of wavering in their public 
utterances ; and if England’s inter- 
ests are attacked, it will not be 
from want of due warning that they 
will be adequately defended. Since 
the fall of Plevna, there have been 
two speeches by Cabinet. Ministers, 
Mr. Hardy, during that magnificent 
reception which was accorded to 
him at Edinburgh, while alluding 
to the absurdity of the report that 
England would be excluded from 
the final settlement of the Eastern 
Question, stated broadly—“ If it 
comes to a question of defending 
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British interests, if it comes to a 
question of standing up for the 
british empire—then, even at the 
risk of shedding the blood of our 
countrymen, even at the risk of all 
we hold dear, our country shall put 
forward all her strength to prevent 
that glorious fabric being detached 
or impaired.” Lord John Manners 
at Grantham significantly alluded 
to the increasing difficulty of main- 
taining neutrality the longer this 
war goes on. And, referring to 
British efforts to bring about peace, | 
now that Kars and Plevna have 
fallen, he continued—* I view with 
alarm the speeches and the writ- 
ings of those orators and journalists, 
whether they prefer to be called 
‘ anti-Turk ’ or ‘ pro-Russian,’ who 
take every opportunity of inform- 
ing the Emperor of Russia, and the 
Rugsian Government, that what- 
ever may be the pretensions of Rus- 
sia, they will only be met by pa- 
per protests on behalf of the Govern- 
meut of England.” It is not very 
wonderful that those who denounced 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Aylesbury and 
Guildhall speeches as infamous are 
displeased with these indications 
of a firm and decided policy. But 
in our humble judgment it is the 
only tone which has a chance of 
preserving peace, and the main lines 
of our policy have been far too 
clearly defined to admit of any 
reasonable fear that the Ottoman 
Cabinet will be misled into the 
belief that any practicable condi- 
tions of peace can be prudently re- 
fused. If Russia can bring herself 
to propose terms which willin any 
way correspond to the Czar’s word 
of honour, pledged at Livadia, peace 
would in all probability ensue. 
Otherwise the Ottoman empire will 
have to defend itself alone, until, in 
the first place, that entirely new 
situation of which Prince Bismark 
spoke, as involving the vital inter- 
ests of Austria, has been created ; 
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and, in the second place, until such 
violation of our conditions of neutral- 
ity has been committed as will in- 
volve the necessity of British inter- 
ference. Unless peace is speedily 
concluded, we may look forward to 
an anxious year, till even war itself 
may be regarded as a relief from 
the uncertainties and depression of 
the situation. 

It is given out that Parliament 
will meet on the 17th January— 
three weeks earlier than usual—a 
salutary expedient which has occa- 
sioned innumerable leading articles. 
It must, however, be remembered, 
that the situation has not been 
materially changed since the pro- 
rogation. If Plevna now has fallen, 
Plevna then was scarcely in exist- 
ence. If Osman’s army is in cap- 
tivity, the Russian losses have been 
frightfully severe. The position 
having regard to the time of the 
year, is even less immediately 
menacing than it seemed to be last 
August. The presence and support 
of Parliament, in view of possible 
negotiations for peace, or of com- 
pleting any preparation which the 
decay of Turkish power may neces- 
sitate, are desirable. It is undoubt- 


edly of the last importance that. 


when Parliament meets it should 
show a united determination effec- 
tually to guard the most valuable 
and most vital portion of the com- 
munications of the empire. We 
presume that no single member 
of the Russophile faction will advo- 
cate the wringing the neck of our 
Eastern empire at the Suez Canal. 
The question of the Straits and 
Constantinople is one upon which 


some difference of opinion may 
arise ; perhaps even when the time 
comes a party question may be 
made of it. It cannot, however, be 
that the very party which, twenty 
ears ago, insisted upon the de- 
struction of Sebastopol as a stand- 
ing menace both to Turkey and to 
Europe, will now advocate the ces- 
sion of Constantinople and the 
Straits to Russia. Still we must 
not be too sanguine. Liberals in 
opposition and Liberals in office 
are very different beings. We trust 
that every necessary and prudent 
precaution will be taken, even 
to the extent of rendering war 
inevitable, to prevent any such 
cession. The consequences to 
us in the loss of recruits, and 
in what is of immense import- 
ance to the rulers of vast ter- 
ritories and vast populations, the 
loss of prestige, would, we believe, 
be disastrous, let alone the risk of 
exclusion from the Black Sea. Con- 
stantinople is the capital of the 
world ; and if the Turkish hold upon 
it is weakened, we look to the Min- 
isters of the Crown to take whatever 
precautions are necessary, whether 
by way of military and naval meas- 
ures, or by way of agreement with 
the Turks, to obtain all necessary 
guarantees against“any veto of Great 
Britain’s as to its disposal being 
disregarded. We trust that the 
tone of Parliament upon this im- 
portant subject will be firm and 
unmistakable. The safest policy is 
a bold one; and it is absolutely 
impossible, if England takes a de- 
termined course, but that Europe 
will respect her decision. 
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THE STORM IN THE EAST—NO. VIIL. 


Tus has often been called a war 
of surprises. It may also be spoken 
of as a war wherein events which, 
according to all calculations, were 
imminent, disappointed expectation 
and would not be accomplished. 
It is indeed of such a character that 
the records of former wars can afford 
but little light as. to its coming 
events. The probable tarries, the 
unlooked-for comes to pass. 

If any events could have been 
surely anticipated, it was beyond 
doubt that the dénowement of the 
Plevna epic would happen before the 
lst December; also that the fate of 
Erzeroum would be decided by the 
same date. But December found 
the history of the war not much 
advanced from where it stood some 
ten days before. The positions of 
the belligerents had altered a little 
during tbis interval, but the season 
had altered much. Bad weather, 
so long prophesied and. expected, 
had at last descended upon the 
theatres of war in both continents. 
The fair long autumn had in Eu- 
rope produced not much more than 
the parturient mountains, Quid 
nuncs almost ceased to inquire, 
“ What news?’ It seemed as if news 
were coming to bless them no more! 

Every one of these uneventfal 
days before Plevna was unfortunate 
for the allies and a good thing for 
Turkey. It is the mvader who is 
called upon to advance; and while 
he cannot. do so he is losing—he 
is spending money and consuming 
men without profit. The Russians, 
unassisted, hoped to get Plevna in 
July ; they and their allies together 
had not got it yet. What a differ- 


_ence to them must the endurance 


of this one intrenched camp have 
made! Out of the seven months 
which the war had lasted, four, we 
may say, had been passed by the 


Russian arnfy in hitherto unavail- 
ing endeavours to take it. When - 
or how. is the war likely to end if 
a single intrenched position can so 
delay its progress? We are not at 
all deaf to the teachers who assute 
us continually that Plevna was just 
the difficulty of the war; and none 
roust wonder if it took some time 
to dispose of it; let Plevna but fall 
as it speedily must, and then 
We are not deaf, we say, but we 
have heard so many lessons in exact- 
ly the same strain that we are not 
edified, as perhaps we ought to be, 
by this one.. We remember how it 
was said, Let the Danube but be 
crossed, and then—— ; let the invad- 
ing army but pivot its centre some- 
where near Tirnova, and wheel 
round right and left till it faces the 
Balkans, and then ; let the Rus- 
sian reinforcements only come up, 
and theh——.._ So far, indeed, a lion 
had always been somewhere in the 
path, and the triumphal march to 
Constantinople had been indefinitely 
postponed. And thus we were ap- 
a pate that when Plevna should 
ave ceased to be the hindrance, a 
lion would appear again some- 
where, and have to be disposed of 
before the wheels of conquest could 
move smoothly. The incidents of 
the war, as'they occurred in succes- 
sion, made it only more and more 
apparent how the Russian leaders 
had misconceived the enterprise 
which they undertook. If they 
were not prepared for the difficulties 
to be: presented in the first months 
of the war, it cannot be expected 
with confidence that at any period 
they will prove equal to the occa- 
sion. They may be victorious, cer- 
tainly, spite of their most faulty 
estimates; but while we see them 
afloat on such a full sea of disap- 
pointments and discouragements, 
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some doubts will arise as to their 
ever being successful. A second 
Plevna may appear after the first 
shall have done its* work, keep- 
ing an army of 120,000 men oc- 
cupied for several months. Con- 
quest at this rate would be extremely 
dear, perhaps ruinous. That is the 
desponding, though by no means 
absurd view of the future. It may 
be that, after all, the way has been 
made smooth for the Muscovite 
arms, as many men imagine, and 
many more wish. 

While the campaigns stood still 
we were not altogether without 
matter of interest. and significance 
regarding: the war; gowns rustled 
if arms did not clash, A deputa- 
tion, representing three influential 
societies, waited upon the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, and 
urged upon our Government that 
the time had come when it was 
bound to interpose with some vigour 
in order that the war might be 
brought to a speedy termination. 
We trust that we shall not mis- 
represent the aims of this deputa- 
tion if we say that they did not 
altogether deprecate an armed in- 
tervention,—indeed that they would 
not have objected to our declaring 
war against Russia in case of her 
refusal to sheathe the sword at our 
bidding. They did not certain] 
say as much as this; but we thin 
it may be fairly taken as the thinly 
veiled meaning of their spokesmen. 

The first observation of most 
men, on reading of this deputation, 
would be that opinion had veered 
very remarkably during the past 
twelve months. In the autumn of 
1876, pressure—violent pressure— 
was put upon our Ministers to in- 
duce them to take an active part in 
this Eastern question. Not only 
was extreme compulsion used to- 
ward the Government, but the 
sovereign was, in the most insolent 
and unmanly terms, enjoined to 
withdraw her fleet from its station 
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in Besika Bay, and to declare her- 
self a partisan. Then, however, the 
endeavour was to invoke the power 
of England on behalf of Russia and 
for vengeance on the Turks. Now, 
in the autumn of 1877, a contrary 
sentiment had at length found voice. 
Ministers were once more urged to- 
wards war, but this time it was 
against, and not on the side of, 
Russia, that they were exhorted to 
draw the sword. Since Parliament 
assembled in the beginning of 1877, 
it had been demonstrated that the 
autumnal excitement of 1876 had 
been but the phrensy of a clique 
which had sought to make up for 
what it wanted in numbers and argu- 
ment by. immense displays of bad 
temper and bad taste. In the grand 
council of the nation this clique was 
absolutely powerless ; but the force 
of the great body of the people was, 
last winter, but a passively resisting 
force: the inclination was towards 
an absolutely neutral position, in- 
deed towards a literal, unlimited 
neutrality, while Ministers would 
only consent to maintain neutrality 
conditionally. The experience of 
another twelvemonth had, how- 
ever, not only brought public opin- 
ion round to the conditional neu- 
trality of the Government, but had 
apparently projected it far in ad- 
vance of the views of Ministers, 

which views, as several members of 
the Cabinet assured us, remained 

now exactly as they were when the 

war first broke out. The war senti- 

ment had been but gently expressed 

so far; the question was, To what 

strength might it attain, now that 

its current was so plainly in the 

Anti-Russian direction? The hob- 

goblin, it was clear, had not: been 
laid, 

But, besides the very decided 
change in opinion, observers could 
not fail to perceive a lesson of cau- 
tion, derivable from this interview 
which the deputation had with the 
Earl of Derby. It came out dis- 
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tinctly in the course of the inter- 
view, that there is something to be 
considered, in addition to the mere 
sentiments of the English nation 
towards the belligerents — some- 
thing of the greatest importance. 
England, there is much reason to 
believe, could not take an active 
part in the war without drawing in 
a fourth Power. That fourth Power 
might provoke a fifth, and thus the 
general war which all have so long 
been deprecating would be precipi- 
tated by the action of England. 
Few of either those who condemn 
Russia, or those who sympathise 
with Turkey, desire this result, we 
feel assured. Yet it is clear that 
many of them, if cooler heads than 
theirs did not direct affairs, would 
assail Russia, consulting only their 
present feelings, and not realising 
the awful consequences, None can 
know half so well as our Ministers 
the temper of foreign States; none 
therefore can judge so well as they 
of when the voice of England may 
with effect be raised diplomatically. 
That they will seize the first favour- 
able opportunity for putting an end 
to the war, we have not the least 
doubt; but they must be the 
judges of what moment may be 
favourable. Neither dv we doubt 
that they will be prompt to resist 
any encroachment upon England’s 
rights or interests; but again we 
must leave them to judge of when 
sach encroachment may have com- 
menced. To decide for them, to 
urge them toward a policy for which 
they do not consider the time to be 
ripe, is but to copy the tactics of 
the atrocity-mongers, the perverse- 
ness and indiscretion of which have 
since been so fully manifested. Yet 
those who feel strongly on the sub- 
ject of Russian aggression need not 
sit supine, although it is unwise for 
them to attempt to dictate its 
foreign policy to the Government. 
Let them, if they Would curb Rus- 
sia to the greatest practicable ex- 
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tent, give a hearty general support 
to the Ministry, who may, we 
think, be trusted to do all that 
conveniently can be done for the 
recovery of peace, for the rights and 
interests of England, and for a just 
settlement after the war. The 
stronger we make Ministers at 
home, the more weight we give 
them in the estimates of foreign 
Governments; and the. more we 
make it appear that the points 
which they think worth contending 
for will be maintained with the 
whole might of the British Empire, 
the more likely are we to achieve 
the kind of settlement which the 
deputations and their constituents 
desire. 

Lord Derby allowed it to appear 
that something more than the sym- 
pathy, or even the assistance, of 
England would be required to move 
Austria in the direction of restrain- 
ing Russian aims against Turkey, 
The deputation was evidently under 
the impression that Austria was 
only waiting for the encouragement 
of some great Power to gladly take 
action for separating the combat- 
ants—a result which, were she free 
to act, she: could achieve more 
easily and completely than any 
other State. But this opinion of 
the deputation was derived from 
the known wishes of the peoples of 
Austro-Hungary, and indeed from 
the known interests of that nation, 
looked at apart from the dangers of 
such an interference which may be 
known to the Austrian Ministers. 
Like our own Government, the 
Austrian Cabinet cannot at once 
adopt a policy antagonistic to the 
designs of Russia, even though that 
policy may be desired by the peoples 
whom it governs, and may appear 
to be demanded by the best and 
plainest interests of their country ; 
because, probably, the Cabinet of 
Vienna is aware that instead of 
securing peace. by intervention, it 
would only enlarge the atea of the 





war; because some other Govern- 
ment has made the Austro-Hunga- 
rian Government understand that it 
cannot join in the war without 
bringing in another ally for Russia. 
We are not informed what the in- 
fluence is which is thus restraining 
Austro-Hungary ; but we may feel 
pretty sure thatit is not a national 
influence, but only a force emanat- 
ing from the policy of a dynasty or 
of a Court, because, as we explain- 
ed in our last number, there is not 
a nation in Europe that would up- 
hold the acts or the designs of 
Rassia. It still seemed to us that 
any secret “ benevolence” towards 
the latter would be best counteract- 
ed by the expression of a thorough 
community of feeling among the 
peoples of Europe as to this war. 
Should a nation once distinctly de- 
clare that it is on the side of peace, 
and that it will not lift its hand in 
aid of the aggressor, no Government 
could drive it to active fellowship 
with Russia. The diplomatic threads 
of Europe are no doubt curiously 
complicated at the present time, and 
Russia has chosen her opportunity 
well én that regard. But it isa very 
delicate equilibrium on which her 
impunity rests, and there may be 
forces in operation which ere long 
will overset her. 

It occurred to us, after we had 
read Lord Derby's speech, that the 
time had come when England 
should seriously consider a matter 
to which we adverted in our July 
number, feeling sure then that occa- 
sion would give it prominence be- 
fore the war should be over. We 
allade to the expedient of promot- 
ing England’s interests with money 
when it may not be practicable or 
convenient to do so with arms. 
There can be no doubt that Austro- 
Hungary is strongly moved at pre- 
sent to ¢heck the ambition of Rus- 
sia; equally little doubt can there 
be that she feels obliged by counter- 
pressure to restrain her desire to 
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intervene. We know not by how 
little a preponderance of the counter- 
pressure her own desires are made 
to approach the beam of the balance ; 
but we may safely assume that one 
consideration which tells against 
taking action is the low state of her 
public treasury. Now one cause of 
hesitation would be removed if she 
were assured of substantial money 
assistance in case of her taking the 
field against Russia; indeed we 
know not how the relative strength 
of the pros and cons on the war 
question might be affected if she 
felt easy about expenses. If she can 
promote the attainment of any object 
of ours, it would certainly be politic 
to offer her pecuniary assistance, 

Again, we might to an incalcul- 
able extent avert some of the evils 
which are threatening our national 
interests if we were to supply the 
Turks with “the sinews of war.” 
There can be no moral objection to 
our doing this if we wish that 
Turkey should not become the prey 
of Russia; and it would be much 
more easy for us to attain our object 
in this way than by transporting 
an army to the East. Next to 
strategy, finance is Russia’s weakest 
point, and we might very effectually 
balk her by subsidising her intended 
victim. 

No doubt disbursement of money 
to counteract Russian designs would 
be very violently resisted by the 
Russophile party among ourselves ; 
but so would an armed opposition, 
or any other opposition, to Russia, 
Whatever step we might take to 
uphold British interests against the 
Colossus, we should equally have 
to reckon with the Russian party ; 
but this suggestion of giving sub- 
sidies is made on the presumption 
that the Russophile party is power- 
less, that the nation is decidedly 
hostile to Russian designs, and that 
it. refrains from resisting them by 
arms solely fronf the dread of in- 
volving all Europe in war, 
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The Rusgian army, as is now 
pretty certain, expected Plevna to 
fall immediately after the fall of 
Kars. It accordingly postponed 
until after the surrender operations 
against the great divisions of the 
Turkish army, and contented itself 
with pressing forward in minor 
combats towards Sophia, a direction 
of force which served two purposes : 
it counteracted the endeavour which 
was being made to succour Plevna 
from Sophia, and it opened the way 
for an advance southward, a Rou- 
melian campaign appearing still to 
keep its place on the programme, 
But during this pause in the in- 
vader’s operations, an event hap- 
pened which, though still shrouded 
in much mystery, appears to have 
been of considerable importance, 
and &*ainly deserves mention in 
an account of the campaign. There 
were rumours, more or less distinct, 
towards the end of November, of 
an action by Osman Pasha in front 
of Plevna wherein the Russians 
suffered great loss: some versions 
went so far as to assert that the 
Gazi had actually broken through 
the “iron girdle,” and was march- 
ing on Sophia. But as there never 
appeared a Russian account of this 
sortie, and as Osman was soon after 
known to be still inside the web 
which he, had woven, the whoie 
story of an action having occurred 
was, for a time, rejected. It, how- 
ever, revived again, and further evi- 
dence made it clear that, spite of 
the Russian silence, a sortie had 
been made on the same day as that 
on which the capture of Rahova by 
the Roumanians took place; that 
Osman took three Russian redoubts ; 
and that he,iuflicted heavy punish- 
ment upon the enemy. It is not 
known that he made his assault 
with the intention of breaking 
through the Russian lines, The 
silence of his adversaries affords 
strong presumption that they suf- 
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fered heavily from this sally; and 
the occurrence of the action is a 
proof not only that the beleaguered 
troops were in good fighting condi- 
tion at atime when they were re- 
ported to be starving, but also that, 
as we hinted last month, the Ruas- 
sian line had been generally weak- 
ened by the encircling of Plevna, 
so that the possibility of its being 
broken through was much in- 
creased, 

Whether they weakened them- 
selves or not, it was still, at the 
end of November, the endeavour of 
the Allies to spread themselves over 
more ground. The temptation to 
this arose from the cherished con- 
viction that Plevna must immedi- 
ately fall, after which event there 
would be troops disposable ‘more 
than sufficient to make good their 
enterprises even supposing them to 
have been originally undertaken at 
some risk. General Gourko, who ~ 
was now in command of the force 
which operated to the south-west 
of Plevna, once more pressed to- 
wards the Balkans. This time, how- 
ever, he did not advance with as 

at rapidity as in the summer, 
although he enjoyed some successes, 
The Turks in and around Orchanie 
offered to his troops very deter- 
mined resistance. But, after a good 
many unsuccessful attempts, he was 
at length, either by forcible entry 
or by the withdrawal of the Turks, 
in possession of Etropol, Orchanie, 
and Provitz: if victory fluctuated, 
it was in the end on the side of the 
Russians, and the Turkish cause 
was in all directions depressed. The 
Roumanians, in the direction of 
Widdin, had occupied Lom Palan- 
ka, which, though it was not carried 
by assault, was another point in 
possession of the invaders, 

The capture of Provitz, which 
occurred on the 23d November, 
after two days’ ghting, was a dif- 
ficult exploit brilliantly performed 
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by the Russian general Rauch. forded to the assailant, the front line . 
His victory was as much over na- of the defence was rentlered unten- ] 
tural impediments as over the able and was abandoned. Similar I 
Turks; for, in order to assail their tactics were then employed with ] 
left flank, he had to conduct his regard to the second (which appears ¢ 
force over ground that was almost to have been the principal) line of ] 
impracticable, Forty-nine most defence—that is to say, it was sub- I 
laborious hours were occupied in jected to a scathing artillery fire 8 
agg the mountain position while the Russian columns, keep- s 
from which his attack was to be ing up a brisk fusilade, gradually I 
made; his men by hand labour turned it. After this the Turks d 
dragged the artillery up the steeps; did not wait for the assault, but t 
and at many points he was obliged abandoned what is called in the a 
to use dynamite to open passages bulletin the principal redoubt of 8 
in the rocks.* All obstacles being the position. The Duke of Olden- t 
at. last surmounted by persevering burg was the Russian commander I 
toil, he made his attack, and was io this action. He got three guns G 
successful. The Turkish occupants, as trophies, and 300 waggons of 0 
who thought themselves safe on the ammunition and provisions. s 
left, had been amused by General — There was au indistinctness about e 
Schouvaloff’s force which skirmished the fate of Orchanie. If, however, Pp 
in front and on their right while it was now really ty the power of i 
Rauch was making his weary way the Russians, it had been evacuated t 
round. Jt does not require very by the Turks on the withdrawal t 
* profound stratagems to mislead the of their line generally, and so had v 
unwary Turk: when, therefore, we been otcupied by the invaders with- 0 
see the Russian invaders not trust- out opposition. fi 
ing wholly to superior numbers, but These losses, following so closely t 
doing a little work with the brain, upon the disasters in Asia, and ap- c 
we readily note the circumstance, pearing to prepare the “way for b 
for the quality of the war is im- greater and more startling disasters 2 
proved thereby. which were to befall the Ottoman ¥ | 
Etropol also was taken with some cause as soon as Plevna should be it 
tactical ingenuity. The fight which exhausted, made the prospect of c 
ended on 25th November in the Turkey gloomy on all sides. New it] 
forts there falling into the invader’s levies were hastening up to Mehe- ¥ 
hands lasted three days. The de- met Ali Pasha, but it was evident tl 
fenders’ attention was occupied by that he was, up to this time, quite tl 
infantry demonstrations and by unable to hold his ground against u 
rifle-firmmg while the Russian guns Gourko’s and Schouvaloff’s forces, h 
were being dragged up some neigh- said to-.amount together to 40,000 e 
bouring heights and got into position. men. In this critical state of Ww 
The artillery at last opened fire with affairs Suleiman Pasha began to 0 
great effect, and prepared the way stir himself, and to try whether tl 
for a sudden assault which a party there had been any reduction” of tl 
of volunteers delivered on one of the Russian strength fronting him, tl 
the forts. The fort was carried, now that so much force appeared W 
and, between the artillery fire and to be directed to the West. He Ww 
the command which this fort af- managed to compel attention to his tl 
* This will remind many of our readers of Hannibal’s celebrated passage of the T 
Alps, and his expedient for opening a way through the steeps, as recorded by 
Livy. He heated the rocks by means of tremendous wood fires, and then poured al 
vinegar upon them, which, as we are told, caused them to soften and crumble. bi 
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side of the war; and so, probably, 
he weakened the. thrusts that were 
being made towards other points. 
His activity, and the promise of 
continued fair weather, ought. to 
have decided the Russian com- 
mander to take the bold course of 
securing the Czarewitch against 
Suleiman, whatever new scheme 
might temporarily suffer by his 
doing so, The temptation to con- 
tinue the advance into the Balkans 
appears, however, to have been very 
strong, and consequently Suleiman’s 
tentative proceedings were not re- 
pressé¢d half as. sternly as they 
ought to have been. We noted in 
our last number an affair which 
Suleiman’s troops had with the 
enemy near Pyrgos, This took 
.place on the 19th November, and 
it resulted in the burning of the 
town or village of Pyrgos, But 
this action must not be confounded 
with another which happened later 
on, and which we now note for the 
first time. On 26th November 
there occurred at this point what 
cannot be considered as less than a 
battle, for there must have been 
20,000 troops engaged on each side. 
The Turks endeavoured to turn the 
Russian extreme left, and so get 
command of the road leading from 
the Pyrgos bridge. The Cazare- 
witch, knowing the importance of 
this point, and warned perhaps by 
the affair of the 19th, had thrown 
up some earthworks to strengthen 
his position there. Against these 
earthworks the Turks advanced 
with the greatest gallantry, halting 
occasionally to pour in a volley, and 
then again dashing forward until 
they almost reached the muzzles of 
the Russian guns. Their . efforts 
were, however, in vain; the enemy 
was as brave and as stubborn as 
they, and he had, moreover, the 
advantage of his defences. The 
Turkish left achieved some success, 
and at first pushed back the enemy ; 
but the latter continually receiving 
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reinforcements, first stood firm, and 
subsequently was able to take the 
offensive, This battle raged hotly 
for five hours. The Turks after their 
failure fell back to the positions 
from which they had advanced to 
the attack; so that in respect. of 
ground there had been no change. 
As regarded losses, it is to be pre- 
sumed that the Turks, who made 
their attack across the open, suf- 
fered by far the more heavily. 

Ou the same day (26th Novem- 
ber), or within one day of that date, 
Suleiman’s troops were reported to 
have made a series of smaller attacks 
all along his line, showing that he 
was determined to draw off, if pos- 
sible, the pressure that was upon 
his brother chiefs, Osman and M - 
hemet. It is possible that he. sue- 
ceeded in doing this to some extent, 
as on the 28th November we find 
Chakir Pasha, one of Mehemet 
Ali’s generals, able to hold -his 
own against Gourko’s attacking 
force. . Chakir was in the Balkans, 
to the west of Orchanie and Etro- 
pol, guarding the road from Orchanie 
to Sophia, and had entrenched him- 
self near Kamarli, Again the as- 
sailants tried the expedient of divert- 
ing the defenders’ attention, by a 
false attack ; but this time the ruse 
did not succeed, as the Turks, al- 
though confronted in the morning 
by aforce which had twenty guns 
with it, kept nevertheless a sharp 
look-out towards. otlier quarters. 
At mid-day the Russian main at- 
tack was seen advancing ‘along a 
mountain ridge which led by an- 
other, and probably more difficult, 
approach to the Turkish position. 
The expectation, no doubt, was that 
the defenders would be hotly engag- 
ed with the enemy jn their front, 
and unconscious of, or at least.un- 
prepared to meet, the danger which 


threatened them from the other 
side. They, however, saw the at- 
tacking columns while they were 
yet on their march, and lost no 
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time in directing artillery upon them 
with effect. At the same time the 
infantry advanced to meet them, 
and effectually checked their pro- 
gress, The fighting continued till 
nightfall. The hills were covered 
with snow, and the difficulties of 
maintaining the action were great 
on both sides, No explanation is 
afforded by the telegrams of how 
the Turks, assailed by twenty guns 
in front, could be ready to répil the 
oblique attack as soon as they de- 
seried it. The fact probably is, 
that the redoubt in front of which 
the first demonstration was made 
was very strong—hardly assailable 
by iofantry—and commanding the 
points on which the assailants show- 
ed themselves in such a degree that 
the artillery of the latter could not 
do much damage, This explanation 
is the more likely from the circum- 
stance that the Turks expected from 
the first that there was something 
more formidable in reserve than the 
menace which they saw before them. 
The night must have been passed 
hadgetably enough in the snow. At 
daybreak the Russians were seen 
intrenching themselves, which must 
have been difficult work on that 
frozen ground; but they very soon 
took the offensive,and attacked one of 
the Turkish redonbts from two sides. 
On one side their columns in the 
first part of their march were screen- 
ed by a wood ; notso much concealed, 
however, but that the Turkish artil- 
lery, from redoubts collateral with 
the one attacked, could take them 
in flank and do execution. Indeed 
they seem to have been so pun- 
ished while among the trees, that 
on emerging to the open they were 
much disordered. ey went on, 
nevertheless, and so did an assault+ 
ing. column from the other side 
which did not encounter so heavy 
an artillery fire. But both one and 
the other, when they got to close 
quarters, were so punished by the 
guns and musketry of the redoubt 











that they recoiled and failed. They 
were not, however, disheartened by 
this first rebuff, nor by another after 
that ; indeed they gave the assault 
five times in all, and withont sue- 
cess, though they are said to have 
fought splendidly. The victory was 
undoubtedly with the Turks, who 
held every point of their ground, 
while the enemy retreated into the 
forest. But the fighting was only 
over for the day; it did not end 
here. For two days, however, there 
was a suspension of active hostili- 
ties; the Turks strengthened their 
works, the Russians dragged guns 
up the heights and put them in 
osition ; both sides were reinforced. 
On the 2d December there was a 
partial action, wherein again the 
portion of the Russians that was en-, 
gaged was driven back to its shelter; 
but on the 3d another heavy assault 
for which the Russians had been 
reparing took place, It had no 

tter fortune than the former at- 
tack. They could not penetrate the 
lines, and finally the Turks charged 
them with the bayonet, and flung 
them decidedly back. It is admit- 
ted on the Turkish side that the 
Russians were not driven clear off 
the ridge, and, on the plea that 
they maintained themselves in a 
corner of it, the latter claimed a 
victory ; but there can be no doubt 
that they really suffered a heavy de- 
feat. Mehemet Ali subsequently 
on 5th December) claimed to have 
riven them off that ridge, to have 
exploded one of their powder maga- 
zines, and to have caused their line 
to fall back. After that, artillery 
duels were reported from this part 
of the mountains, but no close com- 
bat, constant fogs appearing to for- 
bid excursions. As the interest 
rather subsided in this quarter, it 
arose in another. 

On the 4th December Suleiman 
Pasha, advancing suddenly from 
Osman Bazar, captured Mahren and 
Elena, routing the Russian defend- 
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ers of those places with great slaugh- 
ter, and capturing eleven guns, 
twenty ammunition waggons, a 
quantity of arms, and three hundred 
prisoners. The Russians are credit- 
ed with having had sixteen thou- 
sand men, besides their artillery, in 
this action, while the Turks claim 
to have been not so strong. The 
numbers cannot be relied on as ex- 
act, but they give an idea of the 
magnitude of the battle. Mabren 
was first attacked and taken. After 
losing it, the Russians fell back to 
a position covering Elena, whither 
the Turkish [divisions, after bring- 
ing up and planting their artillery, 
promptly followedthem. The Rus- 
sians were again dislodged, and 
retreated on Elena, which soon fell 
into the hands of the Turks, the 
beaten party making off in the direc- 
tion of Tirnova. 

On the following day another di- 
vision of Suleiman’s force which 
had advanced also from Osman 
Bazar, after a very slight struggle, 
drove six Russian battalions out of 
Kesrova, a town on the Osman 
Bazar—Tirnova road, and occupied 
the place. Moreover, a third por- 
tion of his army, farther north, 
crossed the Kara-Lom and seized on 
Popkoi or Papaskoi. These were 
concerted moves, and by their suc- 
cess Tirnova was threatened, and so 
were the communications of Radet- 
sky’s force in the Schipka pass, 
The advance was, no doubt, well 
eerie The battles at Pyrgos 

ad given the impression that Sulci- 
man was intent on displacing the 
Russian left; and the same battles 
perhaps had convinced Suleiman 
that, if the Czarewitch had been 
weakened in favour of encireling 
Plevna or of forcing the Balkan 
passes, his strength had been re- 
duced on the right or centre, not on 
the left.- Accordingly the Ottomay 
general with much secrecy accumu- 
lated a force at and near Osman 
Bazar, and launched it suddenly on 
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the posts in the direction of Tir- 
nova, His action at once created a 
diversion of the invader’s forces, and 
was proved to have been right in 
principle; but it was not followed 
up with any vigour. His troops 
came to a standstill, if not at Elena, 
on the march between that place 
and Tirnova; and, while they tar- 
ried, reinforcements reached the 
enemy, and the chance of striking at 
Tirnova was gone. The Russians 
when at Jacowitza, to which point 
they retreated from Elena, calcu- 
lated that Suleiman’s force in their 
front was, now 30,000 men. Just for 
a few days at the end of November 
and beginning of December the tide 
of success seemed to be running 
onee more in favour of the Turks; 
but there came a reverse to that 
phase of things, 

Meanwhile in Asia the weather 
had at last become as severe as the 
boldest predictions had anticipated. 
Gazi Mukhtar was still safe in Erze- 
roum, General Loris-Melikoff had 
started to join the Russian force at 
Deveboyun, with the intention, of 
course, of pressing the siege of the 
capital. But the snow was sq deep, 
and the temperature so piercingly 
low, that the columns could make 
uo head, They did not certainly 
for a slight obstacle allow their pur- 
pose to be defeated ; but it was im- 
possible in such weather to bring 
up guns or stores, there was no fuel 
to be got in the district, and the 
backward march seemed the only 
resource. The prospect of even this 
was rendered unpleasant by the in- 
telligence that the Kurds had col- 
lected in rear of the army, and, on 
the whole, the position of the victo- 
rious Russians seemed less enviable 
than that of the Gazi and his army. 
The last was said to have been aug- 
mented till it had reached the 
number of 25,000 men. 

At this time, too, the weather io 
the Schipka Pass was said to be 
exceedingly cold, and very foggy. 
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Tents, or even huts, in such a cli- 
mate, can have afforded but poor 
shelter, and the soldiers in that 
region must have been suffering 
much. 
The Turkish navy has been scarce- 
ly heard of for some time past. 
This was the state of things when 
the event which had so long been 
expected startled us by its realisation. 
For weeks we had been wondering 
daily why Plevna did not fall: 
when it was told that the siege had 
ended on the 10th, those who bad 
most familiarised themselves with 
the thought of its fate cannot but 
have felt unwonted emotion.’ Had 
the catastrophe concerned only the 
gallant army’ and the thrice-illus- 
trious chief that were shut up with- 
in the works, it must have deep! 
interested every generous sata’. 
But Plevna was the keystone of the 
arch which had been maintaining its 
equilibrium for months past in Bul- 
garia ; it was the centre of the system 
which had been obstinately with- 
standing the invader; and now the 
arch roust fall, the system’ tinst dis- 
solve, and no man could foresee the 
consequences of that fall to Turkey 
or to Europe. Peace and war hung 
in the balance. The Eastern ques- 
tion might be near its solution, or 
it might be ‘but now developing to 
its full proportions. The time was 
big with most important issues. 
Gazi Osman, as might have been 
expected of him, did not surrender 
without a last struggle. He ended 
his great episode sword in hand. 
Early on the morning of the 10th he 
left his now famous works with his 
brave army at his back, and attempt- 
ed to make his way through the 
besieger’s liges. His face was to- 
ward Widdin. He crossed the river 
Vid, and was permitted (so the ac- 
counts say) to proceed a certain dis- 
tance without opposition—the ene- 
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my having for long expected that 
he would sally by this road, and 
having prepared everything for such 
an fopportunity. He then fell with 
great fury upon the trenches of a 
Russian corps which barred the way 
in that direction, cutting a regiment 
to pieces, and also upon collateral 
works held by the Roumanians, ear- 
rying some of the earthworks, seiz- 
ing a battery, and provoking a most 
sanguinary combat. When he was 
fairly engaged, the enemy’s troops 
closed on his rear, and barred the 
way back'to Plevna; and it need 
scarcely be added that, as soon as it 
was known that he had sallied, the 
allies entered the works which he 
had abandoned. 

For five hours the battle raged. 
Though the Turks gained some of 
the positions and inflicted a fearful 
slaughter, reinforcements came up to 
the allies too rapidly to permit them 
te make their way fairly through. 
When it was seen that escape was 
hopeless, the undaunted Gazi ordered 
a retreat into his stronghold ; but, as 
we have seen, the way back thither 
was barred, as, truly, was every 
other way; the enemy, according 


to a settled plan, had, during the’ 


action, collected on his flanks» as 
well as his rear—in short, he was 
surrounded. Assailed now by the 
batteries which he had left behind 
him in Plevna as well as by those 
in front, unable to cut a passage 
through the enemy, dismounted 
through his horse having been killed 
under him, and suffermg from a 
wound in his foot, his only choice 
lay between devoting the remains 
of his leroic band to destruction, 
and submitting to the enemy. Os- 
man preferred the latter course: he 
arranged some terms of surrender,* 
and the resistance ceased. The fol- 
lowing’ day he gave up his sword 
tq the Czar personally, who at once 





* A Russian account says that he stipulated that his officers should retain their 


side-arms and their personal effects. 
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returned it to the gallant prisoner. 
Moreover, the Czar placed his own 
equipage and escort at the service 
of the hero of Plevna, who, in this 
honourable durance, set off for Fra- 
testi, on his way to St. Petersburg, 
Thirty thousand Turks are said to 
have yielded themselves prisoners. 

Thus ended the very remarkable 
defence of Plevna, which had been, 
in effect, the defence of the Ottoman 
Empire. Far back in the summer 
this defence had paralysed the in- 
vasion, and compelled the Russians 
to hurry up all their reserves; it 
had then detained 120,000 men 
before it till so late a period of the 
year that the enemy must continue 
the pause in his operations if winter 
can stop him. The fine and pro- 
tracted autumn was unfortunate for 
the defence. Early rains would 
probably have much discomfited 
the besiegers, and perhaps rendered 
their enterprise abortive; but Hea- 
ven had decreed that the latter 
should be successful in at least 
this part of their nefarious inroad, 
Suleiman’s advance upon Pyrgos, 
Kesrova, and Elena, we must now 
believe to have been a last effort 
to avert this final catastrophe from 
Osman, It was altogether insuffi- 
cient for such a purpose, and. of 
course it failed. 

Later accounts, and especially the 
later correspondence of the ‘ Daily 
News,’ explains to us how hopeless 
was the effort to make a successful 
sally under the circumstances ; but 
that it might have been practicable 
had Osman been able to keep. his 
plans. secret. That he had hopes 
himself of escaping we have little 
doubt, after reading the telegrams, 
He had not only supplied the sol- 
diers with three days’ rations and a 
hundred and fifty rounds of ammun- 
ition per man ; he bad also issued a 
pair of sandals to each,-and made 
every man take a little oil with him 
for his rifle. These Jast provisions 
did not look at all like expecting a 
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short brush, and then the end of 
the adventure., But, alas! the Rus- 
sians were perfectly informed of all 
that the Gazi was doing and design- 


‘ing, and they knew exactly when” 


and where to look for him. Through 
spies and deserters everything had 
been revealed. And we ought here 
to say that no stain rests on the 
Russian leaders for employing such 
means, It is a proverb that “all is 
fair in love and war,” and generals 
will always employ treacherous 
wretches when they can. One only 
feels indignant that it should have 
been brave Osman’s misfortune to 
be betrayed by such. The guards 
of the Russian trenches had been 
largely augmented on the side of 
the Vid for some nights ry when 
on Suiday night, the pt the cor. 
respondent of the ‘ Daify News’ was 
present in General Skobeleff’s quar- 
ters, and witnessed the arrival of a 
spy, with intelligence which made 
it plain that the sortie was_jn pre- 
paration for that night. Later on. 
another wretch came in, bringing 
word that the movement had be- 

n, It is curious to read in the 
same letter of the order in which 
the march was made, The heads 
of the columns. were preceded b 
baggage-waggons, loaded, whic 
served as a.cover until the Turks 
were ready to attack, There were 
three batteries of artillery in the 
sortie, and a very large train of both 
military and private carriages, the 
latter conveying women and chil- 
dren, as well as property. 

It was characteristic of the Turks 
that when they had captured a bat- 
tery, as was above told, they seemed 
to forget that their business now 
was to get forward, and they held 
on to their capture as if they could 
have established themselves therein. 
And there is a sad satisfaction to be 
derived from reading the honour- 
able reception which Russian and 
Roumanian officers gave to ‘the Gazi, 
and the generous terms in which 
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they expressed themselves regarding 

his merit and his achievements, 
The Allies, especially the Rou- 

manians, are reported to be highly 


‘elated by their success. When one ° 


remembers at what price the Rus- 
‘sians valued Plevna in July, and 
what it bas since cost them and 
their Allies, not much just cause 
for exultation is seen. First they 
were going to run over it, and blot 


it out with a handful of men, Then, 


when that offhand method disap- 
pointed them, General Krudener 
paid it the compliment of assailing 
it with a regular force of artillery 
and infantry. He got such a rebuff 
as kept the whole of the Grand 
Duke Nicholas’s army quiet till the 
Czar’s birthday, when it was pro- 
posed to offer his Majesty Plevna 
as a gift meet-for him and for the 
oceasion. The Russians stormed it 
with all their strength, and we 
néed not say with what result, for 
the story was told in our columns 
three months ago, In _ despair 
they encircled the place ; and, after 
a three months’ siege, reduced it by 
famine. First and last, it must 
have cost them fifty thousand men. 
It is not a fortress, but a chain of 
field-works simply. If they had 
got it at their first attempt, they 
probably would not have illumin- 
ated ; but since it has cost them so 
dear, the skies are rent with their 
triumph, This is very like cele- 
brating their own want of discern- 
ment; for not the garrison of Pley- 
na, but their appreciation of it, has 
altered since the summer days when 
they made so light of its defences, 
It is a very general opinion that 
Osman committed an error in re- 
maining in Plevna to be shut in 
there. He ought, his critics say, to 
have retreated while the way was 
open with “ bag and baggage,” after 
giving his enemy every possible un- 
profitable trouble. But it is by no 
means clear what the object was for 
which he held his ground so obsti- 
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nately. He may have had the best 
reasons for expecting to be relieved 
within a moderate time; or the 
other parts of the plan of defence 
may have required that the Crescent 
should be kept flying in Plevna, 
The plan, whatever it was, mis- 
carried, as many plans of war do; 
but this does not prove that Osman’s 

art in it was injudiciously played. 

o able a leader probably did not 
act but from very sound reasons ; 
and we should prefer to hear the 
Gazi’s explanation before judging of 
his conduct. 

Osman is the most distinguished 
soldier yet developed by this war. 
Friends and enemies alike acknow- 
ledge his merit and pronounce his 
eulogy. He did not only defend 
Plevna—he selected it‘for his place 
of arms, and he made it the rock of 
defence that it was. His genius 
and judgment were conspicuous in 
both the design and execution of 
these formidable lines. To have 
got them constructed under the cir- 
cumstances argued  ability,—for 
troops of the line are by no means 
fond of toiling as “ nayvies,” as 
many of our own military engineers 
have testified; and it is not every 
commander who can make them 
work with a will. But we know 
that Osman could communicate a 
willing spirit to his troops, not only 
as to labour, but as to valiant fight- 
ing and stubborn endurance. Like 
Phaethon, he has fallen in a great 
attempt ; but, unlike that aspirant, 
he has been as conspicuous for 
sound judgment as for glorious 
daring. The Sultan may say of 
him, in the words of “Chevy 
Chase” — 


**T have not any captain more 
Of such account as hee.” 


The news of this gravest misfor- 
tune which had befallen the Turks 
in the course of this war reached 
Constantinople just before the assem- 
bling of the new Parliament for its 
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second session. The reverse created 
a profound mortification there, but 
was received with a dignified calm 
which appeared to betoken a stern 
resolution. The Sultan, in his 
opening speech, did not allude to 
the calamity which was filling every 
mind, and all recognition of it seems 
to have been repressed on the occa- 
sion with a fortitude such as has 
been ascribed ,to the Indian tribes 
of America. Altogether, the cere- 
mony seems to have been conducted 
with great dignity. The equality 
of Christians with Mussulmans, as 
now established by law, was refer- 
red to_with emphasis, and the in- 
justice and cruel conduct of the 
war were more insisted on than its 
possible ruinous consequences to the 
Ottoman Empire. The appeal to 
his subjects to “protect our sacred 
rights,” will withont doubt be re- 
sponded to as far as the ability of 
the peoples will reach; but with 
an army far inferior in numbers to 
that of the enemy, and with an 
empty exchequer, it must tax the 
wisdom of a TurkishgParliament to 
make head against ctual and im- 


pending troubles. The large por- 


tion of the speech which was de- 
voted to the announcement of most 
important civil reforms, and the 
stress which is laid upon the duty 
and advantage of confirming and 
maintaining the constitution, are 
very remarkable at a time when the 
war makes so great calls upon the 
— mind and the public means. 

hey prove that there is not the 
least intention on the part of the 
Sultan or of his Cabinet to make 
the embarrassment and danger of 
the state pretexts for cushioning the 
new régime until a more convenient 
season, While there is a Turkish 
Empire, it will be constitutional. 
If the constitution is to perish, 
Russia, and not the Porte, will be 
answerable for its extinction. We 
said in our November paper that, 
if the Turkish Parliament should 
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again assemble, the event ought not 
to pass without a word of encou 
ment from the more liberal Govern- 
ments of Europe. Now that the 
assembly has met, we say again that 
such encouragement ought to be 
given. If we put aside the aims 
and interests of both Sultan and 
Czar, and look back at the object 
for which this Storm in the East 
has been -raised, we see that the 
amelioration of the condition of 
the non-Mohammedan population 
in the Ottoman Empire has been 
the great problem. The Czar has 
chosen to use his sword for the solu- 
tion of it. His method has caused 
more misery to the subject races in 
one campaign than would comree | 
have fallen upon them from Turkis 
power in a century; and no one 
who keeps steadily in view the root 
of the matter of the Eastern ques- 
tion, can enfertain much hope that 
good government will soothe reli- 
gious animosities under Bussian 
rule or under Russian protéction, 
any more than it did ales the de- 
spotic sway of the Sultans. On 
the contrary, we have strong reasons 
for presuming that Russia would, 
for her own purposes, foment the 
mutual hatred of the races, as a 
means of raising Eastern questions 
in the future. Assuredly, the best 
hope for the Christians, and indeed 
for the other races also, lies in the 
constitution. If this is allowed to 
live, representation and free discus- 
sion must do away with the tyranny 
of a dominant race, and must, at 
the same’ time, baffle the intrigues 
of the emissaries of foreign powers, 
who come to stir up strife. To 
teal philanthropists, it is by far the 
most important and auspicious phe- 
nomenon which has appeared in 
the East of Europe for many an 
If we are to give our sym- 
pathies to that competitor who will 
make the boldest step towards unity 
and p the Sultan must have 
them, for he has outbid the Czar in 
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degree, and, in the spirit and concep- 
tion of his tender, has proved himself 
to be on a level far above his rival. 

No sooner had Plevna fallen than 
Prince Milan of Servia, who had 
been waiting to assure himself that 
Turkey could not conveniently hit 
back, screwed his courage to the 
sticking-place, and, daring greatly, 
declared war. This, of course, aston- 
ished nobody. It was known that 
he was particularly anxious to distin- 
guish himself by an act of treach- 
ery, and that he was only hesitat- 
ing on account of the danger, which 
has now apparently vanished: so he 
makes his appearance at the elev- 
enth hour, hoping to sbare equally 
with those who have borne the bur- 
den and heat of the day. The game 
seems pretty safe at present certain- 
ly; but what would Servia and the 
other rebels think of the matter if 
some state should suddenly step 
into the ring on the side of Turkey ? 
There is a point beyond which a 
people’s endurance cannot be stretch- 
ed, and possibly that point may 
be marked by Servia’s joining in 
the war, The people of Hungary had 
been vastly indignant at the Austro- 
Hungarian Government standing so 
tamely by and witnessing the pro- 
gress of Russia. They had now, 
after the fall of Plevna, expressed 
the greatest dissatisfaction at Count 
Andrassy’s policy.as explained by 
himself, and had determined to hold 
a huge meeting with the object of 
putting pressure upon the cabinet 
to drive it in the direction of thwart- 
ing the policy of Russia. The Hun- 
garians do not view Servian preten- 
sions with complacency, and it is 
just possible that this stepping of 
Prince Milan to the footlights may 
be the hair which will overweigh 
Hungarian endurance. We have 
more than once in the course of 
these our notes called attention to 
the impatient feeling which has 
been growing hot in Hungary, and 
which at last bas threatened. to 
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burst into aflame. The outcome of 
it is worth watching for. It is true 
that Hungary has seemed before on 
the very point of taking action, but 
yet has been kept quiet; on the 
other hand, it is quite possible that 
the Hungarians may at last seriously 
mean mischief to Russia, and quite 
possible that they may materially 
derange the plans of the latter Power, 
This one danger, by reappearing, 
would revive all the other dangers 
which the recent successes of Russia 
have for a time sent to sleep. 

While we were lookivg for some 
indication of the manner in which 
the Russian commandepr- in - chief 
would dispose of the legions that had 
been set free by the surrender of 
Gazi Osman, there came news of an- 
other attempt of Suleiman’s troops 
to cut the Russian communications 
near the bridge at Pyrgos. For the 
third time Suleiman was unsuccessful 
in that quarter of the theatre of war, 
It seems to have been a large battle 
in which he was worsted, yet not so 
large bat that he might have accu- 
mulated more troops so that it might 
have been fought with better chances 
of success. Some 30,000 of his 
troops drove a Russian force back 
upon Metchka, a post to the west 
ot Pyrgos ; but as far as the accounts 
inform us, no provision was made 
for supporting the attack in case of 
unforeseen difficulties. The Rus- 
sians made a stubborn and gallant 
resistance, as they generally do, and 
detained Suleiman’s troops longer, 
probably, than he reckoned on. The 
Turks advanced six times to the as- 
sault, and claim to have taken some 
entrenchments, so we may conclude 
that they were before Metchka a 
considerable time. The place indeed 
held out long enough for a Russian 
corps to come up and fall upon the 
Ottomans in frout and flank, entirely 
disappointing them of their intended 
capture, and giving them a sound 
beating besides, and driving them 
back upon Krasna with. heavy loss. 
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The Grand Duke Vladimir was the 
general whose troops were holding 
Metchka ; these did their duty man- 
fully, and reaped the benefit of so 
doing. Suleiman is probably quite 
right in keeping the invaders in a 
state of anxiety about their Pyrgos 
bridge; but his attacks and excur- 
sions would be more effective if they 
were better organised. His troops 
on this occasion, no doubt, fought 
obstinately and splendidly; but it 
is wasting such valour as theirs to 
hur] them in a reckless, improvidenut 
manner, against a fort of which the 
Russians know fuil well the value, 
and which they are sure to defend 
with formidable forces. Even though 
his principal object had been to 
draw the enemy’s force from other 
points, it would have been better to 
accomplish this by winning a battle 
than by losing one. 

On the 15th December, intelli- 
gence came to hand of the English 
Consul at Erzeroum having received 
orders to withdraw from thence, 
with his official records, toTrebizond. 
It was probable, therefore, that the 
English Foreign Office had reason 
to believe that Erzeroum would be 
attacked this winter in spite of the 
weather. We hear of siege ordnance 
having been transported as far west 
as Hassan Kaleh. The Russians are 
known to be at present mach taken 
with the idea of marching through 
Asia Minor upon Scutari, and it is 
not improbable that in their present 
state of elation the emulation between 
the armies of Europe and of Asia may 
tempt the latter to run great risks, 
It would, undoubtedly, be very con- 
venient to reduce Erzeroum at once, 
so that the departure for this long 
march may be from a station to the 
west of the Soghanli Dagh, and.com- 
municating with a seaport. Hf, then, 
they attempt to take the city bya 
regular siege in the depth of- winter, 
it will be seen how far Russian 
energy can cope withthe difficulties 
of existence in piercing weather, 
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and of transport over the snow, in 
addition to the resistance which 
Gazi Mukhtar is no doubt prepared 
to make. It is impossible that the 
rigour of an Armenian winter is 
fabulous, and therefore a siege 
undertaken during its prevalence 
roust be full of interest. 

Nosooner had Plevna fallen. than 
many, who had expected the event 
with equanimity, were at once 
plunged into a state of the pro- 
foundest ‘anxiety. Everything was 
over; there would be peace imme- 
diately ; the. Porte would concede 
anything that Russia might de- 
mand ; England would have, and 
could have, no voice in the arrange- 
ment which was imminent. Now 
the fall of Plevna was not the fall of 
Turkey. It was a severe blow; but 
the Porte was of course’ prepared for 
its descent, and has-not been driven 
quite beside itself thereby. There 
was certainly no precipitate action 
in Constantinople. After the lapse 
of a few days it was said that a 
circular exposition had been sent 
by the Ottoman Government to 
the neutral Powers, which, although 
it did not solicit their media- 
tion, did yet plainly suggest that 
their good offices would be ac- 
ceptable. After all the professions 
that had been made of the general 
desire for the restoration of peace, it 
was impossible that such an epoch 
in the war as was marked by the 
fall of Plevna, and by the season, 
could be suffered. to pass without a 
sincere effort. by some Power to 
bring about an accommodation. 
We had no right, as yet, to say that 


‘ such an effort would be unsuccess- 


ful. Some States, it is true, were 
thought to be unwilling to discuss 
terms of peace until after the bel- 
ligerents had come to an agreement 
as to at least the general conditions 
on which a peace could be negoti- 
ated. But. their ‘unwi 

did not prevent the action of 
other Powers; nay, it gave to other 
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Powers the eager of peace- 
ful intervention. e dress 
of Turkey to the Powers does not 
consist with a wish on her part to 
conclude, with her adversary alone, 
a covenant which other nations will 
be made acquainted with after its 
completion. Indeed it was, so far 
as we could ascertain, a purely gra- 
tuitous assumption that Turkey 
woald negotiate, or would wish to 
nogotiate, without a friend at her 
side. But all doubt as to ‘England 
being excluded from having a voice 
in the settlement ought to have 
been set at rest by the assurance 
given by the Secretary of State for 
War in his speech at Edinburgh :— 


“T said last night that some persons 
had said that, there would be a peace 
separate from England. Do not be- 
lieve that. England is a double na- 
tion. She is a Western nation, and 
she is also, I may say, an Eastern na- 
tion. She has her interests in the 
Mediterranean ; she has her interests 
in the Suez Canal,—she has interests 
in the Red Sea ; she has her interests 
in India; she is practically both an 
Eastern and a Western Power; and do 
not suppose that it is possible—I can- 
not imagine such a thing, as that any- 
thing like a useful peace connected 
with Eastern affairs can be made with- 
out a proper and due intervention of 
England. As we have said, on the 
part of Government, this only, that 
we are concerned with British interests; 
if it were ible that a peace should 
be made which should consolidate all 
Eastern affairs without affecting British 
interests, it would be of little conse- 
quence whether England were a party 
to it or not, because she would have 
gained all she desired. And if, as I 
believe, it will be essential to call in 


all those who are deeply interested in . 


what may result from the composition 
and settlement of Eastern affairs, Eng- 
land must, in my belief, be called in, 
as it has been promised that Europe 
and England shall be called in.” 


This was surely a very distinct 
announcement, and a strong enough 
oof that our Ministers were not 
mattentive to the siguificance of 


events. It was quite right, too, 
that the people should be on the 
alert, and that they should be pre- 
pared to powerfully support the 
Government in any cause which, 
for the good of the country, it might 
ultimately be proper to take. But, 
after having considered all this, our 
former reflection returned to us that, 
perhaps, such an event as the fall 
of Plevna had excited us all a little 
more than as yet there was much 
call for. Russia, so far as we knew, 
had done nothing since the day of 
her victory over Gazi Osman. Her 
army was resting; and, diplomati- 
cally, she was quiet. We had con- 
jured up visions of her doing every- 
thing that was unjust and grasp- 
ing, and contrary to the opinion 
and wishes of England; and we 
had proceeded to denounce her ac- 
cordingly, and to devise means for 
thwarting the plans we had imputed 
toher. The promise of Russia is, we 
fear, not absolutely inviolable; on 
the other hand, though Russia may 
break her promises now and then for 
great objects, she does not wantonly 
make promises and professions sim- 
ply for the sake of breaking them, 
and that her character for duplicity 
may become worse than it is. Now, 
only a month before the fall of Plev- 
na, when people expected that catas- 
trophe to happen much sooner than 


it did, our Premier reminded us of 


the Czar’s promise that he would 
not acquire extension of territory by 
this war; he also gave us the hope 
that, after a little patience, we might 
be gratified by the knowledge that 
— had been made, The Earl of 
onsfield would scarcely have 
spoken in that way if he had ex- 
ted the greatest complications to 
follow on the fall of Plevna, or if he 
had regarded the assurance of the 
Czar as worthless, The Imperial 
word was voluntarily given; all the 
states of Europe are witnesses that 
it was so given; then it must be 
worth something,—at any rate we 
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must not treat it as mere deceit un- 
til we observe some disposition to 
evade it. It was true that Russian 
newspapers had often published 
imaginary conditions of peace, the 
compilers of which certainly ignored 
their Sovereign’s Imperial pledge. 
But that was very slight reason for 
assuming that the Czar himself, his 
Court and Cabinet, intended to ig- 
nore it. King Herod himself, though 
he may not have cared much for an 
oath as a matter of conscience, yet 
felt. that it would not be politic to 
go from an oath which had been 
witnessed by those who sat at 
meat with him. And we thought 
that the Czar, even though he may 
have repented of his promise as the 
way to conquest seemed easier, 
would find it a very awkward feat 
to act now in direct opposition to 
it. If he was only to be relied on 
as to this matter of territory, a large 
amount of apprehension would be 
lifted from our minds, There re- 
mained no doubt many other possi- 
ble demands which might be unpa- 
latable to us, but no certainty that 
such demands would be insisted on 
contrary to our protest. We did 
not feel disposed at the time to say 
more than this. When in private 
life we await the action (which may 
be most important to us) of an in- 
dividual, we do not, if we are wise, 
by using ferocious threats make it a 
point of honour with that individual 
to do the very thing which we 
dread! Foreign states know well 
enough that Great Britain is quite 
able to stand up for her rights, and 
that, although she has not always 
chosen to fight even when she had 
right on her side, she is certainly 
not in any humour at present to sit 
down under injury. It was surely 
better, then, to give Russia the 
chance of behaving with moderation 
and honour—to bear ourselves as if 
we took for granted that she would 
do so. Victorious as she had been, 
the necessity for peace might be only 
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less pressing on her than on her ad- 
versary. hen we in our indigna- 
tion assumed that she would have 
this and have that, or else ruthlessly 
go on with the war, we overlooked 
the probability that she was in no 
condition to go on with the war, and 
that even she must concede some- 
thing of her desires fur the sake of 
a repose which she urgently re- 
quired. Her dangers had not dis- 
appeared, although, fortunately for 
her, they had uot taken material 
form; she could not calculate on 
their remaining for ever quiescent, 
and would, therefore, probably not 
protract the war if she could de- 
cently avoid doing so, We had to 
remember, also, that in this -crisis it 
was her game to appear indifferent 
about pausing in her career; but 
when it should come to negotiating, 
she might not be so intractable as 
had been supposed. 

After the sad fate of Osman and 
his army, attention could not for 
a while settle on the smaller move- 
ments which had their places in the 
daily records. These, however, went 
on, and there were combats to chron- 
icle, though, until some decided 
advance should be made by the in- 
vader, such incidents could not be 
of much moment. One of the prin- 
cipal changes was the evacuation of 
Elena, which they had so recently 
taken, by the Turks, and its reoc- 
cupation by the Russians. Some 

asses of the Balkans east of the 

ain-koi, which had been closed 
by Suleiman’s recent advance, were 
thus again available for the inva- 
ders; but, as the advance had been 
made for a purpose which it did not 
serve, it was probably right now for 
the general to draw together his 
force, and be ready for any. call 
which might be made on him in 
consequence of the next movement! 
of the enemy. There was also a 


combat in the Balkans on the 11th. 
The Russians, favoured by the 
rising of the fog, attempted to take 
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two of the Turkish redoubts, but 
were again foiled. Some minor 
affairs, ending favourably to the 
Turks, had also taken place in the 
neighbourhood of Kamarli. And it 
was announced that Nedjib Pasha, 
from the Schipka Pass, would re- 
place Mehemet Ali Pasha (whose 
occupation was once more gone) in 
the command at the latter station. 
It was useless for us to speculate 
now on the probable further action 
of the invader, because his opera- 
tions were sure to be begun and 
published before the appearance of 
this paper. Another agent, how- 
ever, the effect of whose coming 
might not be so speedily discern- 
ible, was now said to be on the 
seene. Winter, which had held off 
with unusual procrastination, was at 
length setting in in earnest. The 
taking of Plevna had not improved 
the roads nor shortened communica- 
tion with the base, and it was again 
an anxious consideration how the 
large army of the Allies was to be 
supplied, and how it was to be kept 
from dwindling ‘away as the first 
army that crossed the Danube had 
dwindled. The difficulties of tran- 
sport would only ,be greater the 
further the armies should advance, 
and the larger the area they should 
occupy. The old question of the 
communications and the fortresses 
must again become prominent. And 
again, supposing the war to be 
carried south of the Balkans, the 
advantage to the Turks in possessing 
a vavy ought to be apparent. The 
fleet has unaccountably been very 
much in the background throughout 
the war, but it still exists, and the 
Porte in its extremity may bethink 
itself of the important uses to which 
this arm may be applied. With 
fortresses on the coast, and with 
ships to move troops rapidly, it may 
at least compel the invading army 
to oceupy as large a force in guard- 
ing the communications as was de- 
tained before Plevna. It might be 








possible by judicious and active em- 
ployment of the fleet to make up for 
the inferiority in numbers of the 
Turkish army. The Porte’s cards 
are not all played, but beyond con- 
tradiction, those that have fallen 
have been played so badly that it 
would be rash to calculate upon a 
clever game in the future. Hither- 
to the Russians have, after a blun- 
dering fashion, surmounted the dif- 
ficulties of transport and of climate. 
Now, in the moment of their suc- 
cess, it is assumed that they will 
continue to do so. But this is by 
no means certain. Natural forces 
too boldly braved may cause delay ; 
and delay will certainly result in loss 
of strength. Russian finance can- 
not be improving while the war 
lasts, and the popular feeling in 
Hungary can hardly fail to place 
a serious difficulty before long in 
the way of the invader’s progress. 

Meanwhile we note with satis- 
faction that the receipt of the bad 
news of the fall of Pievna at Con- 
stantinople, and the meeting of the 
Turkish Parliament, although they 
chanced to be simultaneous, pro- 
voked no disturbance in the capital, 
Had things there been so bad as 
they have often becn represented to 
us, there would certainly have been 
some signs of disorder on such an 
occasion, Distraction there would 
be fatal. On the other hand, a calm 
there, and liberty to bend all the 
energies of Government towards the 


war and foreign politics, are most 


favourable and fortunate conditions. 
Indeed it is all-important that, at 
this moment, the Sublime Porte 
should preserve a dignified attitude. 
As we, according to the exigencies 
of the press, are about to lay down 
the pen, the Powers of Europe. are 
considering the appeal which the 
Sultan’s Government has circulated ; 
and as it cannot be said, during 
such deliberation, that the Turkish 
armies lie open any longer to the 
reproach of being unable to defend 
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their country, so also should it not 
be said that the Ottoman Govern- 
ment is not equal to the require- 
ments of a trying season, or that 
the Turkish people are so divided 
and turbulent as not to deserve 
a nationality. We have already 
said that some of the Powers 
will do what can be done in the 
way of mediation; and the hands 
of the mediators will be greatly 
strengthened by the fact that they 
are working on behalf of a united, 
an orderly, and a respectable people. 
It is impossible to guess how the 
overtures of the mediators may be 
received -by the invading nation; 
but of this we may be certain, that 
the refusal by it of reasonable terms, 
and its determination to continue 
this horrible war to extreme, ruth- 
less results, must awake an indig- 
nation all over Christendom which 
will damage its moral position in no 
small degree. What may follow 
upon that moral depreciation it is 
not for us to say just now. We 
prefer to wait, and to hope that the 
mediation may be graciously re- 
ceived. 

While the mediation is in pro- 
gress, comes the announcement that 
the British Parliament will assemble 
in 1878 a little earlier than is 
usual. This should not by our- 
selves or our neighbors be regarded 
as a threat. The session is not to 
commence immediately, nor until 
after the result of the mediation, 
and the direction of the farther 
warlike action of Russia (supposing 
her to intend farther action) shall be 
known, . It is right, and regular that 
Ministers should, after a turning- 
point has been reached in. affairs 
so gravely affecting our interests, 
seek the opinion and advice of 
Parliament. It is unjust and im- 
prudent to disseminate the idea 
that the summoning of the Legis- 
lature thus early means that we are 
going to war. Great Britain, it 
should. be remembered, does not 
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declare war through her Parliament. 
Parliament is much more likely to 
act cautiously than precipitately. 
Let none, therefore, draw from the 
early session a belief that war is 
certainly coming. That calamity 
may threaten us; but the meeting 
of Parliament does not make it 
more or less certain, If any think 
from this announcement that our 
foreign policy is taking just the 
turn they would wish, let them 
rejoice, therefore; but let them not 
make the occasion one of blustering 
and defiance. 

As the appearance of Servia once 
more in the arena was historically 
the most notable event of the 
period from 10th to 20th Decem- 
ber, so the movements of the Ser- 
vian army over the ground which 
was familiar to us fifteen months 
ago have formed the principal 
war incidents of that period. The 
Servians crossed the frontier to 
the east and south, the Turkish 
outposts retiring before them, 
except in one instance, where a 
slight rencontre was reported. Up 
to our last writing there is nothing 
to guide us as to the — on which 
they will operate. Rumour says 
they will join the Roumanians; and 
rumour says also that they are an 
embarrassment rather than an aid 
to the allies, now that the Plevna 
difficulty has been solved without 
them. The Porte has made no ut- 
terance with regard to the rebellious 
Principality ; it does not follow that 
it will not speak at all, because it 
has not thought proper to speak in 
a hurry. 

The state of things in the west- 
ern Balkans may be briefly stated 
in the information that the Turks 
successfully resist attacks upon their 
positions, but that on the whole 
they yield ground. These affairs 
could be of but little importance, as 
the trial of that line of defence would 
not come until the Russian armies 
should be fairly in motion again. 
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Our last advices from Asia show- 
ed that the weather was seriously 
embarrassing the Russians before Er- 
zeroum. Their position there is one 
of extreme danger. The weather 
may turn against them at any mo- 
ment, and involve them in difficul- 
ties from which extrication may be 
impossible. 

We learn that Osman is om his 
journey northward; also that the 
Czar is making his way back to his 
native dominions. 

We have never been among those 
who thought that the Czar of All 
the Russias could not show in his 
capital except as a conqueror, His 
return immediately after the sur- 
render of Osman, and not long after 
the storming of Kars, lends some 
colour to the idea; and, no doubt, 
it is pleasanter to go back with one 
or two successes to set against the 
awful cost of the war. Still, it was 
quite a sufficient and an honourable 
reason for the Czar’s continuing so 
long in camp that, while his troops 
were not gaining much, and were 
suffering a great deal, his presence 
was an encouragement to them, and 
the knowledge that his eye was 
upon them an incitement to valor- 
ous deeds. He has been six months 
in the field now, and may very 
fairly and reasonably withdraw him- 
self from the theatre of war, and go 
to see how things look at home. It 
may be that he will find the fight- 
ing humour not quite so strong 
among his civil population as he 
left it among his legions. Six 
months of heavy taxes, bad trade, 
and failing credit, must have 
mingled a little sadness with the 
shouts of victory. The widow's 
tears, the wail of the mother who 
will not be comforted because her 
children are not, the sight of 
maimed wretches for whom a war 
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of bis making has turned life into 
a daily punishment, will instil ideas 
widely different from those which 
were prevalent in the tented field, 
He was fond, when in Bulgaria, of 
going to chant praises before his 
Maker, as bloody as if he had been 
a votary of Moloch: perhaps he 
may understand better, at home, 
the real character of the deeds 
which he thought to be especially 
favoured from above. There was a 
time, it is true, when a Russian 
Czar might look on his people, 
bereaved, smitten, impoverished, 
without a throb of conscience, 
and might with an honest heart 
thank Heaven that he was still at 
the head of a nation of men. Those 
were days when Holy Russia had 
been invaded, when she had bravely 
done her best and failed, when she 
had hopelessly lain “at the proud 
foot of a conqueror,” had not Heaven 
intervened and saved her by a pre- 
mature winter after hope in herself 
was gone. This Czar may reflect 
that Russia, since that great deliver- 
ance, has been using her strength 
in copying the crimes of the man 
who wellnigh enslaved her. He 
may remember that the same Power 
who sent the frost in 1812 may 
strike down an invader in all his 
pride in these latter days.—“O thou 
wicked servant, I forgave thee all 
that debt, because thou desiredst 
me: shouldest thou not also have 
had compassion on thy fellow-ser- 
vant, even as I had pity on thee?” 

This monarch is personally neither 
cruel nor malignant. May the sight 


of his home and of his people re- 
establish the kindlier and worthier 
feeling in his mind,—may it open 
his heart again to a sense of the 
misery which wars carry with them, 
—may it incline him to let Europe en- 
joy once more the blessings of peace ! 
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